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ABSTRACT 

This hearing, which is the first of a series of 
hearings on the 1990 decennial census, focuses on automation 
activities, pretest preparations, and proposed residency rules. Geni 
L. Dodaro, associate director of the General Accounting Office, calls 
on the committee to use special purpose tests to adequately evaluate 
the following: (1) potential of different types of data entry 
equipment; (2) questionnaires, specifically a short simplied form; 
and (3) procedures, including the two-stagu census and multi-phase 
mail followups. Sherman Funk, Inspector General of the Department of 
Commerce, says the following improvements in Census ADP Systems 
development are needed: (1) long range planning group should be 
expanded and headed by an experienced senior e< ~cutive; (2) an 
automation master plan should be prepared; and (3) census ADP systems 
development should be continuous and separate from the decennial 
process. John G. Keane, Director of Bureau of the Census, and Peter 
A. Bounpane, Assistant Director for Demographic Censuses, give an 
overview of the census. Also included in the hearing are an address 
by New York Mayor Edward I. Foch, preliminary recommendations on 
enumeration and residence rules, and additional material on 
questionnaire content and design. (LMO) 
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PLANS AND ACTIVITIES FOR 1990 DECENNIAL 

CENSUS 



THURSDAY, JULY 25, 1985 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee Census and Population, 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a.m., in room 311, Cannon House 
Office Building, Hon. Robert Garcia (chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Garcia. Good morning and welcome to the hearing of the 
Subcommittee on Census and Population on the Census Bureau's 
plans and activities for the 1990 decennial census. 

This hearing is the first of a series of hearings on the 1990 decen- 
nial. We hope, that through a series of hearings focusing on vari- 
ous pertinent issues on the decenniai planning, we can ensure that 
the Census Bureau will be fully prepared to carry out the 1990 de- 
cennial successfully. Today we will focus on automation, pretests, 
and residency rules. 

Counting the American people, needless to say, is a monumental 
task. How does one go about counting millions of people accurately 
while keeping the costs of counting at a minimum? 

At our April 18 hearing on an overview of the Census Bureau, a 
major concern raised was whether the Census Bureau will be fully 
prepared, especially in regards to automation decisionmaking, to 
carry out the 1990 decennial effectively and efficiently. At that 
hearing, the General Accounting Office informed us that it ;s ques- 
tionable, and I underline the word "questionable/' whether the 
Bureau is making timely decisions on automation. The inspector 
general of the Department of Commerce has < Iso expressed similar 
concerns. 

We have the advanced technology to make the decennial cost-ef- 
ficient and accurate. The key question before us today is will the 
Census Bureau make timely decisions so that it will be prepared to 
take full advantage of the available technology. 

Another topic of concern before us today is the pretests. We are 
spending millions of dollars on them. Are they worth the cost? Do 
they test ideas which will directly improve the plans for the 1990 
decennial? 

We in Congress are under constant pressure to control Govern- 
ment spending. While we should not sacrifice the quality of statis- 
tics that *re vitally important to development of policies and pro- 
grams ft the American people, we must ensure that the costs for 

(l) 
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the decennial be minimized. Are the pretests helping us or hinder- 
ing us in our pursuit of that goal? 

Further, through the Census Bureau's management plan, we 
learned that the Bureau has proposed residency rules, that is, how 
people will be counted if they are in one place for vacation or for 
any other purposes while their permanent residence is at another 
place. Since the decennial is a population and housing count, this 
topic is important. We want to find out what the Census Bureau 
has proposed. 

The decennial census is the most complete picture of the Ameri- 
can people, and during the years between decennials, official statis- 
tics are largely based on the decennial data. From local to national 
levels, governments and organizations heavily depend on decennial 
data in establishing and Tiplementing social, economic, and health 
programs. Therefore, the paramount importance of decennial data, 
especially the importance of their accuracy, can never be under- 
stated. 

All of us here today are concerned about the 1990 decennial. We 
would not be here if we were not. We are not here as gadflies to 
the Census Bureau. We are here to understand the various activi- 
ties involved in the preparations for the 1990 decennial. It is my 
hope that through this hearing, not only we in the Congress but 
the public as well will have a better understanding of the plans 
and activities for the 1990 decennial. 

Normally we would have the Census Bureau testify first. Howev- 
er, for this hearing, we request that the General Accounting Office 
be our first witness and then the inspector general The Census 
Bureau wil? testify last so that it will have the opportunity to re- 
spond to the GAO s and the inspector general's testimonies. 

I am also requesting all the panelists to remain during the ques- 
tion and answer period so we can have some dialog. 

I would like to apologize to all of you personally for the delay in 
starting this hearing. I left at a good time from the city of New 
York, and I should have been here in plenty of time. But if yoa 
want to make any complaints or verify what I have said call New 
York Air and you will find out that the 8:30 was del ved by 1 hour. 
That is the reason why I am exactly 1 hour late. [Laughter]. 

But I thank you for your patience, especially my colleague from 
Indiana, John Myers, who was here on time, and my colleague 
from Utah who joined me in the elevator as we were both rushing 
out. 

I would now like to yield to my colleague from Utah. 

Mr. Hansen. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much, I appreciate 
your opening remarks. And I join with you and appreciate the op- 
portunity to be with you today in the update of the Census Bu- 
reau's preparation for the 1990 decennial census. 

Both the GAO and the Commerce Department inspector general 
appear to iave some serious concerns about the Census Bureau's 
plan for thtf 1990 census. Obviously, in the preparation for a major 
task, such as conducting the census, enormous problems undoubt- 
edly arise. However, there appears to be questions at this time 
about the Bureau's ability to meet its responsibilities in a timely 
and cost-efficient manner. 
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I hope today's testimony can shed new light on the Bureau's deci- 
sions. I look forward to their testimony. I appreciate being with 
you today. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Garcia. My colleague from Indiana. 

Mr. Myers. Well, Mr. Chairman, though it used to be that Indi- 
ana was fc »r away than New York, but this morning, it was 
not, wa; it? It is easy to get caught out there, I know. 

Thank you very much. I welcome the witnesses. 

Mr. Garcia. Let us start off with Mr. Gene L. Dodaro, who is As- 
sociate Director of the General Government Division of the Gener- 
al Accounting Office. 

STATEMENT OF GENE L. DODARO, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, GEN- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT DIVISION, GENERAL ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE, ACCOMPANIED BY JACK KAUFMAN 
Mr. Dodaro. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am pleased 
to appear today to discuss the Census Bureau's preparations for the 
1990 census. I am accompanied by Mr. Jack Kaufman, who is re- 
sponsible for our audits at the Bureau. 

We have spared a full statement addressing the areas you re- 
quested. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
it entered into the record and at this time briefly summarize our 
observations. 

Mr. Garcia. So granted. 

Mr. Dodaro. Thank you. 

My comments this morning will focus on the Bureau s automa- 
tion planning and pretest activities concerned with improving mail 
response. 

We commend the Bureau for its initiative in testing alternative 
technologies and exploring other ways to improve census oper- 
ations, such as developing an automated address file. However, the 
Bureau's preparations, including tested date and planned milestone 
dates for important decisions are noc moving at the pace we believe 
necessary for a cost-efficient 1990 census. 

We share your view that the next census not repeat the mistakes 
of the past. The Bureau has already lost valurble time and, as a 
consequence, has not maximized the opportunities afforded by the 
pretest. 

We remain concerned that the Bureau is waiting until Septem- 
ber 1986 to make an equipment decision. An early 1986 decision 
would be more appropriate. Historically, the Bureau has taken 4 to 
5 years to procure automated equipment after its need has been 
identified. If history is any indication of what the future holds, a 
late 198C decision could impair the conduct of an effective and eco- 
nomical census. 

Presently, the Bureau *s evaluating three types of equipment, its 
historically proven method— the FACT 80 system, the optical mark 
reader, and data key. 

The optical mark reader was tested as part of the 1985 Tampa 
pretest. Because the reader was designed to process a much smaller 
size form than that used in 1980, the Tampa pretest questionnaire 
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wa physically reduced in size while still containing all the 1980 
short form questions. This reduction provided smaller spaces for 
the questions and answers. Apparently, respondents were confused 
as to where to place the answer to a question or just overlook ques- 
tions. Even for traditional low nonresponse questions, such as sex 
and birth for example, almost 12 percent of the Tampa respondents 
md not answer the question on sex compared to 2 percent in Jersey 

Absent a more simplified or multipage form, the Bureau must 
now retest an optical mark reader that can accommodate a larger 
size document to evaluate the reader's suitability for the 1990 
census. 

The Bureau is also seriously considering 'he use of data keying 
the most expensive, slowest, and error-prone data entry option. 

According to one Bureau plan, as many as 35,000 machines 
would be acquired at a total estimated cost of $175 million. This is 
at least $165 million more than th* other current equipment op- 
^°n^£? reau offici ?k estimate that during the census tabulation, 
140,000 keyers would be needed. Personnel costs could exceed $200 
million, and recruiting and training such a large number of opera- 
tors would be a monumental, if not impossible, task. 

The Bureau also has eliminated some automation alternatives 
without testing them. For example, optical mark readers can proc- 
ess a multipage short or long questionnaire provided the form has 
pages that can be separated and read individually. We believe this 
alternative should be tested and actively considered by the Bureau. 

The use of desk top optical mark readers should also be seriously 
evaluated. These readers are fast enough to process large volumes 
of forms quickly for decentralized data entry. They are inexpensive 
enough to be acquired in large quantities and could have a diversi- 
ty of uses after 1990. 

Now, let me discuss several activities in the 1985 pretest which 
were designed to improve mail response. These included the two- 
stage census in Jersey City and the use of mail reminder cards in 
Tampa. Both these activities, in our opinion, had flaws which limit 
their usefulness. The short form questionnaire used in the first 
stage of the Jersev City test was not the simplified form we advo- 
cated. It contained more quet>;ions than are necessary to carry out 
the basic objectives of the population count. For example, questions 
about plumbing and the rent of housing units increased the ques- 
tionnaire's complexity and discouraged response. 

The second stage long form repeated almost all the questions 
asked initially on the first form, as well as additional questions. 
Ihis repetition of questions and a lack of an adequate publicity 
campaign probably had much to do with the poor response rate for 
the second stage. 

An adequate assessment of the reasons for nonresponse was not 
carried out. Limited interviewing of nonrespondents was hurriedly 
planned for the first stage, but the sample size was too small to 
derive valid statistical results. In addition, the Bureau had no 
plans to evaluate reasons for nonresponse to the second stage. In 
short, the results of the two State censuses are inconclusive and 
the test wa3 of limited value. 

S 
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In the Tampa pretest, the Bureau mailed just one reminder card 
to about half of the nonrespondents. The cards generated a net 3.8 
increase in responses, but enumerators still had to make visits to 
40 percent of the households. We believe the Bureau missed an op- 
portunity to test the full thrust of our previous recommendation 
concerning the use of multiphase mail followup. In that procedure, 
two to three mailouts would be made prior to the Bureau begin- 
ning door-to-door followup enumeration. 

At least one reminder should include another questionnaire in 
case the original was discarded. Considering the high cost associat- 
ed with door-to-door visits, the multiphase approach should be ex- 
amined. The Bureau has estimated that each 1 -percent increase in 
the response rate for 1990 would save $5 to $6 million 

In summary, we are concerned about missed opportunities in the 
1985 pretest. In view of the short planning time remaining, we be- 
lieve the Bureau cannot afford the luxury of testing all the poten- 
tial improvements in its formal pretest. Pretests require about 1 
year for preparation, are expensive, and involve enumerator follow- 
up activities which are not a requisite for all -esting. 

We believe the Bureau should use special purpose tests to ade- 
quately evaluate, one, the potential of different types of data entry 
equipment; two, questionnaires, specifically short simplified fom; 
and, three, procedures, including the two-stage census and multi- 
phase mail followup. Such tests could be completed months ahead 
of the 1986 pretest and would provide the Bureau an opportunity to 
make up for some lost time in its decisionmaking. 

This cor jdes my remarks, and later we will be happy to 
answer any questions. 

[Statement follows:] 
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STATEMENi OF GENE L. DODARO, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
DIVISION, u.S GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 

Mr. Chairman and Memoers of the Subcommittee : 

I am pleased to appear today to discuss the Census Bureau's 
preparations ^r the 1990 Decennial Census, i am accompanied by 
Mr, Jack Kaufm. n, who is responsible for our audits at the 
Census Bureau. My comments will focus on the Bureau's 
automation activities and pretests preparatory for the 1990 
census. I also wll comment on the proposed residency rules for 
the 1990 census and briefly discuss the recommendations made by 
the Commerce's Office of Inspector General on the Bureau's 
organization and automation plans. 

The Bureau's preparations, including tests to date and 
planned milestone dates for important decisions, are not 
conducive to a cost efficient 1990 Decennial Census. We share 
your concern th*t th,- 1990 census not become a census of lost 
opportunities. On the bright side, however, some options are 
available for the Bureau to get back on track, but time is 
quickly running out. 

Although it may appear that there is ample time to plan 
wissly for the 1990 census, in fact there is only a limited time 
to thoroughly test significant changes or modifications to 
census forms, equipment, and procedures. For all practical 
purposes the Bureau must complete these evaluations well before 
its 1988 dress rehearsal. Developing census forms i,nd proce- 
dures for the 1988 rehearsal will take about one year or 
longer. Thus, in early 1987 the Bureau must decide almost 
exactly how it will conduct the 1990 Decennial Census. The 
importance of the 1985 and 1986 pretests and special purpose 
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tests cannot be overstated. These tests will be the last ones 
completed in time to precipitate major changes in the 1990 
census. 

With rhis timetable in mind, we will highlight our 
observations and suggestions to help expedite the Bureau's 
planning and improve its p r eparatory efforts. 
AUTOMATION OF QUESTIONNAIRE PROCESSING 

Early indications are that some concepts tested in the 1985 
pretests have potential for 1990 census application. These 
successes include accounting for questionnaires as they are 
received, early capture of data into computer files, and 
automated review of questionnaires for determining the complete- 
ness and consistency of responses. However, as discussed m our 
April Id, 1985, testimony before this subcommittee, we remain 
concerned that the Bureau is waiting until September 1996 to 
wake an equipment decision. An early 1986 decision would be 
more realistic, given the Bureau's procurement experience. 
Historically, the Bureau has taken A to 5 years to obtain 
automated equipment after its need has oeen identified, yet the 
decision on the equipment to be used for the 1990 c.isus is not 
scheduled until late 1986. 
Equipment alternatives 

Th« Bureau is actively considering three types of data 
entry equipment and has incorporated them in its pretests. 
These three types are: 

— A modified version of the film optical sensing 



device/FACT 80 used in the last census. 
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— Large optical mark reader/scanners. 
— Data entry keying. 

The FACT 80 anrt the optical mark reader will be tested in 
the 1986 Los Angeles pretest, and daca entry keying will be 
tested in the 1986 Mississippi pretest. Both optical mark 
reader equipment and data keying were used in the '985 
pretests. Data keying will also be used in Los Angeles for name 
capture for the post enumeration survey anc for entering data 
from some of the 1 >ng forms. The existing ujjeical mark reader 
does not have page turner capability i eeded to capture the data 
from the currently designed long forms. 
FACT 80 

The FACT system, developed jointly by the Census Bureau and 
the Bureau of Standards, has been used in every decennial census 
since the 1950's. The system incorporates an automated camera 
for microfilming, a device for turninc pages, ana a film optical 
sensing device for ir*put to computers (FOSDIC). The current 
cost estimate for producing an upgraded version of the 1980 FACT 
system is $75,000 per camera and $75,000 per FOSDIC. The number 
of complete, modified FACT 80s needed would depend on the de- 
ployment and turn around speed needed. Under one current FACT 
80 deployment scenario, the Bureau would need about 60 automated 
cameras and 36 FOSDICs for the 1990 census. Under this 
scenario, acquiring the equipment through either in-house 
assembly or contractor fabrication would cost about $5.9 million 
and would take several years. 
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Optical mark reader 

The optical mark reader was tested in Jef f ersonville, 
Indiana, as part of the 1985 Tampa pretest. The Jef f ersonville 
• personnel found it easy to use, and the raw data from the test 

shows that the machine records marks on the questionnaire 
accurately. Despite six breakdowns requiring minor repair, the 
optical mark reader performed well . 

The machine operation does, however, require that the 
questionnaires be stored in a climate-controlled environment and 
not be exposed to hign levels of humidity. On several occasions 
during testing, the reader failed to read properly because of 
improper questionnaire storage. This problem was resolved when 
the questionnaires were placed in th<j proper environment for 
several hodr3. 

Another problem noted w<_s the higher-than-usual nonreaponse 
rates for some questions. Because the optical mark reader was 
designed to process a much smaller size form th .n that used in 
1980, the questionnaire for the Tampa 1965 pretest was 
physically reduced in size while still containing all the 1900 
short form que^tior.j. This reduction in form size provided 
smaller spaces for the questions and responses. Apparently, 
respondents ^ere confused as to where to place the answer to a 
question or }ust overlooked questions, lhis problem was 
confirmed by comparing the percentage of r . .mrespor.se s for the 
compressed Tampa form versus the more spacious Jersey City 
m form — even for such basic questions as sox and birth which 

tradxt lonal ly have very low nonresponse rates. For example, 
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almost 12 percent of the Tampa respondents did not answer the 
question on sex, compared to 2 percent of Jersey City 
respondents. About 17 percent in Tampa c*id not answer the 
question cn century of birth compared to about 4 percent in 
Jersey City. 

Thp optical mar'c reader pretest also did not resolve some 
Bureau concerns. The Bureau needed to test the reader under 
heavy workload conditions to determine its reliability in a 
census environment, but the Tampa pretest did not provide a 
sufficient volume. 

In order to test the reader under a heavier workload, the 
Bureau devised an optical mark reader "load test" that took 
place between May 20 and June 4, 1985. During this test, pre- 
viously processed Tampa questionnaires were run continuously 
through the reader tor 4 to 8 houi3 daily. On some days, as 
many as 30,000 forms were reprocessed; during the entire "load 
test" a total of about 158,000 forms were processed. The opti- 
cal mark reader again operated very well. It did, however, have 
two breakdowns; one was corrected with a nnor repair and the 
other required t\ e vendor to dispatch - tecnnician from the Iowa 
office. What caused this latter breakdown is stxll uncertain. 

Because the optical mark reader used in the Tampa pretest 
was not designed for decennial census work, the Tampa pretest 
did not provide definitive information. Therefore, the Bureau 
plans to test a modified version cf vhe optical mark reader in 
uhe 1986 Los Angeles pretest. The modifications being made- 
such as a change in the equipment's ability to accept a large 
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size questionnaire, are substantial enough to require an almost 
total reevaluation. 

Bureau-required modifications to the optical mark reader 
tested in 1985 would allow it to process 11" x 17" forms as con- 
trasted with the 8 1/2" x 11" forms. This appears necessary 
based on the problems the respondents experienced with the 1985 
Tampa pretest forms. The Bureau estimates the cost of each 
modified optical mark reader unit at about $150,000, after an 
initial research and development cost of about $2 million. 
Therefore equipping 18 processing offices with 36 units would 
cost about $7.4 million. The unit that may be used in the 1986 
pretest should be considered only a prototype model. 

On June 20, 1985, the Bureau published a notice of inten- 
tion to acquire a modified version of this optical mark reader 
firom its vendor for testing in the 1986 Los Angeles pretest. 
Early indications are that several companies may wish to sjbmit 
proposals. If this occurs, the Bureau will need to evaluate the 
proposals, which could slow down the planned data processing 
experiments for the 1986 Los Angeles pretest. 
Data entry keying 

Data entry keying is the slowest, most error-prone, and 
least automated of the three types of technologies. It is also 
the nost expensive. In fact, wh<?n the Bureao developed the 
forerunner to the FACT 80 in the 1950's, it recognized that 
keying was too slow for the massive amount of data collected in 
a decennial census. 
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Nevertheless, the Bureau is strongly considering keying 
machines as the "automated" data capture equipment for 1990, 
Bjreau officials are considering keying because i'c offers 
suppotc to several aspects of decennial processing such as name 
capture of multifamily dwellings to assist in follow-up 
enumeration of questionnaire nonrespondents and for assessing 
the accuracy and completeness of the population counts (coverage 
evaluation activities). {Optical mark reader technology does 
not provide this capability). According to one Bureau plan, as 
ruany as 35,000 machines would be purchased at a unit cost, 
i: eluding softwere and hardware needed to operate the keying 
stations, of about $5,000 per machine or a total estimated co r »- 
of $175 million. This amounts to at least $ 76 ^ million more 
than the cost of equipment for the other current data entry 
options. It should be noted that in recent years, according to 
a Bureau official, the industry has only prod iced an average of 
20,000 keying machines in a year. 

Another point to keep in mind is that tlie use of keying 
equipment requires the employment of many operators. Bureau 
officials estimate that during the census tabulations, the 
Bureau would have to hire 140,000 keyers to v^erate the 35,000 
machines on two shifts and allow for the expected personnel 
turnover. The payroll costs of these operators could 
approximate over $200 million. Additionally, according to 
Bureau experts such a large number of keyers for short-term 
temporary work would not be available. 
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Inadequate tim* to properly 
evaluate equipment alternatives 

The Bureau is likely to encounter difficulties in 
completing proper evaluations of each type of equipment in pre- 
test performance prior to the planned selection date. Census 
day for the 1986 pretests is planned for late March 1986. The 
Bureau is scheduled to select the 1990 data capture equipment m 
September 1986. Assuming that the Los Angeles and Mississippi 
mail response rates are similar to the 56-percent rate in Tampa 
and 38-percent rate in Jersey City, the pretests are unlikely to 
be completed prior to mid-June 1986 because of the at least 
2-month period needed to complete tne field work. As in the 
case of the Tampa pretest, the Bureau would probably not begin 
analyzing the raw data from the testing until July 1986. This 
would leave the Bureau with just 2 to 3 months to complete its 
analysis of the three types of equipment. Such a time con- 
straint could have an adverse impact on evaluating the optical 
iTiark reader, since it is the only equipment that the Bureau has 
not used extensively. 
Bureau decisions on decennial 
off 1 - ,s and evaluation/adjustment 
plans could affect equipment decision 

The Bureau's choice of equipment will be influenced by 
the number and locations of its 1990 processing offices and by 
its decision on coverage evaluation and possible population 
adjustment. If the Bjreau chooses to have a centralized 
structure, i- is likely to choose either the FACT 80 or the 
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optical mark reader to process the large volume c" question- 
naires. On the other hand, if the Bureau chooses a more 
decentralized structure, it becomes more feasible to use the 
slower data entry keying for the smaller volumes processed at 
each office. Additiona e Bureau's rurrent thinking on 

coverage evaluation/adjustment favors key entry. That entry 
technique allows the Bureau to enter names on computer files 
which is important for automated matching {comparing census 
results to other survey results) procedures. This technique 
will be tested as part of the 1985 Tampa pretest. 
Alternatives not pursued 
by the Bureau 

The Bureau has eliminated some automation alternatives 
without testing them. For example, optical mark readers can 
accommodate a multipagrd questionnaire (i.e., the long form 
questionnaire), provided that the form has perforated pages that 
can be sepai ed for processing. T^.is alternative has not been 
actively considered by the Bureau. In the Tampa pretest, only 
the short forn s processed using the optical mark reader 
equ lpment . 

In addition, the desktop optical mark reader, an inexpen- 
sive ($15,000 system), easy-to-operate scanner, has been tested 
for other Bureau applications but not for the decennial census. 
The Bureau could use the desktop optical mark reader if it 
reduced the number of questions on the short form and thereby 
decreased the size of that form. Naturally, the required 
population questions would remain cn the short form. Questions 
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removed from '-he short form and considered necessary could be 
included on the long form, The desktop optical mark readers are 
fast enough to process large volumes of forms quickly (about 400 
per hour) for decentralized data entry, yet inexpensive enough 
to be acquired in large quantities, and could have a diversity 
of uses after >he census. 
Impact of life cycle cost 
on equipment decisio n 

Bureau ofticials have indicated to us that they will 
consider ^ome aspects of life cycle cost during the equipment 
selection decision process. The purchasing of equipment that 
has a once-every-10-years application, however, requires unique 
life-cycle-cost considerations. Bureau officials have indicated 
that they plan to consider the equipment's 

— unit cost, 

— overall cost, 

— purchase-versus- leasing cost, 

— processing capacity, and 

— maintainability and reliability. 

The Bureau's equipment acquisition objective of processing 
over 100 million questionnaires in a short time frame must be 
balanced by the need to consider the long-term cost and 
potential use of acquii.ed equipment. 

Equipment purchased for decennial processing should not end 
up in storage for 9 years, as was the case with much of FACT 80 
equipment used in the last census. The Bureau conducts, on a 
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continuing basis, various surveys and censuses that could be 
tailored to make use of equipment acquired for the decennial. 
Given the rate of technological advancements, it is unlikely 
that eouipment acquired for the 1990 decennial will be the most 
efficient equipment for the 2000 decennial. Therefore, it 
becomes very important that any equipment acquired for 1990 
census have other Bureau uses during the interim nondecennial 
years. In addition, by identifying other uses for the equip- 
ment, equipment costs can prorated among the various surveys 
and censuses, 
PRETESTS 
Jersey City 

A two-stage census approach for administering question- 
naires using long and short forms was tested in Jersey City- 
One half of the Jersey City households received only short forms 
(first stage) and about 6 weeks later 20 percent of them were 
sent a long form (second stage) to obtain additional informa- 
tion. In the other half of the citv, (non-test portion) 80 per- 
cent of the households received a short form and 20 percent 
received a lor , forir at the same time, similar to the 1980 
census. 

The two-stage was tested at the urgings of GAO and others 
to determine if simplifying the basic short form might encourage 
greater public cooperation and thereby improve the accuracy of 
the population counts, the primary purpose of the census. 
Moreover, a shorter, more simplified form would allow quicker 
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processing and thus more time for Bureau ard local officials to 
review preliminary counts. 

As we mentioned in our previous testimonies before your 
subcommittee in June 1 9 R4 and April 1985, we have strong 
reservations about the size and content of the short form. We 
believe the short form should be limited to the basic questions 
needed to obtain an accurate population count. For example, we 
believe that the questions about plumbing and the value and rent 
of housing units increase the questionnaire's complexity and 
thus tend to discourage responses. 

Despite the fact that the short form w3s not as short as we 
recommended in our report Programs to Reduce the Decennial 
Census Ondercount (GGD-76-72, May 5, 1976), t* response rate 
for the short form was better than the long r n — 39 percent 
versus 31 percent. This differential in the <ioil response rate 
for the short Gnd long form* 1 was consistent with the experience 
in the hard to enumerate areas in the 1980 census. The Tampa 
pretest results were similar. The short form response was 58 
percent and the long form response was 48 percent. This 
differential is important to keep in mind considering the 
Bureau's latest estimate that it could save $5 to $6 million in 
the decennial census for every 1 percent of increased question- 
naire mail response which would therefore preclude followup 
activity . 

The *985 Jersey City pretest indicates that there is a 
greater productivity in the followup enumeration for the short 
forms than for long forms. Preliminary data shows that 
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enumerator productivity wa±> about 37 percent higher fot short 
forms than for long forms, nils is an important factor not only 
because of cost consideration out also because of the difficulty 
in obtaining a sufficient number of competent enumerators in the 
?ast census and in thf Jerse^ City pretest. 

Another factor favoring a short form is the arcount of 
follow-up needed for unacceptable mailed-back long forms as 
compared to the short forms. In the 1980 census 36 percent of 
the mailed-back long forms were considered unacceptable (failed 
edit) and required follow-up. This contrasted with only 13 per- 
cent failed ed*t for the short form. 

The mail-back response for the second stage June 10, 1985, 
long form was 16 percent, which is considerably lower than the 
31-percent response for long forms mailed back in the non-test 
portion of Jersey City. However, the results of the Jersey City 
pretests are inconclusive and the test was of limited value for 
a number of reasons. 

The second stage long form repeated 10 questions which the 
respondents had been asked in the fir^t stage short fo<.m. The 
form elso repeated seven questions for each household member. 
In addition, most of the nonrespondents to the first stage short 
form were visited by enumerators *:o obtain the same m*.-«rmat ion 
requested by the second stage long foim. This piobably dis- 
couraged many of the potential second stage respondents. 

The Census Bureau did not attempt to publicize the second 
stage. The June 10 outreach was limited to a boot^ at a 
festival m the city, and the Bureau prepared a press release 
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which appeared in two local newspapers. The person responsible 
for outreach said basically there was "nothing out there" in 
terms of outreach for the second stage, no literature distribu- 
tion, nothing targeted. Moreover, there was limited upfront 
publicity about the second stage advising the Jersey City 
residents that some *ould be receiving a second questionnaire. 

The Bureau did not determine why the first stage response 
rate of 38 percent was far less than the 60 p< rcent antici- 
pated. A limited test of interviewing the nonrespondents was 
hurriedly planned for both the Jersey City and Tampa pretests. 
The sample size goal of 200 Tor each location was too limited to 
derive valid statistical results. In fact, the number of actual 
interviews was 109 in Jersey City and 158 in Tampa. 

In addition, the Census Bureau will never really know the 
reason why the two-stage test failed because it does not intend 
to find out why the stage-two respondents did not mail back 
their questionnaires. The Bureau does not plan to do any eval- 
uations; and no interviewing of the stage-two nonrespondents was 
planned . 
Tampa 

As previously discussed, a major objective of the 1985 pre- 
test in Tampa was to test the use of optical mark reader equip- 
ment. In addition, the Tampa pretest included other evaluations 
such ai the use of reminder cards. 

In our report A $4 Billion Census in 1990? timely Decisions 
on A-ternatives to 1980 Procedures Can Save Millions (GAO-82-13, 
Pebruary 22, 1982), we recommended that the Bureau test the 
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feasibility of using mail reminder cards and follow-up mailings 
for nonrespondents . This recommendation was intended to reduce 
the need for personal visit interviews for the 1990 census. 

We are somewhat concerned that the Bureau's mail card 
follow-up testing in Tampa did not include a multiphased 
follow-up approach. Response to the initial questionnaire 
mail-out was 56 percent in Tampa. The Bureau sent reminder 
cards to about half oi. the nonrespondents. The cards generated 
a net 3.8 percent increase in responses. Even with the increase 
in responses, enumerators still hac* to make door-to-door 
collections for about 40 percent of the Tampa questionnaires. 
In view cf the Bureau's estimate **hat each 1-percent increase in 
the response rate will save $5-6 million in 1990, we believe 
the Bureau missed an opportunity to test the impact of a 
multiphased mail follow-up designed to achieve a greater 
overall mail response rate. A multiphased follow-up would 
involve two to three mailouts designed to encourage nonrespon- 
dents to return their questionnaires, prior to the Bureau begin- 
ning door-to-door collections. At least on? of the reminders 
should include another questionnaire in case the original 
questionnaire was discarded. 

In conjunction with the Tampa pretest, the Bureau is 
currently testing procedures to assist it in determining the 
feasibility of adjusting the raw census counts. The main 
features of the test include a post erameration survey and an 
attempt to match the surv^v population results to the pretest 
population results using automated matching technique' 
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Matcmng, as discussed in our report Procedu r es to Adjust 1980 
Census Counts Have Limitations (GGD 81-28, December 24, 1980), 
was a major problem in prior attempts at coverage 
evaluation/adj ustment. 

Because of the importance of these tests to possible 
population adjustments, we plan to closely monitor the Bureau's 
activities. 
*986 tests 

During 1986, the Bureau will conduct several tests with 
different procedures and activities being stressed. Two 
pretests are planned — one in Los Angeles and the other in eight 
rural counties in Mississippi, including an Indian reservation. 
Both pretests will stress the use of decentralized data pro- 
cessing and combined collection/processing offices. I have 
already commented about these * sts as they relate to automa- 
tion. 

Other activities to be tested include the delivery of 
questionnaires (Mississippi), ways to structure temporary jobs 
to reduce turnover (Los Angeles), improved methods for enumerat- 
ing an Indian reservation (Mississippi), and continued work on 
testing procedures to adjcst the raw census counts (Los 
Angeles) . 

We have also noted that the Bureau has made some changes in 
its proposed short form questionnaire for the 1986 pretests. 
For example, the question on plumbing was deleted and placed on 
the long form, some other questions were combined, other 
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questions expanded, and some were modified. Overall, the size 
of the form or content was not reduced. 

Another test scheduled for 1986 is the Bureau's national 
content test. In that test vzrious types of questions or 
versions of questions will be tested. We plan to closely 
monitor these activities in the ensuing year because of their 
possible influence on the decisions to be made foj the next 
census . 

RESIDENCY RULES 

Where should persons who are counted be tabulated, and who 
should be included in the totals for apportionment purposes are 
basic issues in a decennial census. Traditionally, residency 
rules have been relatively constant and have followed the basic 
rules laid down in the First Census Act of 1790. The concept of 
usual residence has been fundamental in all past censuses. This 
is generally construed to mean the place where the person lives 
and sleeps most of the time. On the basis of current proposals, 
the Bureau will rett^n its basic residency rules. 

The usual place of residence is not necessarily the same as 
a person's legal residence, voting residence, or the place where 
he or she happens to be staying on Census Day. For example, 
individuals from the United States who are abroad for an 
extended period of time are not included in the counts for 
apportionment purposes. Thus, a member of the Armed Forces who 
is assigned abroad and who may maintain a permanent legal 
address in this country and vote using an absentee ballot, is 
not counted for apportionment purposes. Moreover, a member of 
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the Armed Forces assigned to a domestic base or port xs cojnted 
at that location regardles? of his preservice residence or 
voting residence. A ollege student has traditionally been 
counted in the locality in which he resides while attending 
school • 

Some stau'S and locations can gain an advantage or be at a 
disadvantage because o* these rjles. For example, a state whxch 
has large military hases or ports, such as Virginia would gai^ 
from the Bureau's rules, tome states which have more college 
age students than college enrollment opportuniti^ within that 
State (nev college student migration) will be at a disadvantage 
for apportionment purposes. 

On the other hand, decennial census counts are used for 
puiposes othor than apportionment, such as fund distributions. 
The larger the populations, the greater burden on the state or 
community for services needed. On that basis, the usual home 
rule has merit regardless of legal or voting residence. 

There are other factors to consider in pondering the 
appropriateness of the rules. The include the ability to 
obtain accurate information with a reasonable cost and the 
relative size of the population groups under consideration. For 
example, there is no good bource of data for the number of U.S. 
citizens overseas who are not affiliated with the federal 
government. Locating them would be di rCl cnit* 

There is no simple formula for residency rules. The Bureau 
has followed our forefathers' resolve as laid down in the 1790 
Act, and it has taken into consideration the practical 
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implications. Congress has not legislated residency rules in 
recent censuses; it has delegated that authority to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and it has permitted the Secretary to delegate 
further to the Bureau of the Census. Although the residency 
rules can be debated, the Bureau needs :o develop its question- 
naire and instructions to accommodate the rules decided on. The 
residency rules should be established within the next 2 years. 
Therefore, if the Congress wishes to involve itself in develop- 
ing the rules, now is an appropriate time to do so. 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE OFFICE OF 
INSPECTOR GENERAL ON ADP 

In its report dated September 30, 1984, the Office of 
Inspector General (OIG), Department of Commerce, recommended 
that Bureau management support an ongoing ADP future systems 
design staff that would coordinate its efforts with decennial 
planning staffs. The OIG also recommenced that the Bureau 
establish a formal ADP planning process which would include the 
development of a long-term life-cycle development plan to 
identify systems to be automated by 1990 and set a timetable foe 
automation upgrade. 

We support the OIG's recommendations. However, we do not 
currently believe that the recommendations, even if fully 
adopted, would expedite the Bureau's planning cycle for 
automation of the 1990 census. We believe that the incorpora- 
tion of a life-cycle development plan, as I noted earlier, could 
affect the choice of equipment for data entry of the 1990 census 
because of the factors affecting the disposjtion of the 
equipment after the census. 
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To update the status of the Bureau's actions, we note that 
the Bureau designated a chief of the ADP Planning and Acquisi- 
tion staff effective March 10, 1985. The Bureau specified that 
the functions and staff of the former long-range ADP planning 
staff, which had been disbanded in 1983, were reassigned to the 
ADP Planning and Acquisition staff. 

The former long-range ADP staff reported to the Bureau's 
Deputy Director. The new staff will report to the Assistant 
Director for ADP, which is two levels below the Office of the 
Deputy Director. Because of this lower position in the 
organization, the current staff's influence and independence may 
be reduced. In that environment it will be difficult for the 
new staff to influence the planning of the automation of the 
1990 census. T K io is discouraging if the Bureau is to achieve 
an integrated ADP operation. 
OBSERVATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 

The Census Bureau's efforts in the 1985 pretests were 
useful in studying the automation of clerical activities asso- 
ciated with collection operacions and determining the feasi- 
bility of early data capture. However, because the Bureau did 
not start vigorc us planning and research early, bs we have con- 
tinually suggested, it has not maximized its opportunities in 
the pretests. It did not 

— incorporate into its pretest planning the long lead time 
needed for automation acquisition, 

—adequate" *' design tiie census questionnaire to encourage 
i*am respond in its Tampa pretest of the optical mark 
reader , 
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--formally evaluate the use of a long form that could be 
separated to per.mt data entry using the optical mark 
reader , 

— properly test the two-stage census using a streamlined 
short form and a long form which does not repeat, except 
for needed linkage, questiors in the short for.u, 
— adequately evaluate the reasons for nonresponse in the 

1985 pretests, and 
— test the effectiveness of a multiphased mail followup 
scheme, including the sending of another questionnaire, 
to questionnaire nonrespondents. 
Additionally, the Bureau is seriously considering the use 
of data keying, the most expensive, slowest, error prone, 
labor intensive of the data entry options. On the other hand, 
it is not seriously evaluating the use of desktop optical mark 
reader equipment, which could have multi-purpose use after the 
census . 

Tn order to develop the best 1990 census, we bexieve the 
processing technology, the collection methodology, and the 
questionnaire content and design must all be compati* le and 
synergistic? and that significant changes in equipment, 
procedures, and forms should be adequately tested and 
evaluated. However, in view of the short planning time 
remaining, we believe the Bureau cannot afford the luxury of 
testing all th? potential improvements in its formal pretests. 
Pretests require about a year for preparation, are expensive, 
and involve enumerator foilowup activities which are not a 
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requisite for ail testing. We believe the Bureau should use 
special purpose tests to adequately evaluate (1) the potential 
of different types of data entry equipment (2) questionnaires, 
specifically a short simplified form and (3) procedures, 
including a two-stage census. Such tests could be completed 
months ahead of the 1986 pretests (field activities would not b« 
required) and would provide the Bureau an opportunity to make up 
for some lost time in its decision making process. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement. We 
will be happy to respond to any questions. 

Mr. Garcia. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sherman M. Funk, inspector general, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

STATEMENT OF SHERMAN M. FUNK, INSPECTOR GENERAL, U.S. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Mr. Funk. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Hansen, Mr. Myers, thank you for 
the chance to appear before you to discuss our assessment of the 
Census Bureau's preparations for the 1990 decennial census. 

With your permission, I would like to furnish the full text of my 
prepared testimony for the record and present a very abbreviated 
summary. 

Mr. Garcia. Without objection, certainly. 

Mr. Funk. I might say, a couple of weeks ago, I came across a 
survey report which claimed that witnesses on the Hill who pre- 
pared the abbreviated versions ended up spending 60 percent more 
time than on their unabbreviated versions. I will try not to fall into 
that trap. [Laughter]. 

Mv comments today will cover the extent to which my office is 
monitoring the 1990 decennial, the Bureau's efforts to improve au- 
tomation of decennial activities, the projected cost of the decennial, 
and the 1985 decennial pretests. 

Before discussing these areas, however, I would like to note some 
concerns I have about the potential for improper hiring of census 
personnel, and for improper use of census personnel data, based on 
partisan political considerations. In one widely publicized case, an 
investigation of ours resulted in the conviction and imprisonment 
of a former census district manager for illegal political activities 
during the 1980 decennial. We showed that census employment in 
his office had been offered in return for activities on behalf of local 
politicians. This was the first case ever successfully prosecuted for 
illegal patronage practices in the Bureau. We also investigated a 
number of similar allegations in other district offices, enough to 
convince us that—although it by no means reflected a national 
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problem— the Census Bureau was not sufficiently sensitive in 1980 
to the danger of such abuee. 

About 300,000 temporary employees will be hired by the Bureau 
for the 1990 decennial, and their names will be included on auto- 
mated lists. I would hope that safeguards are built into the system 
to assure that, regardless of which party holds the administration 
in 1990, these lists will not be used as an assembly line for cam- 
paign workers in 1992. 

Census data mt t not only be accurate and collected without par- 
tisan bias, but the American public must perceive it to be so. I ad- 
vised Department and Bureau officials of my concerns in this area, 
and I have been assured that they feel as I do. In the next few 
years, our reviews will determine whether the Bureau is taking 
adequate action to preclude illegal political activity in connection 
with the 1990 census. 

With regard to monitoring preparations for the 1990 census, we 
have audited various aspects of these preparations during the last 
3 years. Based on our audit results, the Department reported to the 
President last December that decennial planning represented a 
major internal control weakness. 

In fiscal year 1983, wo expressed concerns about census oversight 
and planning. We stressed that the Bureau plan early for the 1990 
effort. We were concerned with the lack of formal plans and docu- 
mentation, and the uncertainty of almost everyone interviewed 
about 1990 milestones and the sequencing of activities. 

It was not until February 1985 that a 1990 decennial master plan 
was issued, and the Bureau still has no automation master plan. 
The apparent lack of progress is especially disturbing considering 
the time it has taken for major census system changes. The Bureau 
and the Department of Commerce historically have taken 4 to 5 
years to make automated equipment available for use after a need 
was identified. I might add that the Grace Commission emphasized 
in one of its reports that the acquisition of ADP equipment is not 
something the Governr ,ent tends to do well. Now, of course, less 
than 3 years remain before the 1988 dress rehearsal. 

The Bureau appears to be caught in a repetitive cycle which im- 
pedes making major improvements to the decennial process. Early 
in the decade, plans begin for greater automation of the next de- 
cennial census. About midway through the docade, it becomes ap- 
parent that ADP procurement leadtime co*isiderations, together 
with difficulties in pinning down system requirements early 
enough, make it virtually impossible to complete an adequate new 
census systems procurement. Then relatively quick fixes are 
sought; these may represent significant advances, but they tend not 
to come to grips with basic problems. 

The decennial year arrives. Everybody at the Bureau works at a 
fever pitch, focusing normally on brush fires, not the long-term 
problems. There is a kind of a letdown in planning for several 
years after the decennial, partly in reaction to the massive work- 
load, partly to concentrate on tabulating and getting out decennial 
data, and partly to complete other census work such as the eco- 
nomic census. Then, planning begins for the next decennial and the 
cycle repeats. 
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In fiscal year 1984, we audited Census' efforts to upgrade its ADP 
equipment and methodologies. Our audit determined that imprc/e- 
ments a*e needed in decennial automation, data capture, geograph- 
ic support system development, address data base development, tbl- 
lowup on nonrespondents, and coverage improvements. 

Our review also indicated that Census had not determined cost- 
saving opportunities for the 1990 decennial. Nor had it prepared 
adequate documentation on decennial methodologies. Since then, 
the 1990 decennial master plan was issued, which is an admirably 
ambitious and comprehensive plan, and that established milestones 
for resolving some of our concerns. In addition, we obtained tenta- 
tive management commitments to reduce selected decennial ex- 
penditures. 

Decennial costs are expected to decrease in data capture, geo- 
graphic support, address list preparation and some of the improve- 
ment programs. However, census management has also advised us 
that expected increases in 1990 processing and data requirements 
will cost almost as much as the expected savings. 

This fiscal year, we reviewed 1980 and projected 1990 decennial 
costs. The 1980 census was extremely expensive compared to prior 
censuses. The 1960 census cost $128 million; the 1970 census $221 
million and the 1980 census over $1 billion. Based on 1970 decenni- 
al costs adjusted for the increases in housing units and inflation, 
the 1980 decennial should have cost between $500 and $600 million. 
We were advised by census management that there is currently no 
management study justifying the extraordinary increase in cost 
from 1970 to 1980. 

We believe that additional cost controls are needed to analyze 
and control 1990 spending. An important first step is to construct a 
cost baseline for 1990. Decennial cost increases from 1970 through 
1980 should be reviewed to determine which ones provided im- 
proved census coverage and which ones did not. A cost-benefit anal- 
ysis should be performed for each of the 51 improvements that sub- 
stantially increased decennial costs from 1970 to 1980. 

In addition, a cost-benefit analysis is needed for each proposed 
substantial increase in decennial deliverables or processing from 
1980 to 1990. Together, these analyses should help in the develop- 
ment of a solid cost baseline for 1990. 

We completed an initial assessment of the 1985 tests conducted 
in Tampa and Jersey City. Our assessment focused on how the 
Bureau handled the nonresponse portion of the census enumera- 
tion. On the basis of our limited work, we have reservations about 
the extent of the Bureau's commitment to experiment with new 
techniques to reduce the cost of following up on nonrespondents. 
Followup is estimated to cost about $6 million nationally for each 
percentage point of households which do not return their question- 



Specifically, we found a failure to experiment with using the 
telephone to reduce door-to-door followup. In 1982, the then Under 
Secretary for Economic Affairs stated that alternatives for follow- 
ing up on nonrespondents, such as more use of the phone, would be 
carefully examined. And yet, during the 1985 tests, the Bureau did 
not utilize telephones or any other technique designed to reduce 
costs associated with door-to-door followup. I do not mean to under- 
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state the difficulties here. We recognize that there are major logis- 
tical and technological problems involved in trying to cross-match 
address lists with telephone numbers, particularly in the case of 
multiunit dwellings. Nevertheless, we feel that experimentation 
with new techniques in the 1985 tests would have given the Bureau 
additional time to refine innovative approaches prior to 1990. 

Also, we found that different standards were developed locally to 
measure productivity at each of the test locations. For example, in 
Jersey City, crew leaders told us that enumerators were expected 
to complete nine questionnaires in an 8-hour day, while in Tampa, 
we were told that the standard was 15. Crew leaders in Jersey City 
told us that any questionnaires completed above nine were counted 
for the next day's production. Inasmuch as hours worked were 
based on the number of questionnaires completed, we do not know 
whether enumerators actually worked all of the hours for which 
they were paid. 

Further, enumerators were allowed to schedule their own work 
hours for followup visits to households. Allowing enumerators to 
schedule their own hours contributed to the need for return visits. 
We found, for example, that visits were being made in the early 
afternoon, a time which has been shown to be unproductive. 

The foregoing are examples where cost savings could be achieved 
through experimentation and better management of the enumera- 
tion process. We urge the Bureau to use the 1986 test for experi- 
mentation and to test new techniques to reduce costs. 

In summary, we recognize that it is indeed easier to criticize 
than to take a decennial census. Census officials and employees are 
currently working extremely hard preparing for 1990. However, we 
believe that timeframes are so short that major system advances 
may not be made. 

The following improvements in the Census ADP systems develop- 
ment are needed. 

The long-range ADP planning group should be expanded and 
headed by a senior executive experienced in major systems develop- 
ment. The staffs responsibilities, which are now largely operation- 
al, should be restricts to ADP planning and systems development. 
Ten years from now, the Bureau should not be in the same position 
regarding automation for the 2000 decennial as it is now in 1985 
regarding the 1990 decennial. 

An automation master plan and r ^er required systems docu- 
mentation should be prepared. Decisions on automation tasks and 
milestones need to be made. The plan should identify ADP systems 
life cycles, determine needed improvements in census automation 
and specify which projects can be completed by the 1990 decennial 
and which ones will take longer. 

Census ADP systems development should be a continual process 
which accommodates, but is separate from, the decennial process. 
The Bureau will experience continuing difficulties developing ADP 
systems if, every decennial, it deemphasizes systems development 
for several years to prepare for and take the census. A major goal 
should be the breakout of the cycle I described earlier. 

A systems engineering firm that specializes in providing over- 
sight assistance for major systems development should be hired. 
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The firm's first task should be to develop a census automation 
master plan and life-cycle development documentation. 

As far as costs are concerned, the decennial census apparently is 
an endeavor that can cost almost anything depending upon the 
enumeration and processing methodologies selected. Careful analy- 
sis of the past and future spending is essential to keeping the cost 
of the census under control. 

Incidently, we understand that projected decennial expenditures 
through fiscal year 1986 are more than 10 times decennial expendi- 
tures through 1976. To the extent that this reflects better prepara- 
tory work, it may well represent a justifiable increase. With regard 
to the 1986 tests, the Bureau must experiment with new techniques 
to improve decennial coverage at reduced costs end improve its 
enumeration management. 

Census management has been very responsive to our suggestions 
for improved decennial cost controls. We currently are waiting for 
comparable commitments from census management to improve au- 
tomation planning. 

Our work during the next few years on decennial preparations 
will continue to focus on the realism and effectiveness of the Bu- 
reau's actions to deal with cost, automation, and overall planning. 
For the 1986 test in Los Angeles, we will conduct a special review 
of the manner in which the Bureau approaches the minority un- 
dercount. The great diversity and size of the minority population of 
Los Angeles should give the Bureau a realistic idea of its ability to 
deal with the undercount issue. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared comments and, of 
course, I will be happy to answer questions. 

[Statement follows:J 
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STATEMENT OF SHERMAN M. FUNK, INSPECTOR GENERAL, UNITED STATES 



DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 



Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, I would like to 
thank you for this opportunity to appear before you and discuss 
our assessment of the Census Bureau's preparations for the 1990 
aecennial census. My comments will cover the extent to which 
my office is monitoring the 1990 decennial, the Bureau's efforts 
to improve automation of decennial activities, the projected 
cost of the 1990 decennial, and the 1985 decennial pretest. 



Before discussing these areas, however, I would like to note 
some oncerns I have about the potential for improper hiring of 
census personnel, and for improper use of census personnel 
data, based on partisan political considerations. In one case 
which received extensive media coverage, our investigation of 
the former manager of a Census district office resulted in his 
conviction and imprisonment for illegal political activities 
during the 1980 decennial. Working with the Department of 
Justice, we provided ev 4 dence that :ensus employment had been 
offered to several persons in return cor a wide range of 
activities on behalf ot local politicians. This was the first 
case ever to be successfully prosecuted involving illegal 
patronage practices m the Bureau. We also investigated a 
number of similar allegations in other district offices, enough 
to convince us tnat — although it by no means reflected a 
nationwide problem — the Census Bureau was not sufficiently 
sensitive in 1980 to the danger of such abuse. 



About 300,000 temporary employees will be hired by the Bureau 
for the decennial census and their names will be included on 
automated lists. I would hope that safeguards are built into 
the system to assure that, regardless of which p*rty holds the 
Administration in 1990, these lists will not be used as an 
assembly line for campaign workers in the 1992 election. 



The decennial census develops information that is of critical 
importance to the nation — politically, socially, and economi- 
cally. It is central to the House reapportionment process. 
Census data must therefore not only be accurate and collected 
without partisan bias, but the American public must perceive it 
to be so. I advised Department and Bureau officials of my 
concerns in this area, and have been assured that they feel as 
I do. During the next few years, our reviews will determine 
whether the Bureau is taking adequate action to preclude 
illegal political activity in connection with the 1990 census. 
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With regard to monitoring preparations for the 1990 census, we 
have audited various aspects of these preparations (or the last 
three years. Based on our audit results, tne Department 
reported to the President in December 1984 that decennial 
planning represented a major internal control weakness. 



In fiscal year 1983, we expressed concerns about census over- 
sight and planning. We stressed that the Bureau plan early for 
'.he 1990 effort. We were concerned with lack of formal plans 
and documentation, and the uncertainty of almost everyone 
interviewed about 1990 milestones and sequencing of activities. 
Our audit disclosed that the Bureau had not established a planning 
and control system to oversee and manage the 1980 decennial as 
late as 2-1/2 years prior to that census. Also, the Bureau 
devoted substantial time and resources over a seven-year period 
to increasing the use of improved automation techniques in the 
1980 ce~*us. However, the Bureau fell behind schedule for 
acquiring and installing improved ADP capabilities and in 
1977 decided to use the existing computer configuration to 
process the 1980 census. 



The Bureau has indicated that it would take steps to prevent 
the repetition of these problems. However, it appears that the 
Bureau again may experience many of the pitfalls of the 1980 
census, inasmuch as 1990 planning activities have been slow in 
developing. It was not until February 1985 that a 1990 decennial 
master plan was issued, and the Bureau still has no automation 
master plan. The apparent lack of progress is especially 
disturbing considering the time it has taken for major census 
system changes. The Bureau and the Department of Commerce 
historically have taken four to five years to make automated 
equipment available for use after a need was identified. (This 
problem is not unique to Commerce. The Grace Commission has 
pointed out that one of the things the Fee* ^1 Government does 
r.ot do well is tunely acquisition of ADP -merit.) Less than 

three years remain before the 1988 dress re sal. 



In fiscal year 1984, we audited Census' efforts to upgrade its 
ADP equipment and methodologies. The Bureau appears to be 
caught m a repetitive decennial cycle that impedes making 
major improvements to the decennial process. Early in the 
decade, plans begin for greater automation of the next decennial 
census. About midway through the decade, ADP procurement lead- 
time considerations, together with difficulties in pinning down 
system requirements early enough, make it virtually impossible 
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to complete an adequate new census systems procurement. Then 
relatively quick fixes are sought, which may represent signifi- 
cant advances, but do not come to grips with basic problems. 
The decennial year arrives. Everyone in the Bureau works at a 
feverish pitch, focusing on immediate brush fires, not the long- 
term problems. There is a slowdown for several years after the 
decennial, partly as a reaction to the massive workload, partly 
as a need to concentrate on tabulating and getting out decennial 
data, and partly to complete other census work such as the 
economic census. Then, planning begins for the next decennial 
and the cycle repeats. 



Our audit d»»-ermined that improvements are needed m 
decennial automat ion , data capture , Geographic Support System 
development, address data base development, follow-up on non- 
respondents and coverage improvement. Details on the deficien- 
cies follow. 



DECENNIAL AUTOMATION 



A key problem that the Bureau faced during past decennials and 
faces again for the 1990 census is the lack of an ongoing ADP 
system design and development staff. In effect, how does the 
Bureau break out of the cycle I previously described? For the 
19 90 decennial , the Bureau establ ishe<2 the Future Systems 
Design Staff to direct and implement a fully integrated census 
automated data processing and telecommunications systsm. In 
January 1983, the staff was disbanded for reasons that are 
unclear. 



Bureau management advised us they were concerned about elimina- 
tion of the Future Systems Design Staff in 1983 and the lack of 
central long-range ADP planning. We were told that Census had 
been trying for several months to address the problem. 
The reason given for the delay in establishing a Long-Range ADP 
banning Staff, the successor to the Future Systems Design 
Staff, was the difficulty in obtaining a suitable individual to 
head the staff. The Bureau ultimately gave up trying to hire a 
senior executive to head its long-range ADP planning and instead 
assembled a staff of four professionals headed by a GM-15. The 
staff is reporting to the current Assistant Director for ADP. 
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We were advised that the staff's procurement duties have kept 
it from doing ADP planning work. We consider the staff an 
inadequate replacement for a senior executive and eight staff 
members of the prior Future Systems Design Staff. 



The lack of an automation master plan is another major weakness 
in the Bureau's efforts to improve its data processing systems. 
ADP master plans guide the process of administering automated 
systems throughout their existence. Wichout a master plan, the 
Bureau may (1) encounter £ prolonged acquisition process for 
ADP equipment, (2) be unsuccessful in its efforts to achieve 
compatibility in ADP systems, (3) pay too much to procure 
computers, and (4) design inefficient and duplicative systems. 
The Bureau needs normal systems documentation to support its 
ADP development efforts. This includes an automation master 
plan, li^e-cycle cost control plana, ADP system product guide- 
lines, and life-cycle systems development and implementation 
plans. The Bureau's decennial master plan milestones on automa- 
tion and it3 annual information technology plans, although 
useful, a re no substitute for a long-range automa tion master 
plan and systems life-cycle documentation. 



We believe that the Bureau also needs to solicit the services 
of non-Bureau ADP management expertise (e.g. , a systems engineer- 
ing contractor) to assist in developing 1990 systems requirements 
and operating concepts. The Bureau's need for ADP management 
assistance is supported by its (1) limited and fragmented 
approach toward improving ADP systems, (2) lack of current 
systems documentation, and (3) deficient ADP planning. 
Typically, a systems engineering contractor provides technical 
support services throughout the design and development of a 
major ADP system. This includes: 



Preparing systems' documentation, analyses and work plans. 
Developing new systems requirements and operating concepts. 
Providing program management technical support, 
preparing software and hardware acquisition plans. 
Assisting with quality assurance. 
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The Bureau's need for outside ADP assistance also has b*»3n cited 
by GAO in its January 11, 1983, report entitled, "Th. Census 
Bureau Needs to Plan Now For a More Automated 1990 Decennial 
Census . " The Bureau ' s response to GAO stated that "greater 
attention would be given to the use of non-Bureau expertise to 
assist the Bureau in planning the 1990 activities, including 
the use of automation and application of state-of-the-art tech- 
nology." The Bureau has yet to procure the services of a systems 
engineering firm to assist in providing oversight for the 
overall ADP systems development effort (including improving 
census ADP planning and documentation). 



FOSDIC DATA CAPTURE SYSTEM 



The FOSDIC data capture system was designed to transfer data 
from census questionnaires to computer recordr. FOSDIC includes 
the camera systems for photographing census documents, the film 
developing system, the film reading system and the transmission 
and receipt of the data in machine-readable form at the Bureau's 
main computer processing section. Bureau personnel stated that 
no final decision for improving the data capture system has 
been reached. The decision-making process will not be completed 
until late 1986. We are concerned that centralized FOSDIC 
systems once again could be chosen as the primary data capture 
system for the decennial census. If so, high costs and labor- 
intensive activities will continue. 



In 1980, the Bureau spent $106 million preparing questionnaires 
for data capture. Another $115 million was spent on data 
capture at the Bureau's three processing centers. The data 
capture process required thousands of employees to perform 
numerous time-consuming and labor- i ntens ivo clerical activities. 
The Bureau is exploring automated methods of capturing data in 
the field rather than at centralized processing centers. The 
sooner the data are captured on computer media after collection 
by census takers, the more manual processes (such as editing) can 
be automated. Although FOSDIC was used effectively for three 
decennials (in 1960, 1970 and 1980), there are drawbacks to 
expanding it for decentralized use. First, FOSDIC is custom 
built and would be difficult to obtain for all Bureau field 
offices. Second, FOSDIC does not offer automated back—ip 
capabilities in the event of system failure; a redundant system 
apparently would be required at each location. Finally, we 
found that FOSDIC would need upgrading to be used for the 1990 
decennial . 
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Discussions with Census ADP engineering personnel revealed that 
research and development work is improving automated data 
capture systems. Optical mark recognition and online editing/ 
keying were used in the 1982 economic census. It would appear 
that, foi 1990, the Bureau is moving U lrd some mix of POSDIC, 
direct data ontry and, depending upon the 1986 pretest, OMR. 
Howevei, ADP and planning personnel disagree at this time on 
their ability to meet future data capture improvement milestones 
and deliver potential systems. 



AUTOMATED GEOGRAPHIC SUPPORT SYSTEM 



The Bureau planned to have its geographic system fully automated 
by the end of fiscal year 1987. We noted that milestones 
passed without receipt of scheduled deliverables. Simply put, 
the automated Geographic Support System will help control 
census data collection by producing geographic maps, assigni r ~* 
geographic location codes to addresses to be surveyed by 
enumerators, and supporting related systems for questionnaire 
check-in, control and follow-up. Dating 1980, difficulties 
were encountered in the geographic support process. Poor 
quality maps were produced that could not be used by th- census 
takers. As a result, the 1980 process caused the 3urenu to 
spend million* of additional dollars and the enumeration process 
was delayed. The higher costs were due to; greater complexity in 
the geographic products than predicted from prototypes; contusion 
from late or inccnplete specifications and procedures; slower 
than expected production caused by large numbers of inexperienced 
personnel; large amounts of overtime to maV e up for slow 
production; and general disorganization in the flcv of materials 
caused by inadequate control systems. 



At the time of out audit, Bureau personnel stated that the 
automated Geographic Support System schedule had slipped a year 
due to slow hardware procurements, we are concerned tha' this and 
any such further slippages may delay timely implementation of the 
system. 



AUTOMATED ADDRESS DATA BASE 



Another issue relating to the Geographic Support System is that 
the Bureau has not developed an up-to-date automated address 
list. For the * 1 decennial, approximately $100 million and 
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four years of effort were expended to compile a national mailing 
list. K this system is not improved, inflation and continued 
population growth could drive address costs for the 1990 decen- 
nial to somewhere in the neighborhood of $250 million. The 
1980 mailing list was developed by purchasing address listings 
from commercial firms for major areas and physically canvassing 
rural and small urban areas. Unfortunately, the purchased 
lists provided fewer and less accurate addresses than 
expected. The mailing lists were updated by further canvassing 
and using Postal Service checks for accuracy and ompleteness. 
However, the Bureau encountered operational problems that 
hampered canvassing operations and Postal Service reviews. 



Because the 1980 mailing list and subsequent corrections to the 
list were prepared manually, no automated address file was 
created. For 1990 and subsequent censuses, the Bureau should 
develop £n automated address data base that incorporates 
programmed controls to ensure that census and post-census 
operations are supported by accurate address information. 



FOLLOW-UP ON NON RESPONDENTS AND DECENNIAL IMPROVEMENTS 



At a cost of $145 million, follow-up actions were among the 
most costly and inefficient used during the 1980 decennial. To 
obtain a more complete and accurate 1980 census, census 
takers went to each household that failed to respond to a census 
questionna re. Because door-to-door follow-up is so expensive, 
the Bureau needs to explore and identify less costly pro- 
cedures such as improving pre-census publicity to obtain a 
higher response rate for mailed questionnaires, sending follow- 
up questionnaires ("second wave mailings") or, possibly, some 
form of telephone-assisted follow-up. 



Decennial improvements also were among the most costly 
decennial census ooerations. The Bureau spent a total of 
$370 million for 51 improvements aimed at upgrading 1980 census 
coverage. Not all of the 1980 improvements produced the desired 
results. For example, in 1980, lists were obtained from depart- 
ments of motor vehicles to identify persons in areas of concen- 
trated minority populations. Individuals were matched to 
census lists and nonmatches were followed up. The Bureau 
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spent $6,3 million in hopes of adding between 400,000 to 
900,000 individuals. However, only 130,000 names were added, 
-osting almost $50 per person. The Bureau needs to critically 
analyze follow-up and improvement procedures used during 1980 
to determine which ones proved to be the most effective. 



1990 DECENNIAL COSTS 



Our 1984 review indicated that Census had not determined cost- 
saving opportunities for the 1990 decennial and had not prepared 
adequate documentation on decennial methodologies. Since 
then, the 1990 decennial master plan was issued which established 
milestones for resolving our concern*?. In addition, we obtained 
tentative management commitments to reduce selected decennial 
expenditures. Decennial costs are expected to decrease in data 
capture, geographic support, address list preparation and some 
improvement programs. However, Censjs management also advised 
us that expected increases in 1990 processing and data require- 
ments will cost almost as much as the expected savings. 



This fiscal year, we reviewed 1980 and projectad 1990 decennial 
costs. The 1980 census was extremely expensive compared to 
prior rc -"uFes, The 1960 census cost $128 million, the 1970 
census $221 million and the 1980 census over $1 billion. 
Based on 1970 decennial costs adjusted for the increases in 
housing units and lnflc.'" vi, the 1980 decennial should have 
cost $500-600 million. We were advised by Census management 
that there is currently no management study justifying the 
extraordinary increase in decennial costs from 1970 to 1980. 

We believe that additional cost controls are needed to analyze 
and control 1990 spending. An important first step is to 
construct a cost baseline for 1990. Decennial cost increases 
frcm 1970 to J980 should be reviewed to determine which ones 
provided improved census coverage and which ones did not. A 
cost/benefit analysis should be performed for each of the 51 
improvements that substantially increased decennial costs from 
1970 to 1980. 



In addition, a cost/benefit analysis is necied for each 
proposed substantial increase in decennial deliverables or 
processing from 1980 to 1990. Toget er, these analyses should 
help in the development of a solid cost baseline for 1990. 
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Census management agreed to perform these cost/benefit analyses 
Because of the amount of work required to complete the 1980 
cost/benefit analyses, they will not be finished until fall 
1986. The 1990 analyses will be done on an as-needed basis 
between now and 1990. 

198 5 PRETEST 

We completed an initial assessment of the 1985 pretest conducted 
in Tampa, Florida, and Jersey City, New Jersey, our assessment 
focjsed on how the Bureau handled the nonresponse portion of 
the Census enumeration. On the basis of our limited work thus 
tar, we have reservations about the 




A failure to experiment with using the telephone to reduce 
door-to-door follow-up. m 1982, the Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs stated tnat alternatives for following up on 
nonrespondents, such as more use of the phone, would be 




. — — uiiiicuuies nere. we recog- 
^ 2 Ki-«f t f 6 ^ ar ? ma3or lo 9 ls tical and technological 
problems involved in cross-matching address lists with 
^!i??^ e nurabers ' P* r ticularly in the case of multiunit 
dwellings. Nevertheless, we feel that experimentation with 
new techniques in the 1985 pretest would have given the 
Bureau additional time to refine innovative approaches 
prior to the 1990 decennial. FF 

Different standard* were being used to measure productivity 
at each of the pretest locations. For example, m Jersey 
City, crew leaders told us that enumerators were expected to 
complete nine questionnaires in an eight-hour day, while i n 
Tampa, we were told the standard wes fifteen. Crew leaders 
in Jersey City told us that any questionnaires completed 
above nine wers counted for the next day'* production. 
Inasmuch as hours worked were based on the number of 
questionnaires completed, we do not knn* whether enumerators 
actually worked all of the hours ;hey reported. 
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0 Further, enumerators were allowed to schedule their own work 
hours for follow-up visits to households. Allowing enumera- 
tors to schedule their own hours can contribute to the need 
for return visits. We found visits being made in early 
afternoon--a time which has been shown through studies to 
be unproductive. 



The foregoing are examples where cost savings could be achieved 
through experimentation and better management of the enumeration 
process. We urge the Bureau to use the J986 pretest for 
experimentation and to test new tec* Piques to reduce costs. 
It appears that the objective of the bureau was essentially to 
complete the 1985 pretest on schedule. To do this, reliance 
was placed on ol3 and proven techniques rather than new, and 
perhaps more cost-effective, approaches. 



SUMMARY 



In summary, we recognize that it is easier to criticize than 
to take a decennial census. Census officials and employees 
currently are working hard preparing for the 1990 
decennial. However, we believe that time frames are so short 
that major systems advances may not be made. The following 
improvements in Census ADP systems development are needed: 



0 The long-range ADP planning group should be expanded and 
headed by a senior executive experienced in major systems 
development. The staff's responsibilities should be re- 
stricted to ADF planning and systems development. Ten years 
from now, the Bureau should not be in the same position 
regarding automation of the 2000 decennial as it is in 198 S 
regarding the 1990 decennial. 

0 An a itomation master plan and other required systems docu- 
mentation should be prepared. Decisions on automation 
tasks and milestones need to be made. The plan should 
identify ADP systems life-cycles, determine needed improve- 
ments in census automation, and specify which projects can 
be completed for the 1990 decennial and which ones will take 
longer. 

0 Census ADP systems development should be a continual process 
which accommodates, but is separate from, the decennial 
process. The Bureau will experience continuing difficulties 
in developing ADP systems if, every decennial, it deempha- 
sues systems development for several years to prepare 
for and take the census. 
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° A systems engineering firm that specializes in providing over- 
sight assistance for major systems development should be 
hired. The firm's first task should be to develop a census 
automation master plan and life-cycle development documenta- 
tion. 



As far as costs are concerned, the decennial census apparently 
is an endeavor that can cost almost anything depending on the 
enumerat ion and processing methodologies selected. Careful 
analysis of past and future spending is essential to keeping 
the cost of the census under an lance of control. 

Incidentally, we understand that pre jecennial expendi- 

tures through fiscal year 1986 are mot en times decennial 

expenditures through 1976 . To the t ,.it that this reflects 
better preparatory work, it may well represent a justifiable 
increase. Wi*-.h regard to the 1986 pretest, the Bureau must 
experiment with new techniques to improve decennial coverage at 
reduced costs and improve its enumeration management. 



Census management has been very responsive to our suggestions 

for improved decennial cost controls. We currently are waiting 

for comparable commitments from Census management to improve 
automation planning. 



Our work during the next few years on decennial preparations 
will continue to focus on the realism and effectiveness of the 
Bureau's actions to deal with cost, automation and overall 
planning. For the 1986 pretest in Los Angeles, we will conduct 
a special review of the manner in which the Bureau approaches 
the minority undercount. The great diversity and size of the 
minority population in Los Angeles should give the Pureau a 
realistic idea of its ability to doal with the u .oercount 
issue. 



Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared comments, I will be 
happy to answer any questions. 
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Mr. Garcia. Thank you very much, Mr. Funk. 

Mr. John Keane, Director of the Bureau of the Cenflus. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN G. KEANE, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF THE 
CENSUS, ACCOMPANIED BY PETER A. BOUNPANE, ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR FOR DEMOGRAPHIC CENSUSES 

Dr. Keane. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You stated at the outset of your chairmanship that you would be 
interested in the Census Bureau activities and you have shown it 
by this and other hearings, 

I would like to acknowledge the presence of Congressman 
Hansen and Congressman Myers, too. We appreciate your continu- 
ing interest and your involvement. And also that extends to the 
General Accounting Office and to the inspector general's office, 
and to anybody else with a genuine interest in the Census Bureau 
and our activities, and particularly the 1990 cenpus. We genuinely 
welcome their shared interest where people are trying to help us 
do a better job. 

Now, then, this hearing is directed to several specific questions 
about important parts of the 1990 census. In the interest of efficien- 
cy and clarity, I would like to defer to Peter Bounpane, our Assist- 
ant Director for Demographic Censuses, to give you an overview. 
And if I hear nothing to the contrary, we would like to have our 
written statement included in the record. 

Mr. Bounpane will give an overview of four specific areas which 
we understand are the interest of this subcommittee: Automation 
plans of the 1990 census; the 1985 test censuses, and that includes 
the address list compilation test, 1986 test census objectives, and 
the 1990 resident rules. 

And then Mr. Bounpane and I will answer questions as you so 
wish. 

[Statement follows;] 
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REMARKS OF THE OIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
JOHN G. KEANE 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON CENSUS AND POPULATION 
POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
JULY 25, 1985 

Thank you for this opportunity to present an overview of developments at the 
Census Bureau. I am pleased that you continue to show interest in our 1990 
census planning and the other work of the Census Bureau. Today, as requested 
by the Subcommittee, I will discuss four major aspects of our 1990 census 
planning . I will begin with a progress report on our automation plans. Next, 
I will discuss current testing activity including the 1985 test censuses and 
the Address List Compilation Test. Then I will turn to the 1986 test census 
goals. I will conclude with comments on 1990 residence rules. 

I. AUTOMATION 

Increasing automation 1n the census car improve the accuracy of the data, 
lead to greater cost efficiencies, and give us more control over the entire 
census process. Automation In a census context can mean many things. We 
have Identified a number of areas that are candidates for automation In the 
1990 census, and have already begun to test some of them. I will discuss three 
of these today: the geographic support system, the address control file, and 
the early conversion of questionnaire data Into computer-readable form. 

First, for 1990, we plan to automate our geographic support system, which we 
call TIGER ( Topological ly Integrated Geographic Encoding and Referend »g systen) 
From a computerized data base, TIGER will define the physical location o' all 
addresses and produce maps. It also will provide us with a consistent data 
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base that will allow us to Integrate the production of the geographic 
materials that were produced in separate clerical operations 1n 1980. A more 
detailed discussion of TIGER 1s beyond the scope of this testimony, but we 
would be pleased to provide the committee with further details 1f so desired. 

Another improvement planned for the 1990 census 1s the development of an auto- 
mated address control file. With an automated address file, 1t will be much 
easier to determW whether or not we Included a specific address 1n the file. 
It will be possible to update the file where we missed an address 1n earlier 
operations. It will be possible to use bar-code technology for computer 
check-1n of the questionnaires. As a resjlt, 1t will be easier for our 
enumeration staff to Identify the addrasses for which questionnaires have 
not been returned, and 1t may allow us to send reminder notices to those 
addre^-s and, thus, to reduce further the number of nonrespondl ng housing 
units where we need to send enumerators. Finally, with an automated address 
11st, we can update the 11st and use it 1n future Census Bureau operations. 

In our 1985 test censuses 1n Jersey City, New Jersey and Tampa, Florida, the 
automated address control file system successfully performed the check-1r of 
questionnaires returned by mall, generated reminder cards for nonrespondents, 
and helped control the field data collection work. 

One of the most promising ways to take advantage of automation 1n the census, 
and our biggest challenge, 1s to convert the data on the questionnaires into 
a computer- readable format earlier 1n the census process than 1n past censuses. 
This apprrach 1s essential 1f we are going to ta<e full advantage of automation 
and release data products quicker. For the 1990 census, we want to begin 
convert*^ data simultaneously with the collection phase. This early start 
(5-7 months ahead of the 1980 schedule) will allow nore time for review and 
correction and will enable the computer to assist 1n certain census operations. 
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t will contribute to tighter control of field follow-up assignments and 
allow early identification of enumeration problems. Also, computer records 
of questionnaires could serve as backups to the original questionnaires in 
case they are accidently destroyed. 

Although there 1s agreement that we should Implement earlier automated 
processing for the 1990 census, there are two major questions we still must 
answer. Where will the automated processing be conducted, and what technology 
will be used to convert the questionnaire data into computer-readable form? 

With regard to the first question, It is helpful to consider two broad scenarios 
for accomplishing this early data conversion. Under one scenario, there 
would be combined district and processing offices which would carry out bot>. 
automated processing activities and field follow-up. It Is very un!1kel> we 
would use "combined" offices for the entire country because of difficulties 
building, installing, integrating, and monitoring 500 separate data processing 
systems. We will be testing a "combined" office In our 1986 test census In 
Mississippi . 

Under the other scenario, we would have separate processing and district 
offices. Hera, the processing offices would receive the mail-returned question- 
naires from the public, check them In automat ica 1 ly, convert the data to 
machine-readable format, and perform automated editing of the questionnaires. 
The district offices would be responsible only for contacting households to 
follow up missing or incomplete questionnaires. We are testing separate 
processing and district offices 1n our 1985 test censuses, with collection 
offices in Jersey City, New Jersey and Tampa, Florida and processing 1n cur 
permanent processing office in Jef fersonvll le , Indiana. In our 1986 test 
census 1n Los Angeles County, we will use separate district and processing 
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offices where the processing office 1s within the same metropolitan area as 
the district office. It is unlikely we would use "separate" offices for the 
entire country because of the communications and logistics problems that 
arise when the processing office 1s a large distance away from the district 
office. 

Having combined processing/district offices 1n parts of the country with low 
population density and separate processing and district offices 1n other 
parts 1s an option being considered for the 1990 census. 

In addition to deciding where to convert the data to computer-readable format 
for 1990, we must also determine how to do so. The choices for 1990 are basically 
among three technologies or various combinations thereof. We can continue to use 
the film-to-tape process like 1980, but with newer and better equipment. We 
can try to eliminate the microfilming step and read the questionnaires directly 
as college aptitude tests are processed using optical mark recognition technology. 
Or we can enter the data by keying. Keying for all data conversion 1n all 
processing locations 1s unlikely, but we will need to use 1t extensively for 
entering Into the computer the address Information and written answers on the 
questionnaires. In our 1985 test censuses, we used the optical mark reader 
and keying approaches. Although there were some problem*, the optical mark 
reader worked well enough for us to consider the possibility of testing 1t 
further 1n 1986, along with keying and the film-to-tape method. 

The issue of data conversion methodologies Is related to, but not dependent on, 
the office structures discussed above. A decision on equipment also involves 
many other consider dt ions such as the content and appearance of the question- 
naires and the ease with which people can complete them; the reliability and 
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availability of the equipment; the staffing requirements Imposed by the 
equipment both in terms of numbers of people needed and the technical 
sophistication those people must have; and the cost and maintainability 
of the equipment. 

We must make decisions on these two major questions (where and how) related 
to data conversion by September 1986, so that we can begin the process of 
procuring equipment. Some have suggested that we make these decisions earlier, 
but we believe 1t is Important to learn as much as possible from our test 
census experiences before making such major decisions. We recognize that a 
proper balance needs to be struck between waiting too long to decide and 
making decisions before all the evidence 1s available. We think September 
1986 strikes that balance and our procurement office assures us that our 
acquisition schedule can be met. In fact, we are already wor*1ng with the 
Department of Commerce and General Services Administration to be sure that 
all aspects of the procurement process are covered. Although we will wait 
until September 1986 to make some decisions, for some equipment needs we will 
be able to make our decisions earlier and begin equipment procurement actions. 

Some of the o\ her areas we are Investigating as automation possibilities are: 
computerized editing of the questionnaire for completeness and consistency, 
automated coc'lng of write-In answers. Improved tabulation and publication 
systems, and more automated (and, therefore, more timely and accurate) manaoe- 
ment reoorts, such as cost and progress. 

II. 1985 TEST CENSUS AND ADDRESS LIST COMPILATION TEST RESULTS 
Mr. uialrman, I am submitting for the record a detailed status report as of 
July 12 for our current test activities. At this time, I will briefly discuss 
some of the highlights of the 1985 tests and the results of the Address List 
Compilation Test. 
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1985 Test Census Results 

We consider our 1985 test censuses 1n Tampa and Jersey City to be Successful. 
I say successful because we have learned a great deal of useful Information 
from both these test censuses and that 1s the prime purpose of a test — to 
learn. Some operations went smoothly and some had problems. Tne operations 
that went well show us that we are on the right track and how to refine our 
efforts 1n later tests. The operations that had problems show us options that 
are not viable or areas that need much more work. 

We learned several things from our 1985 test. Of particular Importance, we 
learned that the use of automated equipment for operations was successful 1n both 
sites. It allowed us to control the flow of questionnaires and other Information 
for follow-up operations quickly and with a minimum of handling. 

Through the use of the automated address control file 1n our Tampa test, we 
quickly Identified addresses that had not returned thel r questionnaires and 
sent a mall reminder card to a sample of those addresses. Preliminary results 
show an increase of about 4-percent 1n mall response 1 / attributable to the 
reminder card. *n Increase 1n mall response means a decrease 1n the number 
of nonresponse housing units that require a costly personal visit to obtain 
data. We estimate that 1n 1990 a 1-percent Increase aoove the 1980 national 
mall response rate will be a savings of about $6 million. A 4-percent Increase 
nationally 1n 1990 could save us as much as $24 million. 

In our Tampa test, we examined the feas»b1l1ty of using optical mark 
recognition {0m) equipment to enter short-form questionnaire data Into the 



U Mall response rates measure the proportion of mall returns out of the total 
questionnaires nailed out. This count 1s lower than a mall return rate which 
excludes vacant and deleted housing units from the universe. 
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computer. We found this technology could be made to work well In a limited 
test environment. To use the OKI technology, we designed special questionnaires 
that the OW equipment could read. We sent pencils out with the questionnaires 
so that people would mark their questionnaires with the proper writing Instruments. 
We closely monitored and regulated the conditions In which the equipment was 
operated. We sponsored small "focus groups" 1n Tampa to find out how people 
responded to the Offl questionnaire. We learned that participants did not react 
negatively to tne OKI form; however, preliminary results from editing the 
questionnaires show that respondents had problems completing certain short-form 
questions such as age and sex. This appears to be a function of limitations 
Imposed by the questionnaire design rather than the OW technology. 

We used key data entry equipment to convert all Jersey City questionnaires 
and the long form questionnaires from Tampa into an electronic format. 
While we did not formally test this technology, we did find that 1t functioned 
smoothly and efficiently, we also learned how it permits more flexibility 
to design a complete and attractive, respondent-friendly questionnaire. 

In Jersey City, we tested a two-stage census approach and compared It to a 
1980 approach to find out 1f It would Improve the census 1n hard-to-enumerate 
urban areas. For the two-stage approach, we mailed and collected short-form 
or 100-percent information first; 2 months later we mailed and collected sample 
forms with both 100-percent and sample questions from a sample of persons. For 
the 1980 method, we collected bot h types of Information at the same time. A 
major objective of this test was to see 1f first collecting just the basic 
100-percent information in an area like Jersey City could expedite the overdll 
census process. At this point, it does not appear that the two-stage method will 
produce a significant Improvement over the 1980 system. As expected, the mail 
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response rate for the 100-percent Infonratlon forms was higher than the mail 
usponse rate for the sample questionnaire; nanely, 38.7 percent as compared 
31.4 oercent (modified 1980 system), "^ever. the mall response rate on 
the second stage ma1 1ng of the sample questlc - < e wa> extremely low, only 
15 percent. It appears that the Initial gain 1n mill response rate would be 
more than offset by the difficulty of f1r1sh1ng the second stage 1f this kind 
of second stage Mall respor.se rate were typical. 

Our 1985 test was the first to expand the Local Review Program from a 
postcensus local review, as 1n the 1980 census, to both a precer.«us and post- 
census local review. We co, ducted the first . t ase of the review and are 
entering the second v asewlth ro significant problems. TMs 1s a first step 
toward Improving ;h* ,o"l review prooram so that lcc*l officials -Jll have 
.we time to nrepa r c their data and review out counts and also allow us to 
md.. ou,' cost and timeliness goal:. 

We found that the overall mall response rate n Tampa v .s about as expected 
and much less than expected 1n Jersey City. To ascertain why households did 
not return their census questionnaires we conducted a small Survey of 200 non- 
responding households 1n bot* sites. In general, we found that lac!; of response 
was not from lack of knowledge abc fc the census. Most respondents admitted they 
were exposed to census publicity, although the source and type of publicity varied 
by demograp' 'c gr*->-s. It appears that our future publicity efforts need to 
emphasize more strongly confidentiality and Improve the understanding of how 
census results ire used, "^i- change may help *o motivate people to take the 
test census serlotsly and participate. 

In spite of the low mall response r^es, we still completed t,as1c census pro- 
cedures earlier than we were able to complete the 1980 census 1n many areas. 
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Data collection efforts 1n Tampa proceeded quite smoothly and close to schedule. 
Jersey CUy has experienced some delays. Still, Jersey City's basic data 
collection efforts have been conducted 1n a Jiuch shorter time than similar areas 



The Subcommittee also has Indicated an Interest 1n the procedures for distributing 
Spanish questionnaires 1n the 198j test. The procedures were similar to those 
usd in the 1980 census. All questionnaires that were mailed out requested that 
persons wishing a questionnaire 1n the Spanish language should mark the 
1nd1cai:ea circle on the questionnaire and return it by mall. A Spanish 
questionnaire would then be mal^d to them from the processing office. In 
the 1985 test, some persons wishing a Spanish questionnaire took advantage of 
the opportunity to call telephone assistance 1n the district offices. Since 
many of the operations done 1n a district office 1n the 1980 census were dor.? 
1n Jeffersonvllle 1n the 1985 test, 1t was necessary ,o modify the 1980 procedures 
for distribution of th* Spanish questionnaires. In future tests, we will refine 
these changed procedures to avoid delays experienced 1n the 1985 test. In 
addition, we will experlm t with other techniques to offer both Spanish and other 
foreign language assistance. For example, 1n our Tj86 test 1n Los Angeles County, 
we will try to give foreign language help through store f roi t census offices 1n 
multi-lingual neighborhoods. 

Finally, let me discuss 1n mere detail what we learned , bout our hiring problems 
in both test sites. Despite a large pool of qualified applicants, we had some 
difficulty filling all posU1 ts . People who were tested and qualified for 
positions sonet imes refused jobs when contacted because of other commitments or 
they felt the length of employment was too brief. We also experienced a high 
turnover of enumerators. W> will be working to Improve this situation 1n future 
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tests. 1 would like to add here that our operations 1n central locations, 
or M su>re fronts/ which were new 1n the 1985 Tampa test, proved to be 
beneficial. Crew leaders for groups of enumerators were located 1n these 
locations rather than being mobile as 1n previous censuses. Thus, they were 
consistently available to assist the enumerators. Even with the problems we 
experienced 1n hiring enumerators, we found that the success of the store 
front operation and the automated address control file provided for a quick 
and efficient enumeration. 

We are now conducting a Post-Enumeration Survey in Tampa to measure census 
coverage. The major objective 1s to test new computer matching techniques. 
Approximately 4,500 housing units 1n Tampa will be Included in this coverage 
measurement survey. 

Address List Compilation Test 

Since the 1960 census, wc have been refining the mall -out/mail -back method 
of self-enumeration. In this method, a questionnaire 1s malle'l to the 
housing unit and the householder Is Instructed to complete the question- 
naire and return 1t by mall. As this method has become Increasingly 
predominant, an accurate address 11st 1s essential. Additioral ly, the 
methods for developing and maintaining the address 11st must be cost 
efficient. 

We have made gr^at strides c 1nce 1960 1n preparing an accurate address 11st. 
For the 1980 census, we pure, ased vendor address lists for 50-55 million 
addresses. While we found these lists a satisfactory and cost effective 
starting point for preparing o'jr address 11st, we wanted to test alternative 
methods for 1990. 
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To evaluate the relative completeness and cost effectiveness of several 
combinations of address 11st compilation and updating procedures, the Census 
Bureau conducted the Address List Compilation Test (ALCT). These procedures 
were evaluated in our areas of the country, two rural areas and two urban 
areas. In the two rural areas, Hardin County, Texas and the county group of 
Gordon end Murray Counties 1n Georgia, Census Bureau employees systematically 
canvassed the area to prepare an address 11st. This 11st was updated by a 
United States Postal Service (USPS) check. It was then compared to a list 
created by the USPS and updated by a separate Census Bureau canvass. In 
Hartford and Bridgeport, Connecticut (the urb< . sites), the 11st creation 
sources tested were a commercial vendor 11st (our \9B0 source 1n urban area.), 
and the 1 *st of addresses from the 1980 census. In the Hartford site, a l<st 
created by the USPS also was tested. Eac.i of these lists was updated by 
either a separate Census Bureau canvass or a check by USPS. 

Results of the test conducted 1n Hartford are now available. Early results 
from the Bridgeport test support the findings of the Hartford test; final 
results for Bridgeport will be available later this summer. Results from the 
two rural tests will be available later this year. 

I will now summarize some of our findings from the Hartford ALCT. 

First, while the U"PS 11s. did provide slightly better coverage than the vendor 
list, it did no bet er than the 1980 census list. The USPS 11st cost about six 
times more than the 1980 test census and about 20 times more than the vendor 
list. The high cost of the USPS 11st makes 1t an unlikely choice as a source 
for the initial ig90 11*t 1n urban areas. It is likely, however, that USPS 
knowledge villi be employed for other aspacts of address 11st preparation. 
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Second, the vendor 11st 1s by far the least expensive, but 1t also had slightly 
lower cove.jge. This result was not suprlslng and supports the need for the 
multiple updating operations that we employ when starting with a commercially 
developed list. 

Tnlrd, in Hartford, the 1980 11st updated provided the best coverage. Given 
that there has not been much change 1n the Hartford housing Inventory since 
1980, it is not too surprising that the updated 1980 11st did well. It 1s 
reasonable to assume that the 1980 11st updated would not do as well 1n high 
growth areas, but 1t may be a viable alternative when accurate vendor lists 
are not available. In addition, updating the 1980 11st 1s relatively expensive. 
Increased automation of our address control file 1n the 1990 census may allow 
us to cost effectively maintain and update our 19°0 lists over time for future 
census activities. 

We will combine the results of the ALCT and the 1985 and 1986 test censuses to 
make a final .edslon on the methods of address 11st preparation and update by 
the fall of 1986. 

III. 1986 TEST CENSUS OBJECTIVES 

Early next spring, we will conduct our second round of test censuses 1n two 
locations, Our urban test will be held In a group of about 20 communities 
located in central Los Angeles County and stretching from Compton and 
Wlllowbrook, just north of Long Beach, to South El Monte, which 1s west of 
downtown Los Angeles. Our rural test will be held 1n 8 counties in the east 
central part of Mississippi around Meridian. 
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Our major goals for testing 1n 1986 are to: 

. Examine new techniques for automating questionnaire processing and management 
and control systems using different district office/processing office 
configurations. (This will conclude our automation testing cycle leading 
to decisions 1n September of 1986,) 

. Produce geographic products using a simulated T I6ER system. 

. Improve rural address 11st development and maintenance. 

. Test new questions and wording and better design of the questionnaire package. 

. Improve the Local Review Pro-am. 

. Increase and Improve census promotion activities. 

. Refln? '^relgn language questionnaire procedures. 

. Refine enumeration techniques for American Indian reservations. 

. Examine the feasibility of adjusting census counts. 

I will discuss each of these 1n more detail. I will also add a brief 
progress report on our 1986 test activities already underway. 

New Processing Techniques 

Our examination of * automation and questionnaire procp 1ng techniques 1s 
aimed at making the census simpler, faster, and more cost efficient while 
maintaining high data quality. In our Los Angeles test, we will receive and 
process the questionnaires at a temporary processing facility that 1s separate 
from the two district offices. We are considering a variety of alternative 
technologies to convert the questionnaire into a computer readable format. 
These technologies Include updated FOSDIC equipment, key data entry, and 
optical mark recognition equipment. In our rural test, we will examine the 
feasibility of a combined district and proceidng office 1n which questionnaires 
are received, checked-ln automatically against the address control file, and 
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processed Immediately using key entry equipment for automated editing. These 
tests will provide us valuable Information on district office/processing 
office configurations and the kinds of automated equipment that best meet our 
needs for 1990. 

TIGER System 

In 1986 we will test simulated production of computerized maps for both 
the Mississippi and Los Angeles sites. Specifically in the Los Angeles site, 
we will prepare computerized flaps of various formats to find out which types 
are suitable for field offices. 

In 1986, we will also simulate updating the TIGER data base with changes 
provided from data collection activities. 

Rural Address List Development, Maintenance, and Questionnaire Delivery 
Our m?1n objective at the Mississippi site 1s to test new ways for the 
Census Bureau to create and maintain address lists and ensure accurate delivery 
of the questionnaires 1n rural areas where some addresses have no house number 
or street name (such as P.O. Box 4 or Frank Jones, Rural Route 2). First, the 
Census Bureau will canvass the entire area to prepare an initial address 11st. 
Next, the USPS will check the accuracy of that Initial address 11st. The Census 
Bureau will th*_i reconcile the differences between Its 11st and the USPS corrections. 
In half of the Mississippi ;it:, the Census Bureau will update the aa;Jress lis: 
and questionnaires then will be delivered by the USPS. In the other half, the 
Census Bureau will deliver the questionnaires itself and, at the same time, update 
the address 11st, 
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Questionnaire Oeslqn and Content 

We will examine different questionnaire designs 1n the two urban district 
offices and the rural office. We are also designing a more attractive 
mailing package. In addition, unlike the 1985 test, we will also test some new 
questions and some new wording for standard questions. Single site tests are 
not the best method for testing content, but some Issues are so Important as to 
require as much 1nfomat1on from testing as possible. 

We also are conducting a separate Katlonal Content Test 1n 1986. This will be 
a national survey to test proposed new questions and revised question wording. 

Local Review Program 

A strong Local Review Program will enhance our ability to work cooperitlvely 
with local governments which, in turn, can Improve coverage. Liaisons have 
been appointed by the local officials to coordinate the review process between 
the Census Bureau and the local staff. In 1986, as 1n 1985, we will conduct 
both a precensus and postcensus local review. Unique to 1986, are the training 
workshops that the Census Bureau will conduct to explain the review process and 
how to prepare review materials. This will be the first time we have conducted 
such workshops. We want to see 1f they will enhance our Local Review Program 



We will strengthen the census promotion program over that used in the 1985 test. 
We will examine methods to Identify new promotional themes and try special 
messages to promote the census among targeted areas that had low mall return 
rates in 198D. We will supplement our overall census promotional efforts to 
include a recruitment campaign for collection and processing activities. Most 



for 1990. 



Publicity 
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Importantly, we will develop an Intensified community outreach effort to work 
through community based organizations, state and local governments, schools, 
churches, and other religious organizations. 

As is 1980, we expect to use the Advertising Council 1n the 1990 census. We 
would prefer to have them work with u s to chance our 1986 public service 
advertising campaign. We are now processing the contr*ct. Depending on how 
long it takes to negotiate a contract, we may not be able to fully test some of 
our publicity objectives 1n 1986. 

Spanish Questio nnaire and Other Foreign Language Assistance 
In our Los Angeles test, we w1l 1 refine procedures to provide Spanish 
^nguage questionnaires to respondents who request one. As 1n previous 
cenSMSes, the telephone assistance operation will be equipped with instruction 
guides 1n Spanish and five other languages. Persons speaking these languages 
will be employed to provide assistance to foreign speaking respondents. In 
addition, we plan to experiment with small localized offices (often called 
store-front) manned by Census Bureau employees who can provide on-the-spot 
foreign language assistance. Our Mississippi site will not be equipped for 
foreign language assistance since there Is no significant fore1gn-speak1 ng 
population in this area. (We will, however, make special efforts to communicate 
with the Choctaw Indians 1n this area.) 

*ner i ca rt .r.uion Reservation Enumeration Techniques 

The Mississippi test site includes the Choctaw American Indlai reservation 

where we wi 1 1 test various ways to improve our enumeration methodology. 

We asked the tribal officials to appoint a tribal liaison to assist with census 
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activities. The liaison will work with the tribal community to Increase awareness 
about the Importance of the census and Improve the participation of the Indian 
community In the census. 



In 1986, we will continue to test ways to Improve tne accuracy of our coverage 
measurement techniques. Our Improvments In the areas of automation and data 
collection techniques have made collecting and processing questionnaires simpler 
and faster. More time should be available for us to review the accuracy cf the 
basic count and to make corrections 1f necessary. In our 1986 test, we will 
examine the feasibility of an accelerated census schedule Into which rapid 
coverage measurement studies are Integrated. 

1986 Test Census Progress Report 

I am pleased to report that early operations for the 1986 test censuses are 

progressing smoothly and on schedule. 

At the Mississippi site, we have completed the Census Bureau listing operation 
to compile a mailing 11st. 

At the Los Angeles site, we conducted a postal check of all addresses 1n the 
middle of July. 

I u . RESIDENCE RULES 

The Subcommittee has asked that I also discuss the residence rules to be ustd In 
1990. As you know, before we take a census, we must determine who to count and 
where to count then. Census residence rules have been developed to answer 
these questions. They have fr»en based on a single premise since 1790 ~- usual 
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residence. While specific rules have been added or altered over time, the 
place where a person lives and sleeps most of the time generally has been 
construed as usual residence. 

Mr. Chairman, I am submitting for the record a summary of the residence rules 
that the Census Bureau followed 1n 1980. We will consider some changes and 
make the final Census Bureau recommendations known to you b> this fall. By 
January of 1987, 1n order to proceed with other detailed preparations, we must 
decide the final residence rules to be followed. 

We are considering modifications 1n three areas: enumeration of Americans 
overseas, naval personnel on ships, and boarding school st-jdei+s. 

In 1970, Americans o^rseas were enumerated partly through the use oT an 
Overseas Census Report (a questionnaire) and partly by administrative records. 
In 1980, we used the administrative counts only for the military and Federal 
civilian employees and their dependents. We are currently con* ring whether 
to enumerate the overseas population by questionnaire 1n 1990. The alternative 
is to use only administrative records. The overseas population will not be 
considered in Congressional reapportionment or state redlstrlctlnc. Although 
there are no legally mandated uses of data on the overseas population, there 
have been expressions of Interest. We will carefully balance the costs and 
resources necessary to conduct an accurate enumeration of Americans overseas 
against the needs for this data. 

We plan to extend a procedure used 1n 1980 which allocated naval personnel 
aboard ships to a land res 1 dene Uh1n 50 miles of homeport. In '980 
this procedure was applied only 1n ports which had 1,000 or more shipboard 
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personnel. In 1990 we are considering Including all ports, which would affect 
approximately 18,000 -eople 1n about 130 ports. 

In the past, boarding school students have been counted at their parental 
home while college students have been counted where they were living while 
attending school. One change being considered is to treat boarding schcjls 
1n the same way as colleges. Fewer than 100,000 boarding school students 
would be affected by this change. Arguments for not changing the rule center 
on the dependence of children of boarding school age on their parents. A 
change 1n the rule would allow for more consistent residence rules. 



hr. Chairman, let me summarize what I have discussed here today. I have 
described the steps we are taking to automate the 1990 census. I discussed our 
findings from the 1985 test censuses and the ALCT. I shared with you ;ome 
of our test objectives for the 1986 test censuses. And I concluded with 
comments on 1990 residence rules. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my remarks, I would like to add that I and the 
rest of the Census Bureau look forward to continuing work with you and the 
other comjr.1t tee members on all our activities. 



Closing 
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ATTACHMENT 



1985 CENSUS OF 'AHPA AND JERSEY CITY. STATUS REPORT AND RESULTS 



AS OF JULY 12, 1985 



Collection Office Activities 

° The final mall response rate was 55,6 percent for Tampa and 38,3 percent 
for Jersey City. (When we have a final count of occupied housing units 
we will compute the mall return rate which will be somewhat higher.) 
The differential rates by short form and long form are shown below 1n 
Section V "Preliminary Evaluations and Results." 

° Our recruitment goal for nonresponse follow-up was four times the number 
of actual positions. In Tampa our recruitment goal was 2,000 qualified 
applicants; we tested 1,922 and 1,729 qualified. In Jersey City our 
recruitment g >al was 3,800 qualified applicants; we tested 3,858 and 
3,087 qualified. Despite the large pool of qualified applicants, we had 
difficulty filling all positions; people are refusing jobs when contacted 
because of other commitments or they feel the length of employment 1s 
too brief. 

° In Tampa, the nonresponse operation was completed on June 4, at which 
time 54,971 nonresponse follow-up cases had been checked-ln. The opera- 
tion was extended over 3 weeks beyond the original schedule. 

The remaining experienced nonresponse enjmerators moved Into the edit 
follow-up enumeration that required a work force of approximately 200 
enumerators. Training f jr the edit follow-up began on May 15; the opera- 
tion started on Kay 22 'id was completed June 22. The total work load 
for this operation was &/,241 cases: 2,034 residual nonresponse (blank 
forms ma1led-1n); 14,672 units Identified by enumerators as vacant s or 
deleted; 3,921 content edit failures; and 5,465 coverage edit failures, 

° In Jersey City, nonresponse follow-up of 56,724 cases was completed on 
July 5. This operation was extended o*er 7 weeks beyond the original 



The edit follow-up operation 1n Jersey City began with training on June 12. 
The operation started on June 19. The total work load was 16,360 cases: 
671 residual nonresponse (blank forms mall ed-1n); 11,891 units Identified 
by enumerators as vacant s or deleted; 2,146 content edit failures; and 
1,824 coverage rt1t failures. As of July 12, 78.4 percent of the work had 
been completed, completion 1s expected by July 20. 

° Special place operations were completed close to schedule in Tampa and 
Jersey CHy. The one exception 1s Jersey City casual count enumeration; 
1t was completed on Hay 24, 2 weeks behind schedule. 

Processing, Office Activities 

° Data capture of enumerator return* continues. All mall returns have 
been checked-in, data captur:d, etnted, and reviewed. 



schedule. 
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Thj telephone follow-up operation of failed td1t casts from the processing 
office 1n Jeffersonvllle was completed for Tampa end Jerse> City. 

III. Twc-Stage Census 1n Jersey C1tv 

The stage-two sample questionnaires were delivered to 9,154 households 
on June 8, with stage-two Census Day designated as June 10. Stage-two 
telephone assistance was available from June 8 through June 21. 

Questionnaires were returned by mall to the processing office 1n 
Jeffersonvllle, Indiana, wher* they were checked-1n, and data converted. 
Hall response as of June 25 was 15. d percent. Non*-*sponse follow-up 
operations were cancelled because of the low nail response rate. 

IV. Other Activities 

Postcensus local review of the population and housing counts 1s scheduled 
in each site after the completion of a! 1 edit follow-up operations. 
This operation began 1n Tampa June 28 and 1s tentatively scheduled for 
late July 1n Jersey City. 

The tabulation ano publication of final counts will begin 1n the early 
fall. Final population *nd housing count totals will be raleased 1n the 
fall, with a formal publication of additional population and housing 
data expected to be available 1n print 1n early 1986. 

The Post-Enumeration Survey began In Tampa June 28. Its objective are 
to provide input to test new computer matching techniques, and to test 
a new, expanded questionnaire. Approximately 4,500 Tampa housing units 
and 10,000 persons will be Included In tMs survey. 

V. Preliminary Evaluations and Results 
A. Advance Post Office Check (APOC) 



Results as percent of total 


addresses: 






Jersey City 


Tampa 


Added Addresses/Apartment 


22.7 


4.6 


Designation Correction* 




Undellverable Addresses 


1.6 


1.0 



* Host were the result of apartment corrections. The two types 
could not be distinguished on the Address Control File for APOC. 
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UMt-oy-Uolt Precanvass 

• Results as percent of total addresses: 





Jersey City 


Tampa 


Geographic Transfers 

(Wrong Block) 


0.9 


1.2 


Apa-toent Designation 
Correction 


9.0 


1.2 


Added Addresses 


5.0 


7.1 


Deleted Addresses 


4.6 


2.1 



These findings closely paralled 1980 census pr*canviss evaluation 
flndliigs. 

Tall Response and Data Quality 

Mall response pate differentials by short form and long for* — 

Preliminary results for Taupe show Uat response rates were 
57.6 percent for the short fon% 48.f percent for the key longs, 
and 4, ^ percent for the Optical Mark Reader (OK*) long forms. The 
^rsey City panel A (Modified 1980 panel) short form wts 38.7 percent 
«. d long for* 31.4 percent. The panel B ' t>-st»ge panel) short 
form response rate was '39.5 percent and t 'ong form rate as of 
June 24 was ,*out 15.5 percent. 

• Preliminary results of t!t. mall reminder card 1n Tnmoa show a 3.8 percent 
Increfl'- In mall mponse attributable to the card. 

• Preliminary results from the editing of the questionnaires Indicate 
the respondents have problems r-«^<t1ng certain questions (age and 
sex) on the Qm form tested 1n Tampa, The problem appe«^s to be a 
function of the design, not om technology. 

Incoming nonresponse rates for population Items from the '985 test 
census mar returns are as follows: 



Item 

"2 (Relationship) 
P3 (Sex) 
f (Race) 

P5 (Century of birth) 

P5 limeade and year of birth) 

P5 (r^-th of birth) 

P6 (Marital status) 

P7 (Spanish origin) 



Jersey C1t:>. NJ Tampa. FL 



3.5% 
2.0% 
6.6% 

4.:% 

4.1% 
1.7% 
3.0% 
13.6% 



3.5% 
MM 

5.8% 
17.2% 
15.7% 

9.4% 

4.8% 
11.2% 
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° A small survey of nonrespondlng households was conducted 1n both 
sites to ascertain why these households did not return their cen»us 
quc _ t1onna1res. Preliminary results show: 

- There 1s some evidence that census forms were thrown away by 
respondents who did not open the envelope. 

- There 1s no Indication thit respondents w»~e "turned off" by the 
Jef fersonvllle, Indiana nturn address. 

0 In general, respondents were uposed to publicity about the census, 
but not through multiple sources. Exposure to type of publicity 
varied somewhat by demographic characteristics. 

0 The Census bureau sponsored "Focus Groups" 1n Tampa to assess the 
affect of the OMR q><est1onna1re design. They reviewed the Tampa 
questionnaires, and stated the following: 

- With minimal cosmetic/content changes, all participants reacted 
positively to the OMR questionnaire. 

- Minorities differ on the concern about data confidentiality. 

- Publicity needs to emphnslze confidentiality and 1mpru»e the under- 
standing of how census results will help people. 

- Some participants Indicated they had never *een a questionnaire. 

- People do not take the (test) census seriously. 
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1980 DECENNIAL CENSUS RESIDENCE RULES 



College students^ -Co 1 lege students were counted as residents of the area in 
which t^ey were living while attending college, as the> have been since 1950. 
Children in boarding school below tl.a college level were counted at their 
parental home. 

Citizens abroad — Americans who were overseas fo r an extended period (whether 
1n the Armed Forces, working at a civilian job, going to school, retired, 
and so forth) were not enumerated 1n the 1980 census. Counts of Armed Forces 
and Federal civilian employees and dependents overseas were obtained from the 
Department of Defense and the Office of Personnel Management but were not 
used in the census. Americans who were temporarily abroad, on a vacation or 
business trip, for example, were counted at their usual residence 1n the 
United States. 

Members of the Armed Services— Members of the Armed Forces living on a military 
installation were counted, as 1n every previous census, as residents of the 
area 1n which the Installation was located. Armed Forces personnel not living 
on a military Installation were counted as residents of the area 1n which they 
were living. 

Each Navy ship was attributed to the municipality that the Department of the 
Navy designated as Its homeport, except for those ships which were deployed 
to the 6th or 7th Fleet on Census Day. As was done 1n the 1970 census, naval 
personnel aboard deployed ships were defined 1n the 1980 census as part of the 
overseas population, because deployment to the 6th or 7th Flee* Implies a 
long-term assignment. 

In tomeports with fewer than 1,000 naval personnel assigned to ships, the 
crews were counted aboard the ship. In homeports with 1,000 or more naval 
Personnel assigned to ships, the naval personnel who Indicated that they had 
a usual residence within 50 miles of the homeport jf their ship were attMbutad 
to that residence. 

When a homeport designated by the Navy was contained 1n more than one munici- 
pality, sM^ homeported and berthed there on Census Day were assigned by the 
Bureau cr Census to the municipality in which the laid Immediately adjacent 
to the dock or pier was actually located. Other ships attributed by the Navy 
to tNt homeport, but which were not physically present and not deployed to 
the 6th or 7th Fleet on Census Day, we-e allocated to the municipality named 
on the Navy's homeport *»1st. 

Persons with two homes — The decision as to which of two residences to Indicate 
as "usual" is generally left to the Individual involved. If the person 1s not 
sure which residence to Indicate as usual, the person Instructed to Indicate 
the residence 1n which he or she spends the greater part of the year. 
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Perso v/th two homes were not, per se separately Identified 1n the census* 
However, counts of persons staying 1n housing units occupied entirely by 
persons with a usua! residence elsewhere were published 1n PC80-S1-6. 
(Persons stayl.ig 1n the howte of a "permantit" resident were not Included 
In the report, nor were persons staying 1n hotels, motels, or campgrounds ♦) 

Members of Congress - -Members of the U*S. Congress were sent a letter asking 
whether they wished to be enumerated as of their Washington residence or 
their home state address. This was simply a formal extension of our usual 
treatment of persons with two homes and not a unique residence rule. 

Aliens, regardless of whether documented — Citizens of foreign countries 
having their usual residence (legally or Illegally) In the United States on 
Census Oay were Included 1n the 1980 census enumeration. The only nondtlzens 
excluded were those temporarily v1 siting or traveling 1n the United States 
or living on the premises of an embassy or consulate* There were no census 
questions which dealt with visas, visa type, or other documentat 1on ♦ 

Transients— Persons 1n hotels, motels, etc., on the night of March 31, 1980 
were requested to fill out a census form, 1f they Indicated that no one was 
at their usual residence to report them 1n the census* This information was 
then sent to the district office 1n wMch that residence was located* Persons 
who indicated they had no usual residence other than where they were staying 
were enumerated as of that place* 

Street people- -Although we did not separately Identify "street people" as 
such 1 n ig80 census publications, there were procedures designed to ensure 
their enumeration 1n the census. Two operations 1n particular were geared 
towards the enumeration of low-Income transient persons: the M-n1ght 
operation and the casual count operation* The M-n1ght operation held on 
April 8th, was the night on which enumerators visited places such as flop- 
houses, missions, and other places providing accommodations for $4 or 
less per right* Persons enumerated 1n the M-n1ght operation were assumed 
to have n.> other residence and were enumerated where located on M-n1ght. 

The casual -ount operation was designated to enumerate low income transient 
persons who might have been missed 1n other census operations* In certain 
cities, persons at such places as employment offices, bus and train stations 
(if n^ covered 1n M-n1ght), welfare offices, and certain street corners, 
were approached by teams of enumerators who asked whether the person had 
been counted in the census. If they Indicated they had not been counted 
and had no u>*al residence, these persons were counted as of the casual 
count operation location. 
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Mr. Garcia. There will be no objection to that. We will eater 
your statement, Mr. Keane, into the record, 

To you, Peter, just let me say this. You have heard most of the 
testimony here. I just asked my counsel if yon had an opportunity 
to read the testimony by the inspector general and by GAO prior to 
this hearing. My understanding is that you have, that they were 
available to you and you had a chance to read them. 

Mr. Bounpane. We had the IG testimony. 

Mr. Garcia. OK. 

Well, I just think that would help expedite this hearing because 
the purpose is to get the three agencies together so that you would 
be able to have a chance to respond to some of the concerns that 
the committee has as well as the two other agencies. 

Mr. Bounpane. Of course. 

And basically, if you would like, Congressman, I would be glad to 
just say just a few words about this automation problem and then 
try to directly answer some of the concerns that have been raised 
by both the GAO and the IG, if that is OK. 

Mr. Garcia. Fine. 

Mr. Bounpane. It probably is a good place to start + talk a 
minute about "What does automation in the census mean?" 

The concerns raised arere very reasonable. This is a mqjor area 
and there are big decisions to be made, and they have big impacts. 
And so it is right that people should look at it carefully and ques- 
tion it. 

But let me just try and tell you a little bit about what that really 
means. Automation in the census has many aspects. The automat- 
ed geography program is one aspect of automation that is already 
moving. The purchase of equipment has already been started. That 
is not waiting till fall 1986. 

The address control file, which was done manually in 1S80, and 
updating it into an automated system that can be accessed m real 
time is another aspect of automation in the census. We have al- 
ready accomplished that. We think we can come to grips with what 
kind of equipment needs to be used in 1990 to do that well before 
the fall of 1986. 

There are administrative things like payroll and monitoring who 
you hire, et cetera, which can also benefit by using micro comput- 
ers in the census. And we intend to do that, and we do not have to 
wait till fall 1986 tr do those. 

Truly the big issue is how to process the census questionnaire. 
That is, how to convert them from paper forms into computer-read- 
able form. That is the issue most people have concerns about. 
Those are the concerns I see being raised here today. And they are 
legitimate. Let me tell you why I think that is the case. 

This is a major change in the way tl i census has been taken. 
And I would like to give just a few numbers so people can get a feel 
for what this really means. 

In 1980, the way we processed the census was that after the col- 
lection operations were over, all the questionnaires were shipped to 
three processing offices, and in those three controlled environments 
thev were then converted into computer-readable form. That task 
took on the order of 5 months and it worked very weil. 

In order to achieve what all of us would like to achieve 
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Mr. Garcia. Just let me interrupt you. 

Mr. Bounpane. Surely. 

Mr. Garcia. Where are those three sites? 

Mr. Bounpane. Those three sites were Jefferson ville, IN, New 
Orleans, and just outside Los Angeles, Lac Niguel. 

Mr. Garcia. And each one of those had a specific region of th* 
country. 

Mr. BouNr ne. Correct. The country was split into thirds, about 
equal workloads. 
We are talking about, in order to have the computer do what 
le did by hand in 1980, moving those operations to decentral- 
locations and, in effect, doing some of the taaks, most of the 
tasks that took 5 months in 1980 in 5 to 7 weeks in 1990. 

I want people to understand that, because it is a major challenge. 
Therefore there are lots of questions that do have to get answered, 
and it is, I think, fair that people have differences of opinion about 
how to answer them and when to answer them. 

Because of that big change, we tried to find the right date that 
would give us enough time to learn what we would have to learn to 
make those decisions properly balanced against the very real prob- 
lems of purchasing equipment in the Government and getting it in- 
stalled and implemented. 

We felt the fall of 1986 was about that right balance. We checked 
with our procurement people and they have told us that, yes> that 
would be very tight, but we think we can make the purchases. And 
we have already begun to work with GSA and our procurement 
staff in the Commerce Department to set the stage so that when 
we come forward with those procurement requests, tney are not 
surprises to people. 

I do not mean to belittle anyone's concern about this because we 
have the same ones. If we could make up our mind earlier, Con- 
gressman, we would. But with this massive change and so much 
riding on it, we feel it is necessary to learn as many facts as possi- 
ble before making those decisions. A very, very tough choice. 

I appreciate people's advice that we should get on and move, but 
I think if we do, we run the risk of making a large mistake and 
that could be disastrous come 1990. 

With that as bac^TOund, if you want, I will be i to turn to 
some of the comments made by the GAO and the h J try to talk 
about them. Would that be OK? 
Mr. Garcia Yes. 

Mr. Bounpane. First, the GAO mentioned that ./e had problems 
with the small page that we had to use in the OMR machine in 
Tampa. They are absolutely correct about that. We were forced to 
use a small page, and it did cause some problems for the respond- 
ent. We would have liked to have had a larger page at that point 
in time. Unfortunately, the technology was not available. People 
are now bidding to supply us with OMR machines that will read a 
larger page. 

The second concern raised by GAO, and others, by the way, I 
should point o»t, is why are we considering keying at all. It seems 
to be a somewnat backward technology and a relatively expensive 
technology. And there is a question of finding enough people to do 
such a task. These are, I think, reasonable concerns. 
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When we started out, we did not envision using keying. That was 
not a system we thought we wanted to use either. However, as we 
put together what it would take to do the census decentralized 
processing, using either optical mark reading or using the film pro- 
cedures tape version that was used in 1980, both of those also re- 
quire a number of keying stations. They require keying stations for 
several reasons. We need to put the name and address file together 
ii allow for computerized matching and field control. The only way 
to get the names into a computerized system is to data enter them 
even if you used FOSDIC or optical mark reading. 

Then there are a number of write-in questions. They need to be 
keyed because neither optical mark reading nor FOSDIC read 
handwritten entries. It comes out that using optical mark reading 
or FCSDIC requires about half the number of key stations that 
would be required to fully key. 

Now, that is still a substantial difference between the two. But 
when looking at those kinds of numbers, we decided to keep exam- 
ining keying, either to use as a standard or because other people 
have done it relatively successfully, for example, Canada. 

We understand the problem in obtaining that many key stations, 
controlling them and finding people to work at them. Thus keying 
is not a high probability choice for ua, but we will continue to ex- 
amine it and measure other things against it as a comparison. 

With regard to tiie two-stage census, that was, I know, a concern 
of this committee before 1980 and is still a concern. There were 
some criticisms of how we ran the program in Jersey City. Let me 
address a few of those. 

If you are going to use a two-stage census, when you go back at 
the second point in time, you have two options. You can try to find 
the same set of people that you found in the first stage and then 
just ask additional questions of them. In that case, you would not 
have hri to repeat those 100-percent questions that GAO pointed 
out we aid repeat. 

However, we felt we could not do that. We could not find the 
exact same set of people 2 months later very easily. To do that 
properly in a full-scale census means tracing them wherever they 
would be in the country. And we felt that that would not work. 
And so the only other alternative is to say that those people you 
enumerate at the second stage are in fact a fully independent 
sample. 

Now, to make estimates from a fully independent sample, it is 
not simply a matter of saying since I sampled at 1 and 6, 1 will give 
everyone a weight of 6 and add it up. You cannot do it that simply. 
You will not get agreement on some items. For example, the 
number of males that is estimated from the aample will not be the 
sair - as the number of males counted at the 100-percent stage. Nor 
would the number of Hispanics or any other key variable. 

To handle that kind of problem, t statistical procedure called 
ratio estimation is used, which menus you estimate the number of 
males, for example, from the sample and you weight it to equal the 
number of males in the 100 percent. Now, tha has a nice advan- 
tage of consistency. It also has another advantage of improving the 
quality of other statistics tabulated. 
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To do ratio estimation you need to ask a person if they are male 
or not in the second stage. You also need to ask them, are they His- 
panic and so on. Therefore we had to repeat a 100-percent set of 
questions. We would not have had to ask all of them. We could per- 
haps have eliminated the housing questions. 

So there I think we have some agreement with what was said. 
But this basic choice has to be made, do you go for the ssuie set of 
people or do you go for a whole new set of people and, in that 
latter case, you must ask some of the 100-percent questions a 
second time. 

I would like to stop here to make sure I explained the issue 
clearly. It is relatively complicated and I did not want to overdo 
this here or confuse anyone, but did I make that point clear? 

Mr. Garcia. Yes. 

Mr. Bounpane. With regard to publicity in the second stage, yes, 
it was limited. We did a few things. We did appear at an arte festi- 
vrl with a census booth, which was on June 9, the day of the 
second stage. We handed out brochures and booklets. We had a few 
PSA's at the second stage. More publicity would have helped, we 
agree, but we have some doubt that it would have helped tremen- 
dously when you think about the fact that the return rate was 15 
percent. Perhaps more publicity would have got it up to 20 or 30, 
but it is unlikely it would have got it to a very, high number. 

There was some criticism of the special nonresponse sample 
survey that we did. I would like to address those statements as 
well. 

First of all, was it hurriedly planned? Yes, it was. We did not 
expect those kinds of mail return rates. In order to get the survey 
in the field in time to learn from it properly, we did hurriedly plan 
it. I do not think the sample was too small, especially when you 
consider what it was aimed at trying to find. 

We have fairly good evidence from 1980 as to why people did not 
mail back their census questionnaire. We did a massive national 
survey after the census to ask people why they did not mail back 
your census questionnaire 0 We really were designing this survey to 
see if anything new was showing up over what we learned before. 
For example, we used a return address to Jeffersonville, was that a 
problem for respondents? We did not think so, but it could have 
been. Was there some growing antigovernment feeling that we had 
not realized was out there? 

Basically this survey was designed to find those mayor kinds of 
things. And we did not detect either of those. 

One thing that was not mentioned about tnat survey is why so 
many people answered that they never received the census ques- 
tionnaire. Do we really think that 38 percent of those in that 
sample are reflective of all Jersey City never getting the census 
questionnaire? No, we do not. We have no evidence tnat the post 
office did not deliver questionnaires to that ertent. 

I should point out to you that this same process was ueed after 
the 1980 census, and was very well controlled and very well 
planned. In 1980, 33 percent of the people said they had never re- 
ceived the census Questionnaire. It must be a problem of memory 
or a problem that the person you are talking to was not the person 
who actually got *he waited questionnaire or, something like that. 
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It seems to be a natural thing for people to say, no, I never got it, 
when in fact someone in the household did. 

With regard to the Tampa reminder card. Is this OK, Mr. Con- 
gressman, that I am taking this much time? 

Mr. Garcia. Fine. 

Mr. Bounpane. OK. All right. 

• They are correct. We only used one mailout in Tamp*?, and mul- 
tiple mailouts might be beneficial. We were trying to take this one 
step at a time. And based on the success in Tampa, we are going to 
use multiple mailouts in our 1986 test. And that could help. 

♦ We had a little concern — we discussed this at our last hearing— 
about mailing out a second questionnaire. We are worried about 
being able to control dual copies for the same household. It should 
be easy to be done but we are not sure about that. And, of course, 
there is an added cost of mailing a second questionnaire as opposed 
to mailing a postcard. Still I think that cost is probably not signifi- 
cant relative to the gain you could get there. But having two ques- 
tionnaires floating around for the same unit is something we would 
like to examine more carefully. 

With regard to the GAO suggestion about more special purpose 
tests, we agree with that, and we will try to do more. We have done 
some of these special tests in the past Fc- example, we did a 
volume test on the optical mark reader that was actually used in 
the 1985 Tampa test. After the Tampa test was completed, we tried 
to replicate a largo number of optical marked forms and run it 
through to see how the machine would deal with a huge volume. 
That was like a special purpose test. We will do some special pur- 
pose testing on developing the questionnaire, some classroom ac- 
tivities and things like *hat. 

The test we just did in Chicago, for example, to look at how 
people react to the race and Spanish origin questions was really a 
small special purpose test, not a full-scale census. 

For some of the things suggested, however, I do not know that 
they could be tested in a special purpose test or if that special pur- 
pose test would be so large as to almost be a census. I am talking 
about things like the two-stage. I am not sure I know how best to 
do that outeide of the census environment. 

But I think the suggestion is not a bad one at all. And we will 
Jook for more special test opportunities. 

With regard to some of the comments from the IG, we are also 
concerned about the partisan problems that existed in the 1980 
census. And therefore we do not plan to request an exception from 
the civil service law that would allow us to use the political re*~r- 
ral system in 1990. So we would try to avoid the kind of problems 
that canie up in 19^3. 

With regard to increased costs between 1970 and 1980, there was 
a substantial increase in the cost of the 1980 census relative to the 
1970 census. There have been increases over time. Each census 
costs relatively more than the last ar *e have been looking at it in 
the most recent censuses. That is primarily because the censuses 
have been changing. They have been getting better, more things 
are being added to them. A number of things were added between 
1970 and 1980. Mr. Funk said that about 51 m^jor categories of ac- 
tivities were added between 1970 and 1980. 
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We have discussed this and we are going to go back and examine 
those added procedures one by one and say whether or not they 
were a good addition or bad addition to the census process, and see 
if they should be continued toward 1990. 

I would like to point out, however, that not all of them were 
direct coverage improvement procedures. Many of them were. But 
there were new products put into the 1980 census, the most impor- 
tant being the redistricting program; 1980 was the first time we 
were required by law to supply special information to States for 
use for within-State redistricting. That was a major change and a 
bigeffort, and that cost quite a bit of money. 

There are other activities like that in that list of 51. 

The IG is correct about a balancing effect towards 1990. We 
think there need to be improvements in 1990 over 1980. All of us 
know some of the probleirs that were there in 1980. To correct 
them will cost money. The kind of decentralized processing I just 
mentioned, though it has benefits, will cost money. Those are incre- 
mental over 1980. 

We feel we can balance savings in other areas lo pay for these 
incremental costs so that we will get a better census at the same 
per unit cost. That is our goal, that is what we are trying to do. 

With regard to the phone numbers for nonresponse. Again, a rea- 
sonable suggestion, I think. It is pust that in implementation, we 
have a hard time doing it. We tried crisscross directories in 1980, 
and it was very difficult to get a phone number for an address, par- 
ticularly in multiunit buildings where a phone number h not spe- 
cifically identified by apartment. Our mailing list has only apart- 
ment designation on it. And we actually spent more time trying to 
get the phone numbers than we might have spent knocking on the 
d^ors. 

Still in all, I agree that interviewing is expensive. It is the criti- 
cal piece of the census taking process. So we plan to try again in 
1986 with attempting to get some phone numbers for thoee people 
who do not mail back their census questionnaire and to try to get 
their interviews by phone rather than personal visits. 

With regard to the different production standards that were 
mentioned, again the IG is correct. Let me try to explain this. 

First of all, what is a production standard? A production stand- 
ard is a number we give to the crew leader. The crew leader is the 
supervisor of enumerators. We try to give the crew leader an idea 
of what an enumerator ought to do if they are doing their job right. 
So f hey have an idea of when . Dmebody is doing well and when 
somebody is not doing well. 

We assigned different production standards. We told the people 
in Tampa that the production standard ought to be 12. And we told 
the people in Jersey City that the production standard ought to be 
nine. Why was it different? 

In Jersey City, we had this two-stage test go ng on, and that was 
going on in half of the city. Therefore, an enumerator assignment 
in Jersey City, because we only assigned an enumerator to one or 
the other of those procedures, had a larger physical Is id area than 
an enumerator assigned in Tampa where there was only one type 
of census going on. And because of the increased travel time for 
those enumerators in Jersey City who might have to skip a block to 
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get to their next unit because that block was a different test proce- 
dure, vve lowered the standard there. Perhaps those were not the 
exact right numbers, but that was the reasoning for having a lower 
standard in Jersey City than in Tampa. 

Now, how did 12 get to 15? That was changed by the district 
office manager in Tampa at her initiative in an attempt to try and 
do a better job there and to try to speed the process up. She 
thought she was doing tlie right thing ir trying to help out the 
census. 

With regard to whether or not people would carry over to the 
next day anything they did over the production standard. In any- 
thing as big as the census, I am sure there are some people out 
there whc will vitiate the system one way or another. We have no 
evidence that that was large scale. It may have occurred on a one- 
by-one bat's or something like that, but we do not have a feel that 
this was a wholesale activity. 

With regard to scheduling work hours by enumerators, again the 
IG is correct. We instructed the enumerator to be flexible about 
when they work. We did this to try and increase the number of 
people we might have available to hire. If we said we will only take 
people who are available between 4 and 7 o'clock, that that would 
restrict the universe we could hire from. So we wanted to give the 
enumerator flexibility about when to work. Some of tnem probably 
chose to work in the early afternoon, and while it is not the most 
productive time, it may have been the only time they could work. 
And there are some people home, people with small kids, et cetera, 
in those hours. And some interviews probably were conducted. 

Finally, with regard to the long-range ADP plan that the IG 
mentioned, this is not exactly my area within the Census Bureau, 
but I have some thoughts about it. And I j ost wanted to clarify that 
if I understand Sherman right, that is really a question about long- 
range ADP planning for the entire Census Bureau of which the de- 
cennial census, of course, is a major piece. He had some concerns 
on how that is happening. 

The person responsible for that is not here today. We do have an 
approach. We have a staff. Now it is not headed by an SES ap- 
pointee it is headed by a grade 15, and that staff does do some of 
the things Sherman was saying he thought that staff should not do, 
like day-to-day activities as opposed to long-range planning 

Finally, with regard to "do not be peak and valleyish' between 
censuses, but stay as even as possible, I like that idea a lot. In ap- 
plication, it gets very hard. The census is a big effort and requires 
a huge number of people at one point in time. I do not know pre- 
cisely what could occur when the census is over when you just do 
not need that number of people any more And we are aware of 
that and we are trying fci find rotation patterns, et cecera, within 
the Bureau to try and handle that problem. 

If I understood his comment properly, it was more toward the 
idea of we should plan as if peaks are go 4 ng to happen and utilize 
people better, as oppo«^d to not have peaks and valleys. At least, 
that is the way I b jura it 

Those are thf notes I wrote down, Congressman. I will be glad to 
try and answer questions from you or whoever. 
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Mr. Garcia. Well, what I would like to do now is ask GAO to 
comment very specifically on your statement as it deals with 
Jersey City. 

Mr. Dodaro. In terms of the feasibility of testing it in a two- 
stage test? 

Mr. Garcia. Would you introduce yourself for the record, please? 

Mr. Kaufman. I am Jack Kaufman. I am the Assignment Man- 
ager responsible for our efforts at the Census Bureau. 

Our main concern on the two-stage census was really with sim- 
plifying the basic form. We felt that by using a simple form and 
gathering the basic population data, there would be a greater and 
quicker response from the respondents. And that was our main 
concern in our two-stage recommendation. 

We were disappointed frankly when the Bureau did not simplify 
their first-stage effort. We also noticed that the National Academy 
of Science recently reported that some of the housing questions 
which are on the simple form may be obtained from different 
sources other than the respondents. We continue to believe that 
out original recommendation of simplifying the basij form has 
merit. 

Mr. Dodaro. I would like to add to that, Mr. Chairman. I think 
that the Bureau's agreement with us to delete some of the ques- 
tions that were repeated from the short form onto the long form 
would have been beneficial in the test of the second stage. Since all 
the short form questions were repeated again on the long form, we 
feel that respondents were discouraged after all, they had just 
filled out the short form several weeks earlier and then received 
another form, not only asking additional questions but asking them 
to repeat answers to the same questions they had responded to ear- 
lier. 

We agree with the Bureau that there are certain questions 
needed so they can make a linkage between the short form and the 
long form so they know it is the same person per household re- 
sponding to it. But we think the linkage questions can be drastical- 
ly reduced from the number that were conducted in the Jersey City 
pretest. 

Mr. Garcia. Would you like to respond to that, Peter? 
Mr. Bounpanb. Sure. 

On linkage, the answer is yes, I think that can be reduced. There 
are only seven questions at this time. Perhaps we are talking about 
four or something like that. I doubt it could be reduced much less 
than that. 

And with a further look that would probably be an appropriate 
thing to do. 

With regard to the mailout of the first form and keeping it short- 
er than the 1980 short form. As for the population questions, I do 
not think that that could occur, Congressman. I do not know any 
one of those seven questions — one of which is just asking the per- 
son's name — that c^uld reasonably be taken off of the form, and 
not asked of everyone. It would say, for example, that you would 
not get 100 percent data on Spanish origin or you would not get 
100 percent data on race or we woulu not get 100 percent data on 
relationship. That kind of information is needed on a complete 
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count basis. And I do not know how we could get that seven down 
to anything less than maybe six. 

I think they have a good point concering the housing questions. 
It probably was not necessary to ask all of those in Jersey City. We 
merely repeated the 1980 form. We did not do anything on forms 
design, and had we had a little more time, I think we could have 
reduced those housing questions. In fact, for 1990, that is precisely 
what we are planning to do. 

Mr. Garcia. All right. 

In 1990 that is what you are planning to do? 

Mr. Bounpane. That is, the 100-percent housing questions, one- 
stage, two-stage, whatever, will look very different from the 100- 
percent housing questions in 1980. 

Mr. Garcia. Just let me bounce over to you a question that the 
IG asked as it dealt with the question of the minority undercount 
in Los Angeles. 

You are going into, I think, 10 or 12 counties there? 

Mr. Bounpane. Twenty. 

Mr. Garcia. Twenty communities within the county of Los Ange- 
les. 

Mr. Bounpane. That is right. 

Mr. Garcia. And you and I both know if there is any place 
where you have a composite of different racial groups, it is in the 
city of Los Angeles. 

How are you going to deal with that as it relates to what the IG 
had mentioned where we can eliminate what took place in 1980 
and ensure that we get the count in 1990, or at least in 1986 when 
you do those 20 towns in Los Angeles County? 

Mr. Bounpane. That is a veiy good point. We are concerned 
about that as well. It is one of the reasons we pick Los Angeles 
because it has those kinds of problems. 

We intend to increase our promotion efforts over what was done 
in 1985 in the 1986 test 

Second, we are going to try what we have called storefront type 
offices. What that really means is to have more visible locations in 
the community that are identified as a census place where a person 
could go to get help h, completing their form, to ask a question. 
Perhaps that will helo with some of the language problems which 
might have yielded not being in the census. 

We will try the school program in Los Angeles. Just this week, 
we have had many people from around the country to talk about 
that here in Washington, including some people from the Los An- 
geles area. Perhaps by speaking to kids in school, thev can bring 
these ideas home and encourage ^ore participation. We are going 
to try many of the coverage improvement act: cities that were used 
in 1980 again in Los Angeles to see if we can make them be a little 
more effective. 

Most worked quite wel! in 1980. The kinds that Mr. Funk talked 
about were the match to an independent file which did not work 
vary v/ell from a cost-benefit analysis in 1980. We are going to look 
at that again. We have now had the opportunity to try that with 
automated matching and hope the. that will perhaps help. 

Finally, we are planning to do a more timely coverage evaiu^ion 
out of toe Los Angeles test site. And in fact will f ry a dry run of 
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what it would take to adjust census numbers during the census 
process, to see if it is feasible, should we later on in the decade 
decide that an adjustment should be done for 1990. 

Mr. Garcia. I have further questions but I will yield to my col- 
league from Indiana at this point. 

Mr. Myers. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have three issues here that I would like to discuss. 

First, just the very census itself. This is the third census since I 
have been in Congress. I did not think I had been here this long, 
but they roll around pretty fast. [Laughter.] 

You just get over one, and all the questions we get from our con- 
stituency, usually not about the issues that you are talking about, 
but why is Government prying into our lives? 

I do not understand how yo. are researching into the questions 
right now or considering the questions, but talking about the cost, 
as I remember, one of the earlier sessions we had, the question I 
had about what the cost per person counted in the country, I be- 
lieve the figure came back something like $15. Now, that is just 
direct cost, I believe, that the Census Bureau would have, not con- 
sidering right today we have three element of government involved 
in looking over your shoulder. We have the General Accounting 
Office, we have your own IG from the Department of Commerce, as 
well as Congress looking at you. You have a difficult job but, actu- 
ally, with all this help, I do not know how you can ever get around 
to counting the peoDle. 

First off, Mr. Dodaro, how many people do you have working on 
census now in the GAO? 

Mr. Dodaro. Within the GAO? We currently have four persons 
stationed at the Suitland Census Bureau. 

Mr. Myers. Full time? 

Mr. Dodaro. Full time. 

Mr. Myers. Have you contracted out any of these jobs? 

Mr. Dodaro. No, we have not contracted any out. 

However, in addition to the four auditors stationed at Suitland, 
we also have a couple of our regional offices involved. This is neces- 
sary so that we can adequately cover the pretests in Jersey Citv 
and Tampa. But basically we have four people at Suitland full 
ti^ne. 

Mr. Myers. It is my understanding your involvement was trig- 
gered by a previous action by this subcommittee. 

Mr. Dodaro. Our involvement right now— in fact, our policy 
right now is to only respond to congressional requests for work Li 
this area. 

Mr. Myers. But it is ongoing, it is continuous, you will be work- 
ing with them now through the 1990 census? 
Mr. Dodaro. Ihat is co .rect. 

We received a request from this committee a year or two ago to 
look at the planning activities for the 1990 census. And that 
prompted our mvolvement to be on a continuing basis. The scope of 
that request essentially asked us to look at it up through the 1990 
proces 

Mr. Myers. Well, on another committee I serve on appropria- 
tions on the legislative branch. We have discovered that the Gener- 
al Accounting Office is one of the more rapidly growing agencies in 
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our Government. It started a few years ago as a small trsk, small 
number of people, small appropriations, but it has grown rather 
rapidly. As we listen m on other committees, we begin to realize 
why it is growing like it hfiS. 

May 1 ask the Census Bureau, either Director Keane or Mr. 
Bounpane, *vhat have you learned from what they have helped 
you? What did they tell, either your own IG or the GAO, what 
have they told you that you did not already know? 

Would you like to supply that for the record maybe or thir 
about it a little while? 

Mr. Bounpane I will be glad to try and answer that, Congress- 
man. 

First, could I just mrVe sure the record shows the correct cost? 
The 1980 census cost a hou oi ug unit, and that is estimated to 
be about ^15 a housing unit next time around. 

Mr. Myers. Well, is it per person or per household 9 

Mr. Bounpane. The number you quoted was per housing unit. 

Mr. Myers. O t . 

Mr. Bounpane. I think that it is beneficial to have the IG and 
the GAO around. I will not sit here and tell you that there are not 
days wh<m I would rather they were not. But overall it is good to 
have independent sounding boards from time to time just to ca, 
are you going right, to be a check. 

The kinds of things, in resi ise to you*- question, we migia ' tav^ 
learned from them may nc f be 40 direct as indirect. For example, it 
could have easily been tL*£ we ^ad a bigger budget coming in to 
you. The fact that the IG has been carefully monitoring our costs 
sets an atmoephere for us of good cost control. And I think that in 
itself is relatively beneficial. 

Some of the concerns that the GAO has raised relative to the 
two-stage census, while I do not personally agree with some of 
tl em, I think they are reasonable and at least have made us think 
aboi it some more rather than coming to a conclusion right away, 
that nerhaps there is a point of view out there we were not taking 
into account. 

So th jugh they cannot be very specific about advice froir time U 
time, I think there are areas where they have actually helped in 
the census process. 

Mr. Myers. Well, thank you 

I did not mean to be exact or critical. 1 was just questioning. We 
all have to have independent advice. W3 in Congress have over a 
half million of th^m all the tim* from jur own constituencies 
which we had better be listening to. 

Mr. Bounpane. Right. 

1.**. Myers. I am wondenng if it is independent if they are living 
with yon? 

Mr. Bounpane. They both have permanent members stationed 
within the Census Bureau and whether that is indeper r.t 

Mr. Myers. I am in a house right with you every How inde- 
pendent are they, OK. 

Mr. Bounpane. I \ri\\ let the\n answer that one. 

Dr. Keane. My observation, perhaps I am in a better position 
than hardly anyone else to make it, because I am recent and come 
from a totally different background. 
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It is easy to get caugh* up in your own culture as an organiza- 
tion, easy to have the precedence, ea&;y to have the perspectives 
that an organization like ours has, especially in a repetitious past 
and future kind of an activity, such as the decennial census* 

So both groups, as do otr^r groups that have some representa- 
tives in this room, help us get that independent perspective. And 
some days, as Peter points out, they do an exceptional job. 

Mr. Funk. Mr. Myers 

Mr. Myers. v ou are one of the defendants her^ Xaughter.l 

Mr. Funk. That was a point I would like to r 

One of the striking things about the Inspector General Act is 
that it creates people like myself and puts us in a position of strad- 
dling a barbed wire fence all the time. We report, in my case, to 
Mac Baldra&e, the Secretary of Commerce. We also report directly 
to the Congress in a very real sense. 

But one cf the striking things about the IG's is that we are able 
to keep oar Secretaries— in my case Mac Baldridge; the Deputy 
Secretary, Bud Brown; and Jack Keane as the Director of the 
Census— advised on an independent basis of observations that we 
can draw from the sidelines Of course, we are always accused of 
shooting the wounded that way. But we can come in from the side- 
lines and give an unbiased picture to the agency heads and to the 
department head that noi jaally you would not find in a bureaucra- 
cy. So I do think we serve a purpose that way. 

Mr. Myet*s. Veil, 1 think inspector general is very important. 
Back when I was in military, however, it always bothered me when 
I had an 1G inspection by somebody who did not know nothing 
about tho command I had. They came either fr m one of the sup- 
port services or one of the trains, or from a different branch entire- 
ly, ccming down inspecting my unit, and they did net know which 
end of the gun to fire, or a rifle or whatever. They just knew noth- 
ing about it. 1 hope your IG does. 

Moving on. Your 1 £86 decision, I hope you are right after the ex- 
perience we have had with IRS where we are told no-v the interest 
the Treasury is goirg to have to pav those who have not had their 
refunds, it is goir^ to be over $200 million just for 1 year alone. 

If you h w it the people counted right, I guess there would be 
no interest chaige, but it might even be greater than that if you 
have to go back and count them twice. So 1 hope your d vision is 
right. I do not know how anyone knows except you, and hope that 
you get the right equipment. And if you buy it in 1986, by 1990 it is 
going to be outdated. 

We ail serve on other committees, and one of the biggest costs we 
have in Government today is keeping our computer service updat- 
ed. It is a difficult problem. 

I have some general questions about residency which has both- 
ered me in the past, one of which is counting those empty houses. 

Have you considered any changes in that? It bothers me in Indi- 
ana where our people, many of them are still in Florida in April 
because it is still snowing in Indiana, though the * move back to In- 
diana maybe by the first of April, they get count' J there, but the 
house chey own in Florida where they spend maybe 4 months a 
year is counted and given a value there and they are counted 
twice. Ard then the homeless, the people who have no homes - -we 
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hmr constantly here in Washington about those homeless people- 
how are you going to ta) e care of those? College students, for ex- 
ample, where are you going to count them? I am giving you a lot of 
them. Military personnel overseas, do they get counted? 

Mr. Bounpane. I will take those one at a time, Congressman. 

The people who may not be at their usual home on census day— 
for example, they might be in Flcrida when they really do live in 
the North somewhere— we have a procedure called usual home 
elsewhere, that we call UHE. On the front of the questionnaire 
there is a box that says do ycu have a usual residence elsewhere? If 
so, check this box and write it down. 

If, for example, ^meone in Florida that we went to enumera».3 in 
April checks that box and they say yes, I have a usual home else- 
where. That usual home is Indiana. The following things occur. 
The questionnaire is sent to Indiana and those people are counted 
in Indiana. And that unit in Florida is tabulated as a vacant unit, 
usual home elsewhere. 

Mr. Myers. They are n*>t counted twice then? 

Mr. Bounpane. They a not. 

Mr. Myfrs. An empty house is not given a value of 2.4 or some- 
thing like that? 

Mr. Bounpane. No; that would be counted as a vacant home 
with zero people in it. 

Mr. Myers. Did that not happen in 1980 though? Will you agree 
that they can house vacant quantity value? 

Mr. Bounpane. No, Congressman; I think there is another thing 
that yc : were perhaps asking about and if you would like, I would 
w*y to explain that. 

It is not the case of the person who has a usual home elsewhere. 

Mr. Garcia. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. Myers. Sure. 

Mr. Garcia. New York is affected, too. 
Mr. Bounpane. Yes. 

Mr. Garcia. It vould appear to me that Umt category would 
probably find its way more into States in the Southern portion of 
our country as opposed to the North. 

N~- , are there any special arrangements made as it relates to 
ac^ertisine, as it relates to getting the message across outside of 
that box that may be on the form to alert those people thst, in fact, 
if they live in Indiana and they are going to be in Florida from 
Janr nry through June, that they should be aware of that box, or 
do people end up filling out the form from Florida and not respond 
to Indiana? 

Mr. Bounpane. There was not such advertisement in 1980. That 
seems like a suggestion we should pursue. Because it is the kind of 
thing that perhaps someone could overlook in filling out the census 
questionnaire. And if the box ; s not filled, then the person is count- 
ed in Florida and not in their northern home. 

Mr. Myers. I talked to a lot of people after the 1980 census 
where they wece counted because Indiana, if you recall, lost a 
Member of Congress by a millifraction of a percentage, and f lori- 
da» they gained, but did not gain ours. Another State was on the 
bubble w *h Indiana. They beat us out by weightless percentile of 
tne whole instrad of the actual count. Which again I had fault, but 
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it was not your fault. That was Congress' fault the way they wrote 
the law. 

But a great many people who claimed Indiana, pay taxes, still 
vote in Indiana, were counted in Florida or, in some cases, Arizona 
because they happened to be there on that first day of April. But 
others, I have been told by the census, that even though they were 
counted in Indiana, they also were counted in other States because 
they owned a house there. And because no one ever responded to 
that thing they hung on the doorknob that they were givon a quan- 
tity of value. 

And that is what my question is. if you want to expand on it for 
the record, I would appreciate it. 

I have several questions, and Mr. Hansen has some about costs 
you would like to provide for the record. But, one, do we need a 
census? It is a tremendous ^ost. We have one every 10 years. With 
the computers you have today, with the statistics we have, with at 
least the counting today of births and deaths, and ongoing, that 
you have all the time for the other data, the statistical data that 
you gather as far as buying habits, and patterns, and so forth. 

Is it really necessary to make a decennial census any more? Do 
not pe >ple object to the questions so much, the question you ask 
about sex? I do not know what tfc ? question was about sex, but for 
some reason people in New Jersey are more willing to answer it 
than people in Florida by 6 to 1. And something is wrong. 

Mr. Garcia. I would just like to say to my colleague that obvious- 
ly the form was different in Tampa than the form in New Jersey. 
And the form in New Jersey obviously was much easier to read 
than the form in Tampa. And the people were confused. But the 
fact is that that is a very important question. 

Mr. Myers. When you question though that we are not getting 
accurate information even full information, are we getting the 
value for this cost? Ic it really necessary to take one every 10 years 
today? 

Maybe it was back when we were so-called horse and-buggy days, 
but is it necessary today? 

Dr Keane. I do not think we have to resolve the question on non 
response rate to the sex question to aldress the issue. But I will 
not say the answer but I will lead you to some considerations 
^'here you might want to come to a conclusion. 

Well, first of all, ii is constitutionally mandated as a basis for ap- 
portionment to have a census every 10 years. 

Second, as Peter pointed out, we use it for very useful things in 
this country. And Congress is most appreciative of it. The special 
redisricting program „I.ich he mentioned was begun in the 1980 
census. When you think of all the programs, not just at Federal 
levels— it has been estimated that anywhere up to $100 billion of 
allocations that rely directly or indirectly on aecennuJ data and, 
therefore, it is necessary for the census to be accurate way down to 
geographic subunits that are quite small. We realize the amount of 
money that is allocated on the basis of that. 

Then a host, of course, of business decisions are based on the 
census. It is quice useful to them, and also quite useful in a global 
kind of way. And we are in a global kind of economy as Congress 
debates almost daily, and as the press covers. 
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Besides that, you have a host of other institutions, labor unions, 
churches, schools. We have an outreach group of those connected 
*nth schools who aie in a 2-day conference going on rignt now. And 
i get letters. I am often stopped after a talk by people ranging from 
the lead of the local housing board to the head of the State genea- 
logical society about the need for the census. 

So just to mention a few of the many, many constituencies are 
those who come to our outreach Conferences, too, and tell us about 
the importance of it. And the pressure to e pand it or to have mid- 
decade census are also examples of t**e importance, not just to have 
it but to expand it and to have it more frequently. 

But, in the final analysis, is it what a civilization such as ours 
does to remain so or to improve its life? Having a way to enumer- 
ate individuals and profile indiviauals aid institutions so that we 
have a rational, logical, numerative kind of basis to decide what we 
should do and what we should not do and what we should put pri- 
ority on. 

It seen;3 to me to be a series of worthwhile questions addressing 
your question. 

Mr. Myers. Many of the responses you have given here are other 
than just the physical count. The actual data of information that is 
ongoing, is it net, that you take continuously through sampling and 
so forth some of the statistical data that you are talking about that 
industry uses. And incident^ the Reagan administration has been 
trying to pass the cost on a lot of these things from the Govern- 
ment to the user. Do these users of the information pay for any of 
it? 

Dr. Keane. On balance, no. No, on balance. They pay for special 
tabulations or special surveys 

Mr. Myers. We are talking about user fees all the time. I just 
wonder if the people use the census to pay for that information. 

Mr. Bounpane. Well, generally, no. The only thing you pay for is 
the cost of reproduction. For example, the Government inting 
Office prints the census volume. When you buy a census volume, 
you pay money to cover the cost of that printing. You do not pay 
money to recover the cost of taking the census, In effect, everyone 
has paid for that already through their taxes. 

Mr. Garcia. Well, if I may, you have certain instances where the 
fees that you charge are for statistical data that the private sector 
needs. I mean this is the way it was when I previously served as 
chairman of the Census Subcommittee and we talked about it at 
great length in 1979. That does not exist smy longer? 

Mr. Bounpane. I am not sure I understood, Congressman. 

Mr. Garcia. Well, what I am saying is that the last time 1 
chaired this committee iu 1978 and 1979, 1 remember that a great 
deal was made of the fact thrt the private sector paid the Bureau 
of the Census for much of the mate ' "Is that they needed for ex- 
pansion and for statistical data that war necessary for their par- 
ticular industry. 

Thai is not the case today? 

Mr. Bounpane. Yes; let me make sure I clarify this. 
For the regular set of data products that are planned to come out 
of the census, anyone can obtain those and purchase them, and the 
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purchase cost is usually just the production cost, printing, or the 
cost of the tape, or something like that. 

For any special tabulation that someone would like from the 
census, they can ask fox it, we will supply it, and we supply it at 
cost. And they pay for all of that cost since it is special and not 
previously planned. And many of them did that last time. 

Finally, there was one other thing that occurred in 1980, and 
that was that from the 1980 census, we were not able to produce 
the tabulations by ZIP code which ha" original) y been planned to 
be done, because of budget shortfalls. A group of businesses got to- 
gether and supplied the money so that we could ^ r jduce a special 
tabulation by ZIP code. In effect they purchased cnat and paid the 
cost of producing it. 

Mr. Myers. Well, thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Thank you for your testimony. I have some other questions as 
well as Mr. Hansen has some. We will provide those for the record. 

Mr. G/rcia. I do not want to weigh your patience thin. We will 
finish up in about 5 minutes. 

There are several questions that my colleague from Utah a^d my 
colleague from Indiana will submit to you for response. 

We would appreciate it very muc?s Mr. Keane, if you would be 
kind enough to get that information back to us as soon a& possible. 

There are several questions that we are going to submit as well. 
And we would appreciate again if you would be kind enough to get 
that back to us. 

Mr. Gakcia. How much time — I ~m talking about hours or min- 
utes — is required per interview? 

Mr. Bounpane. The last time we found that to complete the 100- 
percent form, it took somewhere from about 10 to 15 minutes, de- 
pending on the size of the family. 

Mr. Garcia. That is to fill out the form itself? 

Mr. Bounpane. Yes. 

Mr. Garcia. Sitting down with a member of the family? 
Mr. Bounpane. Yes, correct. 

Mr. Garcia. What about getting from point A to point B where 
the family is, and then leaving point B to go to the next site, how 
much is that? What is the cost for you there? 

Mr. Bounpane. Congressman, J do not think I know the answer 
in terms of time. 

Mr Garcia. In ,he city of New York, to go from an apartment 
on the first floor to an apartment on the second floor will take 30 
seconds. But in Indiana they go from Bloomington, IN, to some 
other part of Indiana within the same geographic area. 

How much time would that take? It would seem to me — that is 
right, and the point I am trying to make is to ury and get an aver- 
age of what it cotto m as taxpayers per interview based upon all 
the statistics and data that you have. Because when you talked 
about 9 interviews in Tampa and 12 interviews in Jersey City, my 
thought was, well, it is the same enumerator, probably the same 
educational background, how do you determine that? When you are 
thinking that we are going to count approximately 250 million per- 
sons in what would it cost the taxpayer per person in terms 
of time? Can you break that down? 
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Mr. Bounpane. We will try to answer that. We may not have it 
directly. But I think we will have some figures that will come close 
to what you are looking for. 

Mr. Garcia. OK. 

On June 20, 1985, the Bureau published a notice of intention to 
acquire a modified version of an optical mark reader from its 
vendor for testing in the 1986 Los Angeles pretest. 

I understand that the notice is now closed. 

How many proposals have you received? 

Mr. Bounpane. J do not know the exact number, Congressman, 
but I think it is about seven. 
Mr. GitftciA. OK. 

Then, according to the GAO, if several companies submit propos- 
als, the Bureau will need time to evaluate the proposals which 
would slow down the plan data processing experiments for the 1986 
Los Angeles pretest. 

What timeframe do you estimate for assessing the qualifications 
of companies and installing the equipment, and what effect would 
this have? 

Mr. Bounpane. If, in reviewing these bids, we find that we are 
not - Ding to be able to obtain a machine in time for the Los Ange- 
leo test, which may be the case if there are a number of qualified 
bidders, we would not use the optical mark reader in the Los Ange- 
les test. We would, in fact, then do some kind of special purpose 
test with the optical mark reader later in 1986, and we would still 
conduct the Los Angeles test as planned. 

Mr. Garcia. The Bureau will be in Los Angeles in 1986? 

Mr. Bounpane. Part of Los Angeles County. 

Mr. Garcia. You are doing that primarily for the purpose of 
evaluating, as the IG mentioned before, how we are going to hope- 
fully cut back on the undercount of minorities. Is that a fair sen- 
tence there? 

Mr. Bounpat j. Yes; and one other major thing, Congressman. 
We are also going to tiy the decentralized FOSDIC system for 
the first time. 
Mr. Garcia. OK. 

Mr. Bounpane. That is very important. 
Mr. Garcia. OK. 

And that is all going to be done in Los Angeles? 
Mr. Bounpane. That is correct. 

Mr. Garcia. Now i 1986 you are also doing rural and the site is 
going to be in Missiflb^pi. 
Mr. Bounpane. Yes. 
Mr. Garcia. OK. 

Now, is that the end of our pretests or do we do anything else 
prior to 1990? 

Mr. Bounpane. We are planning to also do some trsting in 1987. 
Mr. Garcia. And where will that be? 

Mr. Bounpane We do not have those sites selected yet, Congress- 
man. 

Mr. Garcia. OK. So fer you have done Tampa, which is Southern 
and growing urban area; you have done Jersey City which is urban, 
and you are doing MissiFsippi and you are doing another urban 
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center in Los Angeles. So, that would say three pretty much urban 
areas, one rural area. 
Mr. Bounpane. That is co-rect 

Mr. Garcia. Do you try and balance it out in terms of rural, sub- 
urban, and urban? 

Mr. Bounpane. Yes; wo do, and try to balance also by region of 
the countrj. 

Mr. Garcia. We did a pretest on the Lower East Side in 1978 t I 
believe, just a year or two prior to the 1980 census. 

The 1986 pretest schedule is set and that will be those two areas 
we have talked about. You will expect to do one or two others after 
that? 

Mr. Bounpane. In 1987, yes 

Mr. Garcia. And that will be the end of the pretests? 
Mr. Bounpane. The end of the testing. There also will be the 
dress rehearsal censuses in 1988. 
Mr, Garcia. OK. 

My counsel has some questions that she wculd like to submit to 
you. I am going to ask her to provide you with thoce questions. We 
also have questions from the chairman of the full committee, Con- 
gressman Ford, as well as questions from Congressman Coelho of 
California. 

I would like f o get those questions to you. I would appreciate 
very much if you would be kind enough to respond. 
Mr. Bounpane. OK. 

Mr. Garcia. W *th that, I very much , predate your attendance 
and I appreciate all that you have been able to provide this com- 
mittee. 

[Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.] 

[The following statement, preliminary draft paper, and response 
to written questions were received for the record:] 
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STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE EDWARD I. ,OCH, MAYOR, CITY OF NEW YORK 

1 want to thank the Chairman and members of the Subcommittee for the 
( iportunnty to address the Subcommittee on planning operations for the 1990 Census. 
These selected issues were the subject of the Subcommittee's hearing on July 



For New York City, improving the 1990 Census count, over that of the 
1983 Census, is high on the agenda. Both the coverage — and the quality of the 
response — need to be improved. And, \ believe, my views are applicable to every 
large city in the country whose pop- Jat ions are becoming too complex to count 
ip a decennial census or even enumerate in intercensal surveys. 

Automation 

For the 1990 Census, we strongly support any automation of procec* 
which v ill yield improved coverage. Since automation usually involves the purchcae 
and testing of relatively expensive equipment, we urge that prototypes of needed 
devices be tested early, evaluated thoroughly and ordered in sufficient quantities 
in -he most expeditious ana timely fashion. All such materials should be in place 
— be tested -in the district offices well oefore April 1, 1990. 

Automated devices will be only as good as the staft assigned to oversee 
them. We urge that a sufficient number of well-trained technical people be hired, 
at appropriate saJary levels, to do the job properly. Supervision must be rigorous. 
Quality control procedures should be well-documented and executed. A lot of 
plans that lock good on paper fa'l unless there is a substantial effort to follow 
through. 

Several proposed automation steps that sound promising have been announced. 
They appear to offer improvements over procedures studied in connection with 
counting the 1980 Census. 

The first is the automated check-in of questionnaires that match mailed-back 
s hedules with the computerized address list. As I understand it, the address 
record will be printed on the face of the questionnaire in a machine readable code. 
Instead of having clerks look up entries in a Master Address Register and enter 
their receipt manually, the mailed-back questionnaire will be matched directly 
with the computerized register and entered into a retrievable record. This should 
yield a daily mail-ba^ k return rate for each local district office, highlighting 
problem areas and ensh* v ; Bureau of the Cc:isus tc hire znd train field enumerators 
a they are needed. Fi* Id assignment areas, known in 1980 as Enumeration D'ttricts, 
should be allotted in a timely fashion and specific addresses within the districts 
compiled for enumerator visi's. A backlog of unchecked-in questionnaires should 
not be allowed to accumulate. In 1980, I set up an office within City Hall to solve 
problems connected with the census operation. We received many calls from 
people vho wanted to know why the Bureau of the Census was sending an 
enumerator to pick up questionnaires that they had returned by mail. The new 
system should eliminate most, if not all, of the overlap caused by timing 
inefficiencies. 

Since the Subcommittee is part of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, -t would not be ^napprpDnate to bring up a directly related issu'ii 
In devehpmg the Master Y^C^jiA^p* Y*Lfl^ a T5*TH Census lists the 
precise apartment number cn*ia*»r nhft if mmtfHJWy itMcHries* 
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Residence Rules 

We do not propose any changes in current residency rules. Felons should 
be enumerated where they live and work most of the year; however, in situations 
where the stay at an alternate residence is likely to be four or five aionths of 
th*» year, information on the geography of alternate residency should be tabulated 
by the characteristics of the persons involved, particularly their ages. Such 
tabulations would bs informational only, and would not be added officially into 
the alternate residency jurisdiction; however, the data would be factored into 
program and service planning, rate adjustments and forecasting population 
characteristics. 

In current census-taking procedures, this information n collected only 
for whole households reporting primary residence elsewhere. If it is possible, 
data on alternate residence should be tabulated for major groups including college 
students; children living part of the year with one parent and part with another; 
and retirees who live part of the year in warmer climates. 

It a not clear that those who report primary residence elsewhere were 
actually properly allocated to that residence. Understandably, a Florida er -iterator 
might be reluct ent to report a visibly occupied unit as "vacant, " if the residents" 
report that they l.ve most of the year in New York. Yet, it is important that 
such a household be reallocated to the precise local area — the census tract and 
block where its members live during most of the year. The local area is entitled 
to the funds that would accrue to it on the basis of a head coun or other 
characteristic, since thm local area supports that population with protective 
services, sanitation ner .., where appropriate, educational and social services. 

A complete review of the logistics required for this reallocation procedure should 
be undertaken. 

We look forward to present ng testimony at future planned hearings of 
the Subcommittee covering other important aspects of the 1990 Census. 
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Executive Summary 



Two issues basic to 1990 census planning are enumeration rules— who 1s to be 
counted in the census- -and residence rules--*here should those persons who 
are counted be tabulated. This research paper documents current practices, 
examines alternatives when appropriate, and makes recommendations for the 
1990 Decennial Census. 

This report recommends no basic alteration to the rules of usual residence, 
but does suggest changes which should and could be made to Increase consistency, 
operational efficiency, and the usefulness of che data. The changes recommended 
include the following: 

o we should provide counts from the 1990 census for Americans overseas, 
including persons in addition to the Armed Forces, Federal civilian 
employees, and the dependents of these Federal employees. 

o Persons who are homeless or who provide unlocatable addresses should be 
countd in a specially designated group quarters in the area where they 
are enumerated. (This recommendation is contingent or results from studies 
of searching procedures.) 

o Naval personnel in all ports should be given the opportunity to report 
a home ashore, not just those 1n ports having 1,000 or more as was the 
case in 1980. 

o Boarding school students should be counted at their school residence* 
not at their parental home. 



Note: The background materials may be cited more than once. They are coded 
in the approximate order of first citation, the code being shown 1n 
brackets. In some cases, w».ere the reference 1s large or commonly 
available, it is not included in the report. 
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INTRODUCTION 

in preparation for the 1990 census the Census Bureau 1s examining the rationale 
for our traditional enumeration and residence rules. This paper documents 
current practices, examines alternatives, and makes recommendations for the 
1990 Decennial Census. 

Tne Issues for 1990 have 1n fact been an Integral part of the census planning 
process since 1790. While specific groups of perstrs may have been 
classified differently from time to time because of changing social, economic, 
or military conditions, the basic concepts of enumeration and of -usual residence 
have and should remain unchanged. Enumeration and residence rules must be 
developed 1n order to conduct a census, no matter what the census structure, 
be it direct enumeration, sample estimation, or administrative records. 

Enumeration rules may be summarized as "should this person be counted"? Some 
factors which enter Into the decision of whether to enumerate are constitutional— 
are required by the Constitution to Include certain groups; statutory— has 
the Congress passed any la* directly or Indirectly specifying the Inclusion or 
exclusion of certain groups; operational— do we have or can we develop a mechanism 
to enumerate efficiently "discretionary" -croups (wt will, of course, develop 
procedures to enumerate "required" groups;; cost— do the benefits of Including 
"discretionary" groups justify the cost. 

Once the issues of enumeration rule;— whan do we count? — are resolved, residence 
rules— where people are enumerated and where they arc tabulated — must be 
addressed. 

There are two basic types of population counts, de facto and de Jure . Pe facto 
includes all the people actually present 1n a given area at * given time. 
De jure comprises all the people who "belong" to a given area at a given time 
by virtue of legal residence, usual residence, or soma similar criteria. In 
practice, modem censuses follow on* of these Ideal types, but with specified 
modifications, and 1t 1s difficult to avoid some mixture of these two approaches. 
This is true 1n the United States, also. 

in accordance with census practice dating back to the first United States 
census 1n 1790, each person enumerated 1n the 1980 census was counted as an 
Inhabitant of his or her "usual place of residence," which was generally 
construed to mean the place where the person lived and slept most of the time. 
This place was not necessarily the same as the person's legal residence or 
voting residence. In the vast majority of cases, however, the use of these 
different bases of c'.tssi. *et1on produced substantially the same statistics, 
although there might have be.n appreciate differences for a few areas. The 
implementation of this concept resulted 1n the establishment of residence 
rules for certain categories of persons whose usual olacc of residence was not 
Immediately apparent. Furthermore, this practice meant that persons were not 
always counted as residents of the place where they happened to be staying on 
census day. Persons without a usual place of residence, however, were counted 
where they happened to be staying. 
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DRAFT 



The development of the residence rules for each census have been evolutionary- 
small changes of Interpretation, adding or deleting groups fcr which special 
rules are required— while maintaining a constant thread with the basic 
rules laid down 1n the first census Act of March 1, 1790: 

Be 1t enacted, that every person whose usual place of abode shall 
be 1n any family on the aforesaid first Monday 1n August next, 
shall be returned as of such family; and the name of every person, 
wtio shall be an Inhabitant of any district, but without a settled 
place of residence, shall be Inserted ... 1n that division where he 
or she shall be on the said first Monday 1n August next, and every 
person occasionally absent at the'time of the enumeration, a* belonging 
to that place 1n which he usually resides 1n the United States. 

Congress has not legislated this level of detail for recent censuses, but his 
delegated that authority to the Secretary of Commerce,' and 'has permitted the 
Secretary to delegate further to the Bureau of the Census. This general author- 
ity over the census and the specific residence rules have been reviewed and 
upheld by the courts, most recently 1n Borough of Bethel Park vs. Stans . 1n 1971. 
The Census Bureau has also presented plans for decennial census residence rules 
to the Congress 1n hearings. 

In keeping with long standing tradition, planning for the 1990 census 1s taking 
the approach that no basic changes are required 1n the residence rules, and only 
a little fine tuning Is needed* We have researched and documented the known 
information on residence rules including the 1980 procedures, legal cases, and 
Congressional action. 

While the following references may also be cited 1n specific sections of this 
report, they have general relevance *o the Usues of Enumeration end Residence 
Rules and should be considered basic references on these subjects. 

"Census • Place of Residence", Hearing before the Subcommittee on Census' 
and Population of the Committee 1n Post Office and C1v1l Service, House of 
Representatives, September 15, 1976, serial No, 94-89. [1] 

The Borough of Bethel Park, 'etc., et al. vs. Maurice Stans, etc., et al., 
449F 2<j S7S (1971). [2] 

Federation for American Immigration Reform (FAIR) vs. Philip Klutinlck, 
C1v1l Action No. 79-3269, United States District Court for the District of 
Columbia. [3] 

Opinion of the Attorney General of the United States. Sevententh Decennial 
Census, August 26, 1949, 41 Op. A. C. 31 (1949). [4] 

The History and Growth of the United States Census, prepared for the Senate 
Committee on the Census, 1900. [S] 

Shryoch, Henry S., Jr. "The Concept of 'Usual Residence' 1n the Census 
Population", American Statistical A odatlon, Palo Atto, California, 
August 25, i960. [6] 

1990 Census Committee on Soedel Enumeration Procedures— final Report, 
July 1984. [?] 
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I* Enumeration Rules 
A. THE OVERSEAS POPULATION 

1980 Procedure and Background 

No attempt was made to enumerate directly the "overseas" population 
In 1980. Administrative counts for Armed Forces and Federal civilian 
employees and their dependents overseas were obtained from the 
Department of Defense and the Office of Personnel Management and published 
only 1n the report PC80-1-A1 , Number of Inhabitants . United States 
Summary. No count was obtained of the number of United States citizens 
who were not affiliated with the Federal government* There 1s no good 
source of such Information* The State Department does give us a figure 
ea 1 year to use 1n our population estimates program, but 1t is not 
con ,dered reliable. 

Persons "temporarily abroad" at the time of the census were counted at 
their usual residence 1n the United States, although no length of stay 
abroad was specified. The decision not to enumerate persons overseas 
for an extended period was not made until 1979* (In 1976 Congressional 
testimony we Indicated we had no plana to Include any part cf the 
overseas population 1n the apportionment population, even though we 
had included certain groups in the 1970 apportionment population* In 
earlier censuses we had attempted to count at least some components o* 
the overseas population without Including them 1n the apportionment 
population*) 

Major factors In the decision not to attempt to enumerate the overseas 
population in 1980 Included money, the relative size of the overseas 
population *1s a vis 1 970, the lack of £ny mandate to collect such 
data, the Inability to obtain such data In a reasonably complete manner, 
and the lack of congressional guidance as to which groups to Include 
(e.g., should we only Include those eligible to vote, those who Intend 
to return to the United States, war babies in Vietnon?). 

Relevant Background Material 

Memorandum dat:d August 15, 1983 from Mark Uttman to George Hum 
entitled "Residence Rule Issues for the 1990 Census"* £8] 

Memorandum dated January 23, 1979 from Mark Uttman to Paula Schneider 
entitled "1980 Enumeration of the Overseas Population: Status Report 
and Suggested Plan". [9] 

Undated 2 page pap r (no author cited) from the 1970 census era 
entitled "Problems 1n Assigning Members of the Overseas Population 
to Their Home Address in the United States"* [10] 
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Robert -Hagen's testimony of September 15, 1976 before the Subcommittee 
on Census and Population, United States House of Representatives, on 
"Census— Place of Residence", [l] 

Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, State Taxation 
of Military Income and Store Sales . July 1976, esp. pp. Z7-3U 
regarding tendency of military to report a state with low or no 
Income tax for home of record. [11] 

Daniel Uvlne's memorandums of June 18, 1979 and July 19, 1979 to 
Courtenay Slater (Chief Economist-Commerce) regarding enumeration 
of Americans overseas 1n the 1980 census and Hr. Slater's replies 
to Levine of July 1 and July 31, 1979. [12] 

Vincent Barabba's letters of August 21, 1979 to Senator Join Glenn 
(Subcommittee on Energy, Nuclear Proliferation and Federal Services) 
and Honurable Robert Garcia (Subcommittee on Census and Population) 
reg»-d1ng Census Bureau's plans for Americans living overseas at the 
time of the 1980 census (no reply was ever received). [13] 

Memorandum from John F. Long to Charles Johnson dated Febr ary 23, 
1979 entitled "Americans Overseas" regarding utility of such data. [14] 

Memorandum from Roger Herri ot to Meyer Zitter dated November 9, 1981 
entitled "Data on Americans Overseas" Includes discussion of 
alternative sources and techniques of data collection. [15] 

legal Cases or Opinions 

Attorney General J. Howard Mc6rath, in an opinion dated August 26, 1949, 
stated "The Congress has vested 1n the Director of the Census, subject 
tD the appro/al fo the Secretary of Commerce, discretion to determine 
the manner 1n which Inhabitants of the United States who are aboard.. . 
shall be enumerated**." [4J 

The request to the Attorney General for an opinion, Charles Sawyer, 
April 12, 1949, Includes considerable background material on the 
Issue of the overseas population* [16] 

Assistant Attorney General William H. Rehnqulst 1n a October 15, 1969 
response to Commerce Department, Assistant Counsel Alfred Melsner's 
request for an opinion regarding our 1970 census overseas plans, 
stated that "the constitutional provisions and statutes relating to 
the taking of the census and referred to 1n the Attorney General's 
opinion of 1949 have not Changed since that time* Finally, the 
decisions of the Supreme Court relating to apportionment of Congres- 
sional districts within States and equality of representation 1n 
State and local governmental units have no bearing on the legality 
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of the proposed allocation procedure. We conclude, therefore, that 
the Oi :tor of the Census may, in his discretion, valloly adopt 
that procedure. We express no opinion, of course, cs to the policy 
conslde. etions which may be Involved." [173 

Borough of Bethel Park vs. Stans. [2] 

Congressional Actions or Hearings 

A hearing on residence rules wis held on September 1 S. 1976 before 
the House Subcommittee on Census and Population. A -cusslon 
was held on reverting to pre-1570 treatment of«Amer1c> eas 
(I.e., not to allocate to home state for apportionment > 

A few post-censal Congressional letters were received, **-t there 
was no outcry (see, for example, letter from Barabba dated 
December IS, 1980 to Honorable Bob Wilson regarding "»*tter from 
Lt. Richard Tanner). [18] 

Other Relevant 1990 Census Plans 

See discussion of enumeration of deployed naval personnel or military 
stationed abroad. 

Census Bureau Use of Data 

Accurate estimation of the size of the United States population requires 
data on the level of the net movement of Americans between the United 
States and overseas. Certain segments of the overseas population can 
be gauged using Office of Personnel Management, Department of Defense 
or Social Security Administration data. But, no source 1s complete 1n 
gauging the size of the nonfederal ly affiliated overseas population 
(see discussion 1n the Herrlot to Utter memo of November 9, 1981 
memorandum cited above). 

Program Requirements Outs*:: C:":,: .'ureau 

There are no known program r*.^ . aments. However, the Department of 
State, Internal Revenue Service and other agencies would find such 
Information useful 1n supplementing or replacing the partial information 
they now collect. Private concerns art also Interested 1n such 
Information, particularly 1n occupation data for Americans working 
abroad (based on telephone requests for Information). 
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OEPLOTEO NAVAL PERSONNEL 



1980 Procedure and Background 

Naval personnel aboard ships deployed to the 6th or 7th Fleet on census 
day were not included in the population for apportionment or other 
purposes since we considered them a component of the overseas population. 
This was the procedure 1n 1970 (I.e., to consider deployed. naval personnel 
a component of the overseas population) and it was not questioned prior 
to the 1980 census. Because, however, of the Iranian crisis; Norfolk, VA t 
North Charleston, SC, and a few other ports had abnormally large proportions 
of "their" fleets deployed on census day and these communities complained 
about the prospect of not being credited with these naval periontti 1 - 
There were 51 ,177 tieployed navy personnel 1n April 1980 according to Navy 
figures. A typical figure is closer to 3S.000. The. basis on which we 
included such persons as "overseas" was the belief that the length of 
deployment generally exceeds 6 months. Although this 1s not uM\ersally 
correct (some ships are deployed less than 3 month*,, for example), 
recent correspondence from the Department of Navy indicates that the 
average length of deployment over the past 5 years 1s still approximately 
6 months. 

Relevant Background Material 

August 15, 1983 memoranda from Mark LUtman to 6eorge Hum entitled 
*R»s^jence Rule Issues for the 1990 Census." [8] 

February 9, 198A letter from Captain A. E. Heseleskey, Department 
of Navy, to Mark LitVraan. [18a] 

Subcommittee on Military and Maritime (Ann Lidjle, Chairperson) 
report to 1990 Census Committee on Special Enumeration Procedures 
dated May 10, 1984, incorporated as "chapter 6" of full committee 
report. [7] 

letter to Honorable A. WjlHam Whitehurst, United Stares House of 
Representatives from Census Director Barabba dated December 12, 1980, 
discussing treatment of Navy and determination of deployment 1n the 
1980 census regarding Norfolk. [19] 

Letter to Honorable Lionel Van Deerlin dated September 26, 1980 from 
Census Director Barabba regarding the 1980 census enumeration of Navy 
personnel in the San Diego area. £20] 

Letter to Strom Thurmond dated October 14, 1980, from Census Director 
Barabba regarding the 1980 census enumeration of Navy personnel in 
the North Charleston area. [21] 
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AemoranCum dated February 3, 1978 from Meyer Zitter to David Kaplan 
entitled "Recommended 1980 Enumeration Procedures for the Military, 
Including results from the 1977 census of Oakland," [22] 

legal Cases or Opinions 

See Attorney General McGrath's August 26, 1949 opinion previously 
cited, which basically leaves to the Director's discretion the 
•inner of enumerating the overseas population, including mlitary 
overseas. There 1s no known mention specifically of deployed' naval 
personnel in any legal cases or opinion . [8] 

Congressional Actions or Hearings 

The issue of whether it 1s appropriate to include as part of the 
overseas population naval personnel aboard ships assigned to the 
6th or 7th Fleet was not raised prior to the 1980 census* 

Other Relevant 1990 Census Plans 

See discussion of the overseas population and the military* 
Census Bureau Use of Data 

There is no known use of these data (separately)* See uses of data 
on Americans living abroad. Independent figures are available from 
the Department of the Navy for the United States as a whole. Those 
data are used in the population estimates program. 

Program Requirements Outside Census Bureau 

Those states with such personnel use these data in developing population 
estimates, particularly those used 1n the federal-state cooperative . 
estimates program. 
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C. PERSONS WHO PROVIDE A NONEXISTENT OR OTHERWISE UNIDENTIFIABLE 
USUAL HOKE ADDRESS 

1980 Procedure and Background 

Some persons supply usual home elsewhere (UHE) addresses that upon 
searching are determined not to exist, or for one reason or another 
cannot be determined to exist (e.g., a good street name and number was 
prov ded, but the address is an apartment building and no apartment 
desic ation was provided). All the various operations which entailed 
searc ; ng included some siO persons (e.g., whole household usual home 
elsewhere persons, T-night persons with nr cne horn? to report for them, 
as well as a miscellaneous ICR related searches). The 1980 census 
procedures did not provide an alternative sits to which to attribute 
Such persons, and thus we do not know whether they were Included in 
our 1980 counts. More than one out of four persons who indicated a 
ususl residence other than where they were found failed to provide an 
adequate address (there were at least 250, OD0 such persons who fallfcd 
to provide an adequate address--see 1980 census PERM number 6). The 
presumption has been that such people were enumerated by proxy (e.g., a 
neighbor) at their usual home, and that to add them to an area without 
being able to match and check t.ie questionnaire for the usual home 
address would result in dup'i cation. 

Relevant Background Materia 

1980 census Preliminary Evaluation-Results Memorandum (PERM) No. 6 
dated Marcr 9, 1981, "Some Results of Address Searching Operations 
in the 1980 Census" prepared by Mark Littman. [23] 

August IS, 1963 memorandum from Mark Littman to 6eorge Hum entitled - 
"Residence Rule Issues for the 1990 Census. [8] 

"Alternati ve Ways of Handling the Enumeration of Persons Who Give 
'Nonexistent* UHE address in 1980" dated 1/25/80 prepared by 
Mark Littman. [24] 

1980 census manual D-513M, "Coverage Improvement Searches Manual." [25] 

PCB0-S1-6 "Nonpennanert Residents by States and Selected Counties 
and Incorporated Places: 1980." [26] 

Legal Cases or Opinions 

None known. 

Congressional Actions or Hearin gs 
None known. 
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Other Relevant 1990 Census Plans 

See any d1sc»«**on of persons away from their usual residence, multiple 
residence, . *arching procedure*. 

Census Bureau use of Oata 

No known use 1s put to these data (separately }• We did, however, 
publish a report on no.ipermanent residents (PC80-S1-6), and the 
existence of such persons (giving "bad" addresses) obviously affects 
the quality of those data. 

Program Requirements Outside Census Bureau 

There is no known use of the data separately. However, there 1s 
interest in these data as a component of all nonpermanent residents 
(although there is no known legislative uses for these data); see, for 
example, the following: 

Memorandum from Jeanne M* Woodward to Jaret Uppett, Housing 
Division, dated April 10, 19B4 entitled "Minutes of local Public 
Meetings (19P9 census), reviewed with reference to nonpermanent 
populations seasonal or secondary housing." [27] 

Letter to David Kaplan from Ruth Ann K1ll1on, Department of 
Administration, State of Florida dated December 17, 1975 regarding 
counts of nonpermanent residents* £28] 

Letter dated October 25, 1983 from Professor Curtis Roseman of 
Illinois to Richard Irwin regarding collection of data c multiple 
residence, searching procedures. 129] 

Letter dated April 18, 1984 from Professor Richard Morrill of 
Washington state expressing Interest 1n collection of data on 
multiple residence. [30] 
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D. UNDOCUMENTED (ILLEGAL) ALIENS 
1980 Procedure and Background 

A lawsuit filed 1n December 1979 by the Federation for Immigration 
Reform (FAIR) and five members of Congress raised the Issue of Inclusion 
of illegal aliens 1n apportionment counts. The question was not answered 
fuily 1n court because the suit was dismissed on a technicality. 

The FAIR organization recognized that at the time the Constitution was 
written the nation welcomed all 'immigrants, and the concept of illegal 
migration had no meaning, but FAIR supported the contention that, in our 
era, Including Illegal aliens in the apportionment count violates the 
"oiu-man, one vote" mandate by diluting the vDte of citizens 1n areas 
with few Illegal immigrants. 

The Census Bureau's position (other than it was too late to change the 
questionnaire— the suit was fifled 1n December 1979-and we did not 
know how to estimate adequately the number of illegal aliens) was that 
the ConsitUutlon specified persons a* the basis for apportionment, 
without regard to citizenship or legal resident statu*. 

Relevant Background Material 

Washington Post . Saturday, December 22. 1979, page A6 "New Year's Census 
Threatened by Suit Over Illegal Aliens - by Margot H&rnblower. [32] 

New York Times . Friday, December 21, 1979, page Al, "Dispute Over Aliens 
Snarls census Plans." by Robert Reinhold. [33] 

Various affidavits, defendants motions, etc. pertaining to Civil Action 
No. 79-3269 in the United States District Court for the District of 
Columbia, Federation for American Immigration Reform, et al., plaintiffs 
vs. Philip Klutznick, et al., Defendants, —some of these documents 
are available 1n Jeff Passel's office and/or the Program and Policy 
Development Office. [3]. 

Memorandum from Charles Johnson, Jr., to Meyer Zitter dated 
January 24, 1980 attaching a "rebuttal to various points raised 1n 
the FAIR suit." [34] 

Memorandum from Meyer Zitter to Daniel Levlne dated June 16, 19B0, 
subject "1980 Census Enumeration of Immigration and Naturalization 
Service Detention Centers." [35] 

Memorandum from Meyer Z1tt«r to Richard Burt dated June 24, 1980, 
subject "Enumeration Statui for Immigration and Naturalization 
Service (INS) Detention Centers." [36] 

Final report of the 1990 Census on Committee Special Enumeration 
ProcedJ es. [7] 
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Legal Ceses or Opinions 

See FAIR suit cited above; also, fop summary of cases Implying the 
correctness of the Census Bureau's position, see "Memorandum of 
points and authorities 1n support of defendants' motion to dismiss 
the action or, 1n the alternative, for summary judgement and 1n 
opposition to plaintiffs' application for j preliminary irjunctlon." I3j 

Congressional Actions or Hearings 

Debates on the issue of aliens, both Illegal and legal, have been held 
many times 1n the Congress; see Passel and Woodrow "The Judicial Basis 
for Enumeration of Undocumented Aliens 1n the 1980 Census and Implications 
for the 1990" presented at the annual meeting of the American Statistical 
Association, 1984, for a summary. [37] - 

Other Relevant 1990 Census Plans 

See Jeffrey Passel's research plan on Enumeration of Illegal Miens, 
transmitted in a memorandum dated November 18, 1983 to Paula Schneider. £37j 

Census Bureau Use of Data 

Such data are a necessary component 1n population estimation and 
projections. 

Program Requirements Outside Census Bureau 

Although data are not ev?Hable from decennial census, agencies surh 
as tne Immigration and Naturalization Service and the Office of Relugee 
Resettlement have an Intrinsic Interest 1n obtaining figures on Illegal 



aliens. 
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E. TOREIGN DIPLOMATS 

198U Procedure and Background 

Citizens of foreign countries temporarily visiting or travelling in 
the United States were not enumerated in the 1980 census. Diplomats 
and other persons living on the grourrds of the embassy of a foreign 
country were not enumerated in the 1960 census; however, an attempt 
was made to enumerate all other citizens of foreign countries- resident 
in the United States, whether or not they were associated with the 
embassy or consulate of a country. Some such persons -could a.id did 
occasionally claim diplomatic immunity. There are an estimated 20,000 
foreign diplomatic personnel living in housing units 1n Washington, 
D.C. area. « 

Tms is essentially the same procedure used in the 1970 and several 
prior censuses. No mention of this group was found in 1930 or earlitr 
reports. 

Relevant Background Material 

See report of the subcommittee on Members of Congress and Diplomats 
to the 1990 Census Committee on Specie 1 Enumeration Procedures, which 
is contained in chapter 7 of the full committee's report. £7j 

Legal Cases or Opinions * 

Hone known. 

Congressional Actions or Hearings 
None known. 

Other Relevant 1990 Census Plans 
See discussion of illegal aliens. 
Census Bureau Use of Data 
None known. 

* -ogran. Requirements Outside Census Bureau 
None known. 
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MARITIME PERSONNEL 

USD Procedure and Background 

Other than military ships, the only shipboard personnel we attempted 
to enumerate were those on United State flag merchant vessels (I.e., 
United States flag ocean going, coastal and Greet Lakes merchant vessels 
on lists obtained from the Maritime Administration, United. States 
Department of Commerce.)- No attempt was made to enumerate persons 
aboard various other types of ships (e.g., those on inland waterways, 
fishing vessels, oil rigs). We assumed persons on these ships had a 
usual residence ashore where they would be counted. Marinas were 
canvassed for persons whose usual residence was aboard a noncommercial 
ship, and such persons were enumerated on their boats. - 

Shipboard Census Reports were mailed to crews of merchants vessels 
througn the ships* respective owner-operators but, very few persons 
were counted in this manner. If the ship was berthed in a United States 
port on census day, the crew was enumerated as of that port. If the 
ship was not berthed in a United States port but was Inside the 
territorial waters of the United States, the crew was enumerated as of 
(a) the port of destination if that port was insiCe the United States 
or (b) the homeport of the ship if its port of destination was outside 
the United States. Crews of United States flag vessels which were 
outside United States territorial waters on census day and crews of 
vessels flying a foreign flag were not enumerated 1n the 1980 census. 

This method was developed because the Coast Guard Indicated that the 
"nomeport" designed by merchant vessels is at times selected for tax 
purposes (Wilmington, Delaware being the favorite) and that the ships may 
never enter their "homeport". In 1970, merchant ships were apparently 
"homeported" regardless of their location on census day. 

The United States merchant fleet continues to decline in size, ln^ 
1980, only 8,200 persons were enumerated on civilian ships. In 19/0 
the figure was 11,100 (an additional 15,900 were enumerated as part of 
the Overseas population in 1970). 

Relevant Background Material 

Form D-3091, "1980 Census Location Report for American Flag Vessels." [38] 

Memorandum for Henry Smitn, Chief (PI0), from Mark Uttman, dated 
November 2, 1979, "1980 Enumeration of Persons Aboard Merchant and 
Fishing Vessels." [39] 

Memorandum for Earle Gerson from Meytr Zitter dated April 12, 1979, 
"Recommended 1980 Enumeration Procedures and Residence Rules for 
Person* Aboard Merchant and Fishing Ships." [40] 
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Memorandum for Charles E. Johnson, Or., from Mark Littman dated 
September 10, 1976, "Enumeration of Maritime Personnel: 1970 
Procedures and the 1980 Census." [41] 

Final <eport (when issued) of the 1990 Census Special Enumeration 
Committee-chapter 6- Report of Subcommittee on Military and Maritime. 

Legal Cases or Opinions 

None known. 

Congressional Actions or Hearings 
None known. 

Other Relevant 1990 Census Plans 

See "overseas population", "undocumented aliens", and "foreign diplomats." 
If it were decided to enumerate the overseas population in some fashion, 
one component of this group would be persons aboard American flag 
vessels which are outside United States territorial waters at the time 
of the census. 

Census Bureau Use of Data 

No known use of these data. 

Program Requirement Outside the Census Bureau 

No known uses of our data since they relate to such i small component 
of Maritime personnel. 
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RECOMMENOATIONS FOR THE 1*90 CENSUS ENUMERATION RULES 
Enumeration of the Overseas Population 

It 1s Population Division's recommendrtlon that In tht 1990 census we make tn 
atteapt to enumerat the overseas population (including land based military 
•mrsonne';) 1n a manner similar to that described 1n Nark Uttman's memorandum 
to Paula Schne' ier of January 23, 1979* This effort would be similar to the 
1970 census effort with the exception that -no attempt would be made* to allocate 
the population abroad to home state for apportionment purposes, although 1t Is 
recommended that such data be collected for research purposes. In eddHlon we 
would reimburse embassies and consulate? for publicity, we would temporarily 
staff the embassies 1r. Canada, Mexico, and a few other co'ntMes which are 
known to have large numbers of Americans (to handle mailing end addressing). 
We would £lso prepare a somewhat more organized publicity campaign among 
American firms and organizations operating abroad than was prepared 1n 1970* 
Ihe estimated cost for the proposed procedure was $260,000 for the 1980 census 
(see "Estimated Cost Related to Taking a Census ?f Americans Overseas" preparer? 
by Arn Llddle, March 19, 1979)* [42J 

Though 1t 1s true that a complete count rf persons living abroad with some 
claim to United States citizenship (operational ly we would restrict "Americans 
abroad" io those with somt claim to Citizenship or prior residence 1n the 
United States and with intent t? "turn to the United States) 1s Impossibly 
to obtain, 1t still seems to us that an effort should n made to do so, cr 
minimal ty, that provision be made to allow such persons to be courted 1n some 
fashion. If they so choose* If.vs enumerate residents of the United States 
regardless of citizenship or eligibility to vote, should we not at least attempt 
to enumerate or allow to be ctunted those persons who fulfill yne or both 
those requirements, and who intend to return to the United States, but are 
living or working abroad (for less than a lifetime commitment) at the time of 
the 1990 census* 

Enumeration of Naval Personnel Aboard Ships Deployed to the 6th or 7th 
Fl eet? 

It Is Population Division's recommendation that 1n ti»« 1990 census we enumeratt 
naval personnel aboard ships deployed to the 6th or 7th fleet, and Include 
such personnel as part of the overseas population* No attempt would be made to 
allocate suth pe'sons back to home state for apportionment purposes, although 
we do recomwnd that such data be collected fcr research purposes* 

Since average length of deploymert according to the Navy Department's February 
9, 1984 letter was over 5 months for the 6th Fleet and mere than 6 months for 
the 7th Fleet, regardless of ship type, It seems a fair judgement that persons 
aboard such ships on census day have been or will be away from their stateside 
residence for an extended period circumambulating the census date and should 
b* attributed to the ship (i.e., "overseas")* To determine whether a particular 
ship, or each crew member, has been or will be deployed to the 6th or 7th Fleet 
for more than 6 months seems to add more complexity to this operation the* is 
werra ted, and possibly more than the Navy would feel appiopMate to reveal to 
us for perceived security reasons* 
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Enumeration of Persons who Provloe a Nonexistent or Ot herwise Un- dentlfl able 
Usual Home Addre ss 

It Is Population Division's recommendation that 1n the 1990 census we consciously 
enumerate such persons either at the add~ess where they were staying on census 
day, or >>y some means enumerate them 1n the community where they claimed to 
maintain their usual residence (e.g., create a *flc1t1cous" g~oup quarters for 
such persons, assigning them to the block containing the address .closest to 
that provided, or randomly to a block 1n the place where they claim to 11ve-1f 
no place can be Identified, then randomly to a block 1n the county or state). 

This recommendation requires further study on Its potential for double-counting. 
Which of these two places (I.e., the district office of origin or district 
office where they claim to live) proves more procedurally feasible for their 
enumeration cannot be determined yet. The only {roup for whom such a procedure 
was evolved 1n the 1980 census was shipboard naval personnel 1n large ports. 

. shipboard personnel supplied a "bad" usual home address they were to be 
counted back on the ship (to what extent this was actually accomplished 1s 
unknown)* 

Enumeration of Undocumented Aliens 

The Census Bureau's practice has been to enumerate as completely as possible 
all usual residents of the country without regard to legal status of their 
residency* We have based this practice on * 3 constitution and the Census 
Bureau's enabling legislation. 

Unless the Census Bureau is required by new legislation or court order to 
exclude Illegal aliens from our population counts. 1t 1s Peculation Division's 
recommem *t1on that such persons be Included 1n the 1990 census enumeration. 

Enumeration of Foreign Diplomats 

The Census Bureau's practice has been to enumerate as completely as possible 
all usual residents (which we have translated to mear a'll persons with a 
residence) of the country without regard to dt1zen',hlp* The rationale for 
excluding persons living on embassy or consulate grounds has been that such 
properties sre considered to represent forelgr. soil* 

In order tj exclude foreign diplomatic personrtl living reside the embassy, 
additional questions would need to be added to the form since we have no way 
of separately Identifying diplomatic personnel at present. We do not feel 
:hat this 1s worth the questionnaire space. It 1s Population Division's 
recommendation that 1n the 199D census we use the same proceoure for foreign 
diplomats as 1n 19B0. We may have to accept the refusal of some diplomatic 
personnel to be enumerated as a legitimate right. However, some proof of a 
connection with a foreign government should be required. 
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Enumeration of Maritime Personnel 

It is Population Division's recommendation that we adopt the procedures for 
Maritime personnel recommended by the Military and Maritime Subcommittee of 
the 1990 Census Special Enumeration Procedures Committee, that 1s: 

(1) Keep the 1980 procedures concerning where to attribute the crews, as 
outlined 1n the background section. 

(2) Restrict the mailing of forms to merchant ships on mailing lists obtained 
from the Maritime Administration (MARAD), which would Include ocean-gcing, 
coastal and Great Lakes ships (and floating canneries and freezer ships) 
but exclude Inland waterways—see discussion 1n the Subcommittee report. 

(3) Assume persons aboard fishing vessels have i usual residence ashore- 
according to Office of Fisheries, most trips are under 2 weeks 1n length- 
see discussion 1n Subcommittee report, 

(A) Assume persons aboard NOAA ships have a usual residence ashore since most 
of their trips are of short duration, the personnel are not transient, 
and the ships have "real" homeports, based on conversations with NOAA— See 
subcommittee report. 

(5) No attempt should be made to enumerate persons aboard ships flying a foreign 
flag. There 1s a perception, at least, that such ships have a certain 
amount of sovereignty, akin to an embassy or consulate. Additionally, 
foreign -nationals aboard such ships are comparable to persons travelling 
in t v «e United States on short business trips, whom we have traditionally 
excluded from the enumeration. 
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II. Residence Rules 
A. DOMESTIC MILITARY 

1980 Procedures and Background 

The enumeration of the Armed Forces 1n the United States as residents 
of the area 1n which they are stationed has ?een the practice 1n every 
census since 1790* How that area 1s defined has changed slightly, 
but there 1s no evidence that Armed Forces personnel were ever assigned 
back to a preservlce r sldence. The details of the usual residence 
rules for the domestic military may be looked at In three groups—rules 
for those land based, those assigned to ships, and those 1n transit 
between duty stations or on temporary duty. 

Land based military— In 1980, the usual residence of land based military 
was determined by each person's response to question 2b on the Military 
Census Report (form D-21) for those assigned tc bases with residential 
quarters. The answer to question 2b "what 1s the a'iress where you 
usually stay at least 4 nights a week?" could have been a barracks 
on -base, or a housing unit on- or off-base, but presumably always 1n 
the area where they were stationed. The MCRs ana the household census 
forms were matched to ensure coverage* Military assigned to nonresidential 
Installations received regular census forms at their housing units. 

In 1970, questionnaires were distributed by the military to barracks 
and Individual housing units on base, and by ths post office or regular 
enumerators to off-base housing units. No special questions were oiked 
1n 1970 or earlier about where the person usually stayed. This may 
have produced some differences relative to 1980, on the reported usual 
residence of military personnel at the small geographic level, but 
the Intent was the same as 1n 1980. 

M11 \U ry assigned to ships -In 1980, crews of Navy and Coast Guard 
ships were "homeported" to the officially designated United States 
homeport, with certain exceptions. If the honnort had an afloat 
strength of 1,000 or more, crew members we^e allowed to claim a usual 
residence within 50 miles of the homeport (the mile restriction was 
Imposed to limit the search operation). If the sr'p was homeported 
to a port split by a political Jurisdiction, the crew enumerated on 
board was counted In the appropriate Jurisdiction* In 1970, crews of 
"undeployed" ships were homeported without the 1980 exceptions. In 
1960, crews were counted as residents of the place where the ship 
wa^ actually located on census day* 

Military 1n transit between duty stations or on temporary duty— In 
1980, persons absent from their unit on temporary assignment and 
expected to return to their permanent duty station, persons on leave, 
and persons away without le&ve or for other reasons were enumerated at 
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the base to which they were assigned. An MCR was obtained from a11 
persons transferring into an installation during April, except that 
personnel in transit through Fort Dix, New Jersey, identified as 
being overseas on April 1 were not included in the counts for that 
area. 

Relevant Background Material 

1990 Census Committee on Special Enumeration Procedures, Final 
Report, Chapter 6. [7] 

Memorandum frwn Gerald J, Post to Richard C. Burt, "Enumeration 
of the Military", April 2, 1980. [43] 

Memorandum from Mark S. Littman for the Record, "Persons Enumerated ^ 
in the Transfer Point at Fort Dix, New Jersey," August 7, 1980. [44j 

Memorandum from Mark Littman for 1990 Planning Subcommittee on 
Military and Maritime Topics, "Distribution of Shipboard Population 
by Size of Homeport/ January 25, 1584, I45D 

Lecal Cases or Opinions 

feorougn of Bethel Park vs. Stans. [2] 

Congressional Actions or Hearings 

None known* 

Other Relevant 1990 Census Plans 

Special Enumeration Procedures— military installations must be 
Identified m order that the correct procedures are applied. 

Cen s us Bureau Use of Da ta 

No specific operational or analytic need. 

Program Requirements Outside the Census Bureau 

None known. 
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B. COLLEGE STUDENTS 

1980 Procedures and Background 

College students have beer -rv-^ed in the locality in which they 
attend college since the In. us. The college residence could be 
the parental home, separate quarters, uormltory, fraternity or sorority 
house, boarding house, etc. Prior to the 195U census, college students 
we r e to be counted at their parental home, lot at the college residence. 
Studies prior to the 1950 censi'S showed that significant numbers of 
college students were not counted at either residence, and that in more 
than half the cases the college residence was_ the usual residence. 

Relevant Background Material 

Usual Residence of College Students, author unknown, Kay 6, 1966. [46] 

Usual Residence of Students, memorandum to Members of the Technical 
Advisory Committee on Population for the Sevententh Decennial Census, 
author unknown, October 14, 1948. I*?] 

Enumeration of College Students In 1950. Philip M. Hauser, Acting 
Director, Bureau of the Census to The Secretary of Commerce, 
March 2, 1950. [48] 

legal Cases or Opinions 

Borough of 8 hel Park vs. Stans* [2] 

Opinion of the Attorney General (41 0p.A.G,59, March 25, 1950). [4] 

Congressional . M ons or Hearings 

None known* 

^ r Relevant 1990 Census Plans 

al Enumeration Procedures--' f the 1980 procedures are retained, 
-alleges will have to be identified so that special place procedures 
can be applied to ensure enumeration. 

Census Bureau Use of Data 

No specific operational or analytic need. 

Program Requirements Outside the Census Bureau 

No specific program requirements are k own. 
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C. BOARDING SCHOOL STUDENTS 

1980 Procedures and .Background 

In 1980, as in each previous census, boarding school students below 
the college level were counted as residents of their parental homes 
on the assumptions that they are not yet living Independently and 
would return regularly to those homes. 

Relevant Background Material 

No specific references are known other than 1n field procedure manuals 
and summary definitions 1n published reports. 

legal Cases or Opinions 

Bethel Park vs. Stans. [2] 

Congressional Action* or Hearings 

None known. 

Other Relevant 1990 Research Plans 

Special Enumerations Procedures— if the traditional procedures are 
retained, ooardlng schools will- need to be identified so that the 
students are npt, enumerated. 

Census Bureau Use of Data 

None known. 

Programs Requirements Outside the Census Bureau 
None known. 
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D. PtRSONS IN INSTITUTIONS 

1980 Procedures and Background 

Census Bureau procedures have differentiated between long term and 
short term facilities. Persons confined to long term facilities, 
such as penitentiaries or correctional Institutions, mental 
Institutions, homes for the needy or aged, and hospitals for the 
chronically ill are enumerated as residents of the area in which 
the Institution 1s located. In many cases residents of long term 
institutions stay for indefinite length of time end often have no 
other homes. 

Persons 1n short tenr facilities, such as general hospital wards and 
detention centers have been counted at their residence, 1f they have 
one; otherwise they are counted as residents of the area in which the 
facility is located. 

Relevant Background Material 

No specific references are known other than 1n field procedures 
manuals and the summary definitions tn published reports. 

legal Cases on Opinions 

Bethel Park vs. Stani. £23 

Congressional Actions or Hearings 

None known. 

C ensus Bureau Use of Data 

Institutional data for small areas 1s an Integral component of the 
population estimates program* 

Program Requirements Outside the Census Bureau 

None known. 
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MIGRANT WORKERS 



1980 Procedures and Background 



In 1980, residents of migrant labor canv; were enumerated using Individual 
Census Reports (ICRs) which requested the address oC a usual place of 
residence if the respondent had one. The Information for those that did 
Identify a usual residence elsewhere was transferred to that place using 
the standard procedures for ICRs* Those that had no other usual place 
of residence were counted 1n the area where they were .enumerated* In 
1980, 65,364 person were enumerated as living 1n workers dormitories 
(which Included migratory worker's camps, logging cm?s, and other labor 
camps). t 

In 197U, residents of migrant workers' camps' wrre counted as residents 
of the locality in whlr.h the camp was located* The justification for 
this procedure being tna*. the camps have shifting p»ou1et1ons composed 
mainly of persons with no fixed residence. Reset % subsequent to 
1970 indicated that many migrant workers did 1n fr have a place they 
considered to be their "usual residence*. 

Relevant Background Material 

Meyer ZUter to Curtis T* H1ll> "Residence Rules -for Counting Migrant 
Farmworkers— 1980 Censui", October 28, 1977. 14 9] 

Irere C. Montle for The Record, "Observation on Investigation of: 
Migrant Labor Camps (among other subjects), March 25, 1977. [50] 

Charles I. Johnson to Meyer Zltter, "The Enumeratlor. of Migrant 
Farmworkers 1n the 1980 Census", October 20, 1977. [51] 

Meyer ZUter to David L. Kaplan, Hill, and Jones, "usual Place of 
Residence of Migrant Farmworkers", August 4, 1976* [52] 

Charles E* Johnson to Meyer ZUter, "Counting Migrant Farmworkers 
1n the 1980 Census", June 7, 1977. [53] 

Irene C* Montie, Statistical Methods Division, "Study of Migrant 
Labor Camps", October 7, 1977* [54] 

Hary Puente-Duany , "Migrant Workers Report" prepared for the Census 
Advisory Committee On the Spanish Origin Population for the 1980 
Census", February 19, 1976. [55] 



No author, 1980 Dtcei 
Report, November 17,- 
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Mark S. Uttman to Charles ^. Johnson, "Results of ^he 1977 Survey 
of Migrant Farmworkers", October 6, 1977. iVl 

Letter from Daniel B. levine to Dav*»d A. Swanson, Augu:t 1981, 
discusses specific measures to taken to ensure the enumeration 
of on-site petroleum workers in Alasna. [583 

FSCP Newsletter, Vol. Ill, No. 2, "Local Count Oil-Related Worksites, 
North Slope Borough, Alaska." [69] 

Le gal Cases or Opinions 

None known. 

Cc ^gressionel Actions or Hearings 

Senate Report No. 91-83, "The Migratory Farm Labor Problems 1n the 
Unted States", February 19, 1969. [60] 

There are, no doubt, numerous other references of Congressional 
hearings on migrant workers, pa-ticul arly agricultural workers. 
None are known to relate dir-ct'y to the Census Bureau residence 
rules. 

Other Relevant 1990 Census Plans 

if the 1930 procedures are repeated, Special EnumeraMon Procedures 
will have to identify migrant workers camps so vhat ICRs rather than 
regular census questionnaires can be used. 

Census Bureau Use of the Data 

No seperate identification is made of dati migratory workers, 
other than group quarters type. 

Program Requirements Outside the Census Bureau 

No specific rules for data relating to the usual or temporary residence 
of migrant workers is known. 
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F. MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 

1980 Procedures and Background 

In 1980, Members of Congress were given the option of being enumerated 
at their Washington, D*C* area residence or in the district in their 
home state. This procedure has apparently existed since at least 1960. 
Members are &iven this option because, while the census residence rules 
would designate their Washington area home as their u^ual residence, the 
law requires that they be residents of the state from which they a»e 
elected* 

Relevant Background Materia l 

Richard C, Burt to District Managers, "Home State Residence Enumeration 
of Members of Congrtss", March A B 1980* £61] 

Robert W. Burgess to Daniel J* Flood, House of Representatives letter 
dated May 23, 1960, "You ask whether one Congressman may be the constituent 
of another. In view of the fact that we did make provisions for counting 
Congressmen in Their Home Districts, the question does not arise so far 
as the census is concerned." "Similar arrangment were not made for 
Congressional staffs." [62] 

1990 Census Commitee on Special Enumeration Procedures, Final Report, 
Chapter 7, £7] 

Legal rases or Opinions 

None knowr. 

Congressional Actions or Hearings 
None known. 

Other Relevant 1990 Census Plans 

The 1990 Census Committee on Special Enumeration Procedures 1n their 
final report recommended that the "Usual Home Elsewhere" procedures 
would take care of this question* Changes in questionnaire content 
and procedures should be monitored for this issue. 

Census Bureau Use of Data 

None known. 

P-o^ram Requirements Outside thp Cersus Bureau 
None kfiown. 
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PERSONS WITH NO PERMANENT RESIDENCE 
1980 Procedure and Background 

There are three groups of people with no permanent residence, thoSt 
found 1n housing units (with relatives, friends, etc.). those 1n 
transient quarters (hotels, motels v missions, etc.)* and the homeltss 
(the "street people")* In all cases, these groups are enumerated 
where they are found. In the case of- those 1n housing units and 
transient quarters, the place 1s relatively easy to Identify. For 
the homeless 1n 1980, a pseudo-group quarters was established for 
each block In which such people were found, and the people were 
assigned there. Similar practices hr ;> been 1n effect since 1790. 

Relevant Background Material 

1990 Census Committee on Special Enumeration Procedures, Final 
Report, Chapter 4. [7] 

0-531M Coverage Improvement Searche* Manual-1980. £53] 

Election Administration Reports, Volume 14, November 21, 
October 29, 1984, "FeJcral Count Rules New York Must Register 
Homeless Persons." £64] 

Legal Cases or Opinions 
None known. 

Congressional Actions or Hearings 
None known. 

Other Relevant 1990 Census Plans 
1990 Special Enumeration Procedures. 
Census Bureau Use of Data 
None known. 

Program Requirements Outside the Census E jrcau 

The Interagency Working Gri.p on Institutions! Population has 
requested "accurate counts of homeless." 
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H. PERSONS WITH MULTIPLE RESIDENCE 
1980 Procedure and Background 

In 1980 and 1970, 1f it was determined (presumably through a response 
to question HI) that a person had more than one home and divided time 
between them, they were Instructed to be enumerated at the place where 
they spent the largest part of the calendar year. Or, 1f they occupied 
another residence near their place of employment, they were to be enumerated 
at the place where they spent the greater oart of the week (the reference 
week has never been clearly specified). Other persons with possible 
multiple residences are co ered 1n other sections of this report. 

In 1970, there was r sample housing question which asked 1f a second 
home was owned or oelng bought. No further Information (such as number 
of days occupied, address) was requested. For 1990, a direct question 
on multiple residence to be asked of each person 1s being contemplated. 
The proposed questions would also directly ask tne person to Identify 
which they consider to be their usual residence 

Relevant Background Material 

Charles F. Johnson, Jr., to Meyer 7*tter, "Usual Place of Residence of 
Persons Temporarily Away from Home while Working", July 30, 1976. [65] 

Roger HerHot to Marshall Turner, Jr., "Usual /Multiple Residence and 
Coverage Questions for 1990, January 25, 1985. [66] 

Paula Schneider to Bruce Johnson "Testing Objective for Usual /Multiple 
residence," March 5, 1985. [67] 

Robert F. O'Brien, PERM Memorandum No. 89, "Whole Household Usual Home 
Elsewhere (WHUHE) Evaluation." [68] 

Legal Cases or Opinions 

None known. 

Congressional Actions or Hearings 
None known c 

Other Relevant 1990 Census Plans 



Census Bureau Use of Data 
None known. 

Program Requirements Outside the Census Bureau 
None known. 
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Summary and Recommendation on Residence Rules 

Residence rules have been *>ased on • single premise since 1790— usual 
residence. While specific rules have been added or altered over time, the 
place where a person lives and sleeps most of the time has been generally 
construed as the usual residence* No conceptual or operational reason has 
been discovered which would require a change from this bas's. Recommendations 
for the 1990 residence rules for each group are discussed separately below. 
No recommendations are made on specific procedures or operations. * 

An Issue which must be addressed and clarified 1s the time 'reference used 1n 
rules for specific population groups. While the references probably must be 
variable because of the circumstances of various groups, th*y must not be 
contradictory. « 

Domestic Military 

Land based military— In 1990 this group should be given the opportunity to 
Identify their uswal residence on- or off-base as was done 1n 1980. This 
can be accomplished whether unit or barracks control 1s used, 1f t..e form 
asks the appropriate questions. The time reference should continue tc be 
"at least four nights a week." Search should be conducted for all UHEs; 
those for whom the address 1s no. found 1n search should be counted as 
living on base (the details of how this 1s to be done 1s an operational 
problem which should be determined elswhere). This recommendation agrees 
with that of the 1990 Census Committee on Special Enumeration Procedures. 

Military assigned to ship -In 1990, ±11 personnel should be treated the same. 
Ships not assigned to the 6th or 7th Fleet should be'homeported, and within 
the port, assigned to the correct political geography. Crew members should 
be given the opportunity to report a usual residence rshore within fifty miles 
(the rule seems to be appropriate 1n that most crew must be able to report 
to their ships within a short period of time). The rule wMl also limit the 
search area. Crew members not reporting an ashore residence or reporting an 
address not found 1n the search operation should be counted a r being on the 
ship 1n the appropriate geography. 

Removing the requirement of port strength of 1,000 would resolve an 
Inconsistency based soley on operational considerations. This will make 
our rules more defensible. This procedure would cover 19 additional "Urge 
ports" and 121 "smaller ports identified 1n the 1980 census* In 1980 only 15 
percent "afloat" naval personnel were located 1n these small ports. This 
recommendation agrees with that of the 1990 Census Committee on Special 
Enumeration Procedures. 

Military in transit between duty stations or on temporary duty--These proups 
should be treated similarly to civilians in the similar circumstances, 1f 
there are indeed plans to treat them. 
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Those 1n transit between dut, stations on April 1 ire the same as movers. 
They could be cons1dei*ed t. *iave no usual residence and thus should be 
counted wherever they are found— e.g.. 1n a BOQ, a motel, or Mom and 
Oad's house, even though they may have quarters waiting for them. This 
includes situations such as Fort D1x. New Jersey, except th*t an additional 
check should be made to determine 1f the people were In the United States 
as of census day. 



If the "movers" are :n transit, and have quarters waiting for them, and 
expect to take up residence during April , they sho^d be counted at that 
residence. [If this 1s desirable, the ICR could be rewritten to Include a 
"moving" box which would Include in expected date to begin r_i1dence, aloag 
with the address. j 

The 1990 Census Committee on Soedal Enumeration Procedures took no position 
on this Issue. 

College Students 

There should be no change to the rule to count college students where they 
live while attending college. We should, however, consider making available 
special tabulations of college students separate fiom the other population 
1n order o respond to numerous such requests. 

Boarding School Students 

Th"* should be a change 1n the residence idles so that these students would 
also be counted where they live while attending school. This 1s the single 
exception to the "usual residence" concept (other than shipboard naval 
personnel 1n small ports and members of Congr*. \ Ther are arguments about 
the relative Independence of children of these ages, an' 'M>ut plans to return 
to the parental home, but these may be overridden by coverage and operational 
considerations. There seems to be no accurate count of students 1n boarding 
schools, but estimates do not exceed 100,000 nationally. If the rule were 
changed, th*re would be considerable Impact on a number of small places 1n the 
direction of Increasing their population (assuming the rules were correctly 
applied 'n 1980 and earlier censuses). 

Persons 1n Institutions 

Tht traditional rule of where to count persons 1n Institutions should continue 
to be based on "long" or "short" term facilities. The Issues discussed by the 
1990 Census Commute* on Special Enumeration Procedures on defining Institutions 
revolved around "care and custody" not on length of stay. Any decision on the 
definition of an Institution would have ramifications for residence rules 1n 
that the residents of a place considered to be a long term Institution would not 
be given the opportunity to Identify a usual resldsnca, while they would be If 
the place were classified as a nonlnstltutlonal group quarters. The generic 11st 
of types of Institutions should be examined for Its effect on residence rules. 
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H1 grant Worke rs 

Residents of migrant worker camps should continue t? be given the opportunity 
to identify a usual home elsewhere. If the add ss 1s nonexistent or otherwise 
unidentifiable, they should be counted at the camp. (This would, of course, 
require In many cases that the questionnaire be transferred twice; this may 
net be possible or desirable depending on optfatlcn considerations.) If they 
have no home elsewhere, they should be counted at the camp. 

Members of Congress 

Members of Congress v and their families, 1f 1n the Washington area) should 
again be offered the option of being enumerated at the Washington area address 
Ok 1n their home state. This group would continue to violate the usual 
residence rules, but with some justification. 

Persons with No Permanent Residence 

Persons with no permanent residence should be counted where they are found 
at the time they are enumerated (M-n1ght, T-nlghf and casual count operations 
are not necessarily conducted on census day, but steps should be taken to ensure 
the enumeration takes place 1n a short a time* span as possible.). The homeless 
should be assigned to a "1 1ct1t1ous" GQ 1n the block 1n which they are found. 
These proce jres wo^d be required most often 1n urban areas, especial h city 
centers, but may be widespread, Including rural areas. 

Persons with Multiple Residence 

If the question concerning which of 2 addresses the respondent conslc^.s their 
usual residence 1s Included on the 1990 questionnaire, the response to that 
question should be used to determine usual residence. (This presumes that 
testing will evaluate the accuracy of the responses, and thus the worth of the 
question.) If the question 1s not Included, those persons with multiple residence 
should be counted at the place where they spend most of the year— no change 
from the present procedure* 
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THE CENSUS BUREAU'S RESPONSE TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS 



QUESTIONS REGARDING LIST COMPILATION 



OUESTION 1: The Bureau of the Census was expected to have the results 

of the Address List Compilation Test by June 1985 1n the 

case of urban areas. Have results been obtained? If so, 
wnat are they? 



ANSWER : The results of the urban portion of the Address List Compilation 
Test have been obtained and analyzed. See Attachment 1 for a 
copy of that report. 



QUESTION 2: What 1s the status of the report the Secretary of Commerce 
Is required to submit to the President and appropriate 
Congressional committees not later than September 30, 1985? 

ANSWER: p.L. 98-166 required only one report to the President and 

appropriate Congressional committees. We submitted that 
report as required on August 28, 1934. In that report, we 
noted that the planned dates for completing the final docu- 
mentation of the results of the urban portion of the test 
was summer 1985 and autumn 1985 for the rural portion. 

We have completed an analysis of the results of the urban 
part of the Address List Compilation Test, and 1t was Issued 
on July 11, 1985. (See Attachment 1 for a copy of that report.) 
Analyst * the resulcs of the rural part of the test, which was 
conducted 1" Hardin County, Texas and Gordon/Murray Cojntles 1n 
Georgia, 1s proceeding on schedule and should be ready for 
distribution 1| the ^al 1 4>f fl^j^Q^ T238 
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ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS 



QUESTION 1 : 



ANSWER: 



QUESTION 2: 



ANSWER: 



In making plans for the 1990 census, generally speaking, 
are there optimal times of the year when it is best to 
conduct an accurate count 7 

The optimal time for taking the census depends unon many 
things: weather, availability of a work force, college 
schedules, vacation schedules, proximity to other major 
dates, and so forth. April 1 was chosen for the 1930 census 
as the date that best balanced all these factors, replacing 
January i that was used in 1920. We are examimny che 
April 1 date, and we are preparing a list of pros and cons 
for a set of other possible dates. We would be glad to discuss 
these pros and cons with the Subcommittee. 

I have been wo^kintj with my colleague, Tony Coelho of 
California, on a special census which the Bureau is 
going to do in Merced County. The county hopes to be 
designated as an MSA, based on the City of Merced now 
exceeding a population of 50,000. When would the census 
\ave to be started, so that the Census Bureau and 0MB 
deadlines could be met for FY 1987 designation? 

To meet the Census Bureau *nd OKC deadlines for FY 1987 
Metropolitan Statistical Area designations, the Census 
Bureau expects to begin the census field operations around 
the first week in January, provided that the County has 
prepared maps and located sp?ce and people to conduct the 
activities. This should allow time to complete the field 
work and tabulations neress-ry to meet the May 31 deadline. 
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QUESTION 3: Flna^y, it 1s the county 1 , understanding that the Census 
Bureau's Los Angeles regional office will eventually be 
placed In charge of this project. Whtn will the los Angeles 
office be notified to start working with Merced County on 
this special census? 



ANSWER: Anproxlmatel y 60 days before the scheduled start of the 

special census, the Los Angeles Regional Office will begin 
contacting Merced County officials to work out the details 
of the enumeration procedures. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE QUESTIONS 



I . PRETESTS 

A. The pre-test plan that you have presented is a very ambitious 
one. We certainly wish you every success with 1t. But we have 
heard that there *re some statisticians who believe that "there 
are a number of r ojects that can be researched with much less 
expense and effort via other methods, such as thorough review of 
the Census Bureau's own previous tests and research." In this 



1. Has the Census Bureau completed its analysis of the experimental 
and evaluation work that It did during the 1930 census? 

Most of the Bureau's 1980 census evaluation work 1s complete. 
The current status of each evaluation is shown on Attachment 2. 

?. When will you complete the analysis of the 1985 ttt'c censuses? 

We ha\e already learned a great dea' from the operations themselves 
and have completed many preliminary evaluations which will be Issued 
over the next few tenths. Those that will not be completed until 
next year have to do with coverage evaluation. The current status 
is shown on Attachment 3. 

B. with regard to the costs of the pretests, 

1. Did the Census Bureau remain within its budget and complete all 
of the planned acti , ties for the test censuses 1n Tampa and 
Jersey City? 

We expect to complete the Tampa and Jersey City test censuses 
within the allocated budget. All activities were cjmpleted as 
nlanned except that follow-up of nonresponding ho* seholds for 
the second mail out in the Jersey City two-stage census test 
was cancel led. 



regard , 
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On a per capita basis, whit did the Tampa and Jersey City 
census cost 7 What was the lotal cost of the Jersey City 
and Tampa tests censuses — by this, I mean not only the 
direct temporary costs but also: 

a. the planning activities 

b. the processing activ:ties 

c. the evaluation activities 

d. the equipment costs 

e. space costs anc! 

f. the cost of permanent personnel assigned to work on 
the test 



We are only able to give costs for the Jersey City and Tampa test 
censuses combined. The combined per capita cost (based on the 
allocated budyet) is $14.80. The combired per housing unit cost 
abased on the allocated budyet) is $34.78. The total allocations 
for the tests are $7.3 million. As of July 23, 1985, costs were 
$6.2 million (see Attachment 4). Some detailed costs* are as 
follows (in millions of dollars): 

a. Planning $^.44 

b. Data Processing/Capture ,73 

c. Evaluation ,37 

d. Equipment (These equipment costs are .03 
also included in data processing and 

other areas, they are for micro- 
computers and associated software.) 

e. Field CoMection Office Space .16 

f. Permanent Personnel (i.e., salaries, 2.70 
leave, and benefits)(These salary 

costs are also included in the planning, 
data processing/capture, and evaluation 
costs. ) 



1 * Since equipment and permanent personnel costs are included in more than 

one category, the aggregated total of the listed items is greater than 
the $6.? mi 1 lion total . 
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3. Ho* does this compare with the the tests held in Oakland, 
Travis County, and Camden before the 1980 census* 



Following is a comparison of the per capita and pe,* housing unit 
costs for the 1985 test censuses (Jersey City and Tampa combined) 
and the 1980 tests (in 1935 dollars). 

.Jersey 
Travis Cuy/ 
Oakland Camden Courtv_ Tampa 

Per Capita $20.03 $24.33 $11.11 $14.80* 

Per Housing Unit $44.03 $63.21 $27.74 $34.78* 

*Based on allocated budget 



C. We understand that some of your colleagues in the statistical 
community believe that "to ensure cost-effective field testing" 
the Bureau should prioritize its goals for each field test and 
Identify aspects of your tests which "should be omitted" deferred 
to a later test or Included in a test as part of the 1990 census." 
Coul d you tel 1 us: 

1. What steps have you taken to Insure „hat the tests directly 
relate to alternatives that are actually being seriously 
considered for the 1990 census? 



We have a process for selecting thp test qoals which has several 
steps. The Census Managers (a group of experts in census taking 
from each Census Bureau division Involved in the decennial orocess) 
consider those objectives as set forth by the Individual divisions. 
Outside recommendations are Included, as well as reviews of the 
1980 census. From that consideration, a 11st ,-osslble objectives 
1s formulated by eliminating those that are not feasible, unsuitable, 
too expensive, and so forth. The second step 1s a review by the 
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Assistant Director for Oemographlc Censuses to make sure that 
the objectives are in line with overall census goals and to 
eliminate further any conflicting or Impractical objectives. 
The third step is review by the Census Bureau t^cutlve staff. 
Th result is a list of objectives that reflects the best judgment 
of census experts about what should be tested 1n each test census. 

2. Have you recently reviewed your plans to be sure that they 
are realistic and that you will be able to i'se the results 
of each aspect of the test in decisions you have to make? 

Yes. There is a constant review of test objectives by Census 
Managers, Division Chiefs and the Assistant Director for Demo- 
graphic Censuses as test plans evolve. For example, 1n our 
1986 test "*nsuses, we originally Intended to test keying all 
questionnaire data 1n the Los Angeles site, a pre-enumerat1on 
coverage measurement survey, a multiplicity coverage Imprcvement 
question, and a w1th1n~mult1unit Census Bureau delivery system. 
These objectives have now been dropped. 

We understand that you did a survey In Tampa and Jersey City to 
find out why people did not respond to the census. Now, this 
was a very rough and ready kind of a survey (surely not up to 
the usual standard of Census Bureau work) but nevertheless, 1t 
found that a large percent of the people say that they did not 
get the census form. 

L. Do you plan a more rigorous test to try to find out if this 
conclusion was correct? 
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No. V' J id a carefully controlled survey following the 1980 census 
in which 33-percent of those surveyed said they did not get a census 
form, which was clearly impossible. (This percentage was 38-percent 
*n Jersey City and Tampa.) It is apparent that a high percentage 
of survey respondents, for a number of reasons, can be expected to 
remember incorrectly whether or not their households received a 
questionnaire. 



2. If the purpose of the pretests is to find cut about problems, 
why didn't you plan a better survey to find out about what 
makes people respond to census forms 7 



Based on evaluation studies of the 1980 c» isus, we know a great 
deal about why people do not send back questionnaires. Recause 
of the early indications of low m<nl response rates in Jersey City 
and Tani r ^ , we instituted this special quick study to learn if there 
were any additional factors about which we were not aware. Althnugh 
we did have some problems in implementing this survey, we did learn 
a number of useful things. For example, there was no growing resistance 
to government as a reason for not responding, there was no aversion 
to the Jef fersonvil le return address on the questionnaires, residents 
were exposed to census publicity, and there was some Indication that 
many forms were thrown away without being opened. The survey, thus, 
did reassure us that in Jersey City or Tampa there were no major 
additional unknown reasons for nonresponse. 



3. Oo you have any idea as to why people may not have received the 
census form 7 
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We do not believe that the ''large percent" you referred to 
actually did not get the questionnaire. We have no evidence to 
show that the U.S. Postal Service failed to deliver such a 
large quantity of questionnaires. Past experience tells us that 
many people do not recall having received the form when questioned 
about it later, many persons questioned later are not the person 
who originally received the mail deMvery, and persons receiving 
the *orm may not recognize it as important and throw it away. 

What do you think explains the poor showing that the Census Bureau 
had in Jersey City? 

We learned a great deal from the Jersey City test and, therefore, 
we consider our 1985 test census In Jersey City to be successful. 
The operations that went well show us that we are on the right 
track and where to refine our efforts in later tests. The opera- 
tions that had problems show us options that are not viable or 
need much more work. 

We were able to develop an automated address control f ue. This 
file allowed us to do automated check-in using bar code technoloyy. 
Also, while we did not formally test key data entry equipment, we 
learned that it functions smoothly and efficiently in a census 
environment. 

We also learned that we are able to begin processing earlier in 
a location that was separate from the district office. (The 
processing office was in Jeffersonvil le» Indiana.) The effect of 
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this is to remove the paper from the district office as soon as 
possible. Almost everyone agrees that 1s a major advantage over 
the 1980 procedure. 

Turning to census methodology, we learned that a two-stage census 
is probably not viable. We tested a two-stage census 1n Jersey City 
to see if first collecting just the basic 100-percent data In a hard- 
to-enumerate urban area could expedite the overall census process. 
As expected, the return rate as a percent of total mallout for the 
100-percent Information forms was higher than the return rate for 
the sample questionnaire; namely, 38.7 percent as compared to 
31.4 percent (modified 1980 system). However, the return rate on 
the second stage mailing of the sample questionnaire was extremely 
low, only 15 percent. At this point, it does not appear that the 
two-stage method will produce an Improvement over the 1980 method. 
The small initial gain 1n the short-form, or first stage, return 
would be more than offset by the difficulty of finishing the second 
stage if this kind of second stage response were typical. 

We ""earned that we can implement a two-phase Local Review Program 
and that the two-phase approach is better than the one-phase approach 
used in 1980. 

We learned that we must do much more in publicity and outreach in 
order to attain a high return rate. Even though our publicity 
efforts were limited, most residents saw or heard census publicity. 
Our future publicity efforts r.eed to emphasize more strongly confi- 
dentiality, as well as the legal requirement to participate and to 
to improve thp understanding of how census results are used. 
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We learned that we have to work much harder to obtain an adequate 
workforce. We experienced some difficulties in hiring enumerators, 
and we will be workiny to improve this situation in future tests. 
We nave just instituted a Census Bureau-wide task force chaired 
by the Chief of the Field Division to address this problem. 

We also learned that we need to improve our methods to provide 
foreign language assistance. The procedures for distributing 
Spanish questionnaires were similar to those used in the 1980 
census except that delivery was controlled from the processing 
office rather than from the collection office, while we modified 
the 1980 procedures to reflect this change, we found that we need 
to refine them further in later tests. We also will experiment 
with new ways to provide foreign-language assistance such as 
establishing store-front census offices in multi-lingual 
neighborhoods. 

We understand that in Los Angeles you plan to test some alternative 
questions that rniyht be used in the 1990 census. 

1. Why did you decide to use a test census for this rather than rely 
on the National Content Test? 

Every piece of information we can obtain is useful in designing 
the census. Although the National Content Test will be our major 
test of questionnaire content, if we can obtain additional information 
in other tests, it makes for a better census. Since the Los Angeles 
area has such a varied ethnic mix, it provides a good opportunity to 
examine other possible question wording and presentation. 
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?. Ho you plan to test a combined Spanish heritage ancestry 
question on the Los Angeles test 7 

a. I understand that at a recent meeting held by the Census 
Bureau there were a lot of objections to this kind of a 
question because it does not provide enough detail about 
groups such as Cubans, Mexican-Americans and D uerto Ricans. 
In view of this, why are you continuing to test it 7 

We had planned to test a combined Spanish heritage/ancestry question 

in the Los Angeles test. We have analyzed the comments received at 

the recent 1990 Census D lanning Conference on Race and Ethnic Items 

as well as information from other meetings with Federal, state, loca 1 , 

and private users of census data, our 1930 expenance, and legislative 

requirements. We have decided not to test a combined question based 
on these consultations. 

G. You seem to have some trouble f inding enough people to work in your 
test censuses. What kinds of alternatives are you considering? For 
example are you considering 

1. Using part time workers 7 

2. Trying to get organizations such as local civic groups to 
help out 7 

3. Trying to get teachers or government workers to participate 
in the census? 

The Chief of our Fiel d Division has established a Steering Committee 
on 1990 Recruiting whit'* held its first meeting on July U. This 
yroup, which is composed of experienced staff members from many 
divisions in the Census Bureau, 1s charged with finding ways to 
improve our ability to hire and maintain the kind of field staff 
we need to conduct a census efficiently. Specifically, we are 
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seriously consnieriny the use of part-time workers and enlistiny 
tne help of Icral civic groups. Allowing part-Mne work would 
pemit many teacher^ and other already employed pe.sons to work 
for us. vie also are exploring whether or not there might be 
other ways to employ teachers and groups like military reservists, 
retired persons and so forth. 
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II. ADDRESS LIST COMPILATION TEST 

A. With regard to the discussion of the address 11st, could you 
please tell us how you arrl/ed at your figures. Uhat are the 
components of yGur figures. Have yo;* Included all the operations 
that were needed to refine the various address lists? 



Detailed answers to this question can be found 1n the rn cently 
completed results memorandum for the urban Address List Compilation 
Test (ALCT) (see Attachment !<. A summary follows: 

We looked at three sources of an Initial 11st: mailing 11st vendors, 
the U.S. Postal Service (USPS), and the 1980 census address lists. 

We specified our needs to the vendor and USPS and received their 
lists on computer flle^. 

While thp initial nail-out 11st of addresses was computerized for 
the 1980 census, changes resulting from post-mall -out activities 
were not used to update this file (as 1s planned for 1990). As 
a result, these changes (adds, deletes, corrections) had to be 
keyed and merged with the 1980 mall-out files to fonm a "final" 
1980 file in preparation for the ALCT. 

Thus, the results reported for the original or Initial lists are 
tabulations from the purchased vendor and USPS files and from 
the "final" 1980 file. 

In both sites, all the lists underwent a field update by Census 
Bureau s<,aff that was very similar to the 1980 Census Precanvass 
ope ration. 
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In Bridgeport, the 1980 and vendor files also were independently 
reviewed by the USPS 1n an operation very similar to the casing 
checks done for the 1980 census. 

The adds, deletes, and corrections from these operations were 
then used to update the original lists. 

At this point, the varous lists were matched against each other 
at the basic street address level and the number of units at 
address were compared. Discrepancies in unit counts at the same 
address, and basic addresses that did not match were then field- 
checked for validity (I.e., to make sure that non-residential 
addresses, addresses outside the test aree., etc. were removed 
from al 1 files) . 

Based on these checks, ALCT resu'ts tabulations were prepared. 
Most of the results reported are based on these final lists, 
which incorporate only the valid listings from the original 
source and the update operations. 

It should be noted that all coverage comparisons are relative 
since we do not have a true count or a perfect 11st to compare 
wi th these lists. 
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B. Could you please give us an explanation of how these cost figures 
were compiled? 

These results are reported in detail in the results memorandum 
for the urban Address List Compiiocion Test (July 11, 1985). 
They are summarized as follows: 

For the original USPS and vendor lists, the cost data used for 
comparisons are based on total charges billed to the Censes 
Bureau for preparation and delivery of the computer files. (This 
includes costs for keying and computer programming.) 

For the 1980 census lis-, the cost data used for comparison 
come from trie keying of adds, deletes, and corrections from 
the 1980 field address reqisters and then merging these with 
the 1980 ma11-out file. 

Costs for the updating operations are based on USPS billing for 
the casing check and field operation costs for the dependent 
canvass. 

The total costs and coot/address figures used for an^lysi* do not 
include headquarters salary costs incurred tit the Census Bureau 
relating to the design, oversight, anu analyses of the test. 
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III. GAO TESTIMONY 

This morning we have heard some pretty devastating testimony from GAO 
regarding your plans for the 1990 census and the way you have managed 
the tests up to now. What I would like to do is to give you an oppor- 
tunity to respond to their statement. In order to do this. I am going 
to ask you a number of questions that I have drawn out of their testimony. 

A. GAO says that your test in Jersey City was not a proper test of 
the two stage census. They were one of the • nginal proponents 
of strearlimng the census by conducting - m two stages. GAO 
apparently does not think this is a good i^st of their idea. 
They believe this because: 

a. you did not use a "streanl i ned" questionnaire in the first 
stage. 

b. those people who were unlucky er.ough to be included in the 
second stage had to answer almost all of the first stage 
questions a second t 'me. 



c . 



you did not adequately publicize the second stage, and 



d. you did not collect the information that would be needed to 
fully evaluate the second stage responses. 

1. How do you justify the way in which you conducted the 
test in Jersey City? 

The Jersey City test was designee to obtain the information we need to 
make a decision about whether or not a two-stage census is a viable 
option for 1^0, and therefore we implemented it in the same way we 
would have ejected to implement a t*. -stage census in 1990. 

OBJECTIONS OF GAO. 

a. "Streamlined" questionnaire: Basically a "short" start form was 
not tested in Jersey City because we did not feel that such a 
form would be viable in 1990. We believe that all the population 
questions (only 7 per person including name) are necessary to lsk 
of everyone on a 100-percent basis. We must ask enough questions 
to determine that a person exists and to differentiate that person 
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fron another person. It is difficult to say precisely which ques- 
tions are required to do '..hat, but at the very least, they would 
include name, age, and sex, in addition to address. The other 
questions we ask on the short fom -- relationship, marital status, 
race, aid Spanish origin -- are also useful in Identifying persons 
in the housjhold and in helping us control »rat1on to make 

sure we have cojnted everyone. 

>. Re-ask 100-percent questions: In conducting a two-stage census, there 
are two basic methods to obtain data at the second Interview. We could 
attenpt to contact the exact sane people for the sample questions as we 
did for the 100-percent questions. While this would eliminate the need 
to repeat the 100-percent questions, we would need to ask enough Infor- 
mation such as name, address, and so forth to be sure the right person 
had been contacted and we could then tie the sample Information to the 
100-percent Information. For the second method, we could enumerate 
whoever is at the address when the second stage 1s sent out. In this 
method, some 100-p?rcent information would have to be re-asked for 
weighting purposes. In our judgment, it would be nearly impossible 
to locate the exact same people (we wojld have to track down all the 
movers, people out of town, and so forth), so we decided to use the 
second method which rt^ui^es us to ' e-ask some 100-percent questions. 

c. No publicity at second stage: We did some publicity for the second 
stage although 1t was limited. We agree that there would have been 
more publicity at the time of the second stage mall-out, but that 1s 
extremely difficult to do when only * small portion (about 10-percent) 
of the city 1s involved. Also, It is very unlikely that the amount of 
publicity we could have afforded would have dramatically raised the 
15-percent return rate. 
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d. Not enouyh information to evaluate the second staye: we collected 



operation that we eliminated was the personal visit follow-up of 
nonrespondents in stage two. Consequently, the only information 
lost was the quality of response on staye two, which was not of 
major importance given the low return rate. 

2. Why didn't you conduct a test usinq a short form that would 
meet GAO's objections 7 

Basically a "short" short form was not tested in Jerse* City 
because we did not think that such a form would be viable in 1990. 
We believe that all the population questions (only 7 per person 
including name) are necessary to ask of everyone on a 100-percent 
basis, we must ask enough questions to determine that a person 
exists and to differentiate that person from another person. It 
is difficult to say precisely which questions are required to do 
that, but at the very least, they would include name, aye, and sex, 
in addition to address. The other questions we ask on the short 
form ~ relationship, marital status, race, and Spanish origin — 
are also useful in identifying persons in thv» household and in 
helping us control the enumeration to make sure we have counted 
everyone. 

3. Do you plan to conduct any further tests of the two-stage idea? 

At the present time, we plan no further tests of the two-stag-- idea. 



a' 1 thp information we needed, mainly return rates. The only 
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B. GAO says that your plan to acquire automated equipment does not 
leave enouyn time for full evaluation of the alternatives th*l 
you are consider! ny, 

1. Do you think that you are going to be able to complete your 
evaluations on tine? 

Yes. We are carefully planning to expedite the analysis of automated 
data processing- related test activities so that at least preliminary 
results can be available for decision makers. 

2. Mow will this be done in a 3-month period? 

It nas already started. We have begun analysis of what occurred 1n 
1985. We will be monitoring 1986 results on a continuing basis. (We 
assume the 3 months referred to is the end of the 1986 test and the 
September 1986 decision date.) We do not wait until the test is 
entirely over to begin to draw conclusions. Many aspects of automation 
can be decided in advance of September 1986, and procurement can begin. 

C. GAO says that you are corsidenng keying information, "the most 
expensive, slowest, error prone, and labor intensive of the data 
entry options" and not considering the optical desktop mark reader 
"which could have multi-purpote use after the census." 

1. Why are you considering keying? 
There are several different reasons: 

a. Decentralizing processing is an immense task. We need to be able 
to process over 100 million forms in a 5 to 7 week period. At the 
outset we were not sure that any other technology but keying could 
do that. 

b. Keying is a standard against which we can judge the other proposed 



methods . 





141 



c. Keying allows us to develop a nuch moro "user-friendly" 
questionnaire. Flexibility i n ques tionnaire des lyn would 
allow us to improve the accuracy of the answers and, perhaps, 
we could increase thp mail return rate as well. 

d. Canada used keying very successfully in their last census, 

e. So nany key stations are needed for other census operations 
even with C 050IC or Off* that the increase in ey stations needed 
to key the entire questionnaire is within reason, 

2. Where do you think you will acquire as many keying stations as 
are currently manufactured in the U.S. in a two year period? 

We will not know the exact number of keying stations that we will 
need for the 1990 census until we make our automation decision in 
the fall of 1986. However, we are looking at using a combination 
of direct purchase, leasing, and contracts with private firms. 

\ How will you be able to hire a large force of keyers 9 

In 1980, we were able to hire many more people to do office work than 
we expect that we will need as keyers in 1990. The difference, of 
course, was tnat people hired in 1980 did clerical work, not skilled 
keying. However, since 1980, the number of people with typing o. 
keying skills has increased. Additionally, people may be willing to 
take positions with us as keyers since they will be gaining experience 
in a marketable skill. Finally, we will examine the possibility of 
"borrowing" keyers from other organizations. 
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4. What steps will you take to insure that the process Includes 
adequate checks for keying errors? 

We can develop software to check for appropriate entries. We 
would do 100-percent verification at first, lowering the rate as 
the keyer becomes skilled. 

0. GAO points out that you did not test "multiphased nail followup" 
procedures. As I understand 1t, these procedures would involve 
sending a number of reminders to non-respondents--1 ncludi ng another 
copy of the questionnaire before spending the money to send an enum- 
erator to try to flttd people. 

1. Why didn't you Include this 1n a test? 

This year we tested sending one reminder card to nonrespondents In 
Tampa. Before testing multiple mailings, we wanted to see If It 
was feasible and cost-effective to send reminder cards just to 
those people who have not returned their questionnaires by mall. In 
the 1986 test we wil I test multiple mailings. 

2. It would seem a lot cheaper to send out another piece of mall 
than to send out a person? Couldn't you use the money you save 
in this way to improve other aspects of the census? 

Yes, it certainly is cheaper to have questionnaires returned by 
nail than personal visit. It Is as yet unclear to us how much a 
second reminder card would save if the first one elicited no r esponse. 
Any savings that might result could, of course, be used 1n other 
areas . 
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E. GAO says that you could make better use of optical mark readers 
(the kind used on the college entrance tests) if you had a long 
form that was perforated so that it could be separated before it 
went through the reader. 

i. Why didn't you try this? 



The control problems in keepm9 track of over 100 million forms are 
immense and it is hard enough to do when the pages are all together. 
If we separated the pages, the control difficulties would be multiplied 
by the number of pages in the form. Taping or stapling the pages 
back together (necessary for certain other procedures) can be difficult 
to do accurately, and it would be an added expense. Our judgment is 
that separating pages would not be satisfactory. 



F. Dr. Keane, you have just heard the GAO testify that you will have 
to decide "almost exactly how you will conduct the ig90 census by 
the beginning of 1987." According to title 13, you are required 
to submit the list of topics for the census to us later that year 
and we don't get to look at the actual questions until 1988. This 
will be after you are in the field with the dress rehearsal. In 
view of your plans, don't you think that we should agree to speed 
uo the process and have Congressional consideration of the topics 
that will be on the census form before the end of 1986? 



We will do everything possible to speed up the process but any final 
decisions about the topics will require analysis of the National 
Content Test results. We will probably not have all the definitive 
answers by the end of 1986 but certainly should have some preliminary 
information that we can share with you by that time. 
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IV. AUTOhATION 

A. If I read your testimony correctly, you are telling us that you 
will make the decisions about what kind of automation equipment 



to use in September of 1986, I have a few questions about the 
significance of that decision and the time when you will make it. 

1. Before the automation decisions are made, what other decisions 
relating to the questionnaire, and the procedures for 
conducting the census will be required 7 

a. Are all the alternatives that you will consider for these 
decisions included in the test projram of the Census Bureau. 

We are assuming the need to process questionnaires that are approxi- 
mately the same length as 1980, not significantly shorter or longer. 
We will not make major decisions about the specific content of the 
1990 questionnaire before we make our automation decisions. As a 
matter of fact, we will make major decisions aboic field collection 
(delivery in rural areas, two-stage, structure questionnaire, special 
supplemental questionnaire, and so forth) at the same time as we make 
the automation decisions so all of that can be considered as we make 
decisions about the questionnaire Itself. All of these issues are 
included <n our testing plans except for the supplemental questionnaire. 
Should we decide that is possible, we will test it in 1987. 

2. When you make these decisions, you will have only three and a half 
years left to census day. In fact, census operations start well 
before census day. GAO tells us that they found you usually take 
4 year to acquire equipment. In view of this, 

a. Are you going to have enough time to acquire the equipment 
that you need 7 

We have carefully examined this time schedule and agree that it 1s 
tight, but we believe that we can make it. 
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b. Once you acquire it, are you going to be able to test it 
install it and give it an adequate break-in period? 

Yes. 

c, What do you plan to do if the acquisition fails' 

We would use the 1980 system of centralized processing following 
the completion of field collection. 
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COSTS 

A. In your testimony, you say that you intend to keep the cost of 

counting the people in the average housing unit in 1990 to the same 
cost as 1980 controlled for inflation. By this I take it that you 
mean that the cost will go up but only by as much as the increase 
m inflation and the number of housing units. 

1. How do you plan to do this? 

We believe that we can keep costs down by good management. We plan 
to make savings in certain areas (such as check-in and edit) and 
use the savings for improvements in other areas. We will construct 
our plans to be sure that the s>stem will work well before 1990. 
We want to lessen the number of unforeseen problems we will have 
to face. We also plan to increase our publicity and outreach efforts 
to encouraye public cooperation. Most important, we must keep the 
return rate hiyh. 



2. You tell us that the savings from an increase in the response 
rate of 1 percent will be 5 to 6 million dollars. Yet, In the 
1980 census the savings for a 1 percent increase in response 
was 2 million dollars. How does this statement square with the 
claim that the per unit cost will be kept constant with the 
1980 cost? 



In part, inflation and housing growth accounts for the cost saving 
between 1980 and 1990 for a 1-percent increase in response rate. 
Also, the 1980 number is probably low. While we are not sure what 
factors were used to arrive at the 1980 number, we dn Know that it 
was a precensus estimate and was not based on actual 1980 census 
costs. The 1990 number is based on assumptions that we have built 
into our cost model including actual 1980 cost information. 
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3. At this time you have not selected the procedures for 

conducting the census, finalized the questionnaire or selected 
the equipment. How do you '">ow *ha* the cost of the census 
w i be or if it can reasonably . *sl<i to the per househo' - 
constant doMar cost of the 198o >usr 



We developed a cost model base'! on certain planning assumptions and 
cost figures f^om 1980 'updated). It can only give general lrvels 
of expense. When we are more definitive about plans, we will develop 
a more detailed budget. We think we can make adjustments in operations 
to maintain the same per unit cost. 



Your scateme.it hat the cost ot the 1990 census will be held to the 
per nousehold '.msi of the 1930 cer.sus *.hculd probacy be considered 
in a '.ong line of Bureau ~st1mates of cosis. What I want to do 1s 
to review than with you, and then I h.e a Question, 

1. The " 960 census cost $128 million. 

2. The 1970 census cost $248 mil' on. 

3. In 1977, the Bureau told this subcommittee that the 1980 census 
would cost $565 mi 1 1 1 o >. 

4. In fact, the 1930 census cost $1,1 billion. 

Now, 1n view of this rec \ why should we believe that the costs 

of the 1990 census will , escalate as the decade proceeds? More 

specifically, what are you doing to make sure that this Joes not 
hapren? 



We have a number of management controls that we did not have before, 
such as the cost model and the Manaup- -,t Information System. The 
Tatter will Include more timely and accjrate field expenditure infor- 
mation. A primary 1990 guui is cost contal n,<ient and all of our managers 
are working within strict budget controls. Our first test censuses were 
within our budget estimates. 
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(.. One of the important parts of the cost of the census is the compen- 
sation of the field staft--the people who Have to reach households 
that have not responded. Now we know that these people hsve a very 
large and difficult job to do and from the point of «iew of yetting 
the job done, we are concerned that th P y are fairly c mpensated. But 
we also recognize that if it's not hardled well, this could greatly 
increase the cost of the census. T n this regard, could you tell us 

1. How did you compensate the enumerators who worked in Jersey City 
and Tampa that is to ask did you pay them an hourly wage or by 
toe piece 7 



Enumerators in Jersey City and Tampa were paid by the hour; they were 
not paid at a piece-rate. 



2. What was the rate you paid? 



F numerators in Jersey City and Tampa were paid at a GS-3 level 
($5.49 per hour). 



3. Were any enumerators in Jersey City paid at a higher rate? 



No nonresponse p jmerator in Jersey City was paid at a higher rate; 
somequalit> control and rei nc^rv i ew enumerator were. 



4. Another way of paying people is by the piece and we know that 
sometimes you offer bonuses increase the work people do. 
Do you plan to run a test 'jsing the piece rate or a bonus 
system? 



For 1986 m Mississippi and Los Angeles we will pay enumerators 
on an hourly rate, and there will be an incentive based bonus 
system in effect. The reasons for tre bonus system will be to 
provide motival'on to the employees for staying on ^he job, and 
will create a mechanism to take into account the increasing 
difficulty of enumeration in the later stages of the censub 
operation. 
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SEQUENCE RULES 

A. As you know homelessness is a growing problem in this country. 

1. What provisions are you considering putting into the residence 
rules that would help you to count and account for people who 
have no fixed address? 

Our procedures already allow for the counting of persons with no 

fixed address. We plan to make the procedures more effective in 

1991). We are strengthening M T-night" and "M-night" procedures, 

special procedures we have developed to ccunt transients In hotels 

u -a motels 'T-night) and in low cost quarters like "flop houses" 

or shelter* for the homeless (M-night). In 1980 we added an 

additional procedure called "Casual Ccunt," specifically to count 

persons on the street, in pool halls, and so forth, who were not 

counted elsewhere. We will expand Casual Count in 1990. We 

hired special types of enumerators to do this work. While these 

procedures should allow for the enumeration of homeless persons, 

they are actually of limited effectiveness because they depend 

upon the willingness of respondents to cooperate and the ability 

of the enumerators to perform a very difficult task. 

2. It would be very helpful if the Bureau co»jld plan to include 
a c^unt of the homeless in its report of the 1990 census. 
Could you do th -? What kinds of tests are you conducting 
to get ready for it? 

In 1990, we plan to produce counts of persons enumerated by the 
T-niyht, M-n1yht, and Casual Count procedures, some of whom 
eport a usual home elsewhere. There is no agreed upon definition 
of what a count of homeless persons should actually Include, but 
the counts from these procedures will provide an approximation. 
We are including tabulation tests in our test censuses. 
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Will you seek any changes in the date as of which the census is 
conducted? 

The optimal time for taking the census depends upon many things: 
weather, availability of a work force, college schedules, vacation 
schedules, proximity to other major dates, and so forth. April 1 
was chosen for the n 930 census as the dite that best balanced all 
these factors, replacing January l whUh was used 1n 19?0. We 
are examining the April 1 date and preparing a 11st of pros and 
cons for a set of other possible dates. We would be glad to disc*-*:: 
ti.ese oros and cons with the Subcommittee. 

I think it is very Important to Insure that college students are 
counted where they actually live— on college campuses. Do you 
plan any changes in the rules for counting college students? 

No change is planned 1n the residence rules for college students. 

Many people who actually live 1n places like New York City spend 
a fe* weeks during the winter or spring months 1n the south. How 
will you be sure to count these people where they actually live? 

In 1980, *a had c procedure for this situation called the Whole 
Household n ual Home Elsewhere (WHUHE) procedure. There was a 
question on the front of the questionnaire to ask 1f all the 
persons listed on the questionnaire had a usual home elsewhere. 
So, for example, 1f a family were enumerated 1n Florida but answered, 
in response to this question, that their usual home was actually 
in New York, we sent the questionnaire to New York to be 1nc' «ded 
1n the count there. 
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in . i test censuses for 1990, we are testing a question addressed 
to each person rather than each household that asks if that person 
occupies another residence for a significant part of the year, tne address 
of that residence, and which residence the person consioers to be 
his or her usual home. 

E. Do you think n is appropriate for apportionment purposes to leave 
out our service men who are stationed overseas? 

Although the overseas population has generally been counted, it has 
generally not been included in the apportionment counts. The over- 
seas population will be considered in Congressional reapportionment or 
state redisricting if Congress so directs. There are, of course, 
numerous problems in assigning an overseas residen 1 " to a state, and it 
would bp nearly impossible to accurately assign the overseas population 
to substate residency. 



ADDITIONAL QUESTION 

Are you going to do further tests of the two-stage census with a simplified 
short form questionnaire (i.e., 6-7 questions)? 

At the present time, we plan no further test of the two-stage census. 
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RESULTS AND ANALYSIS OF THE 



URBAN ASSESS LIST COMPILATION TEST 



introduc e on 



ATTACHMENT NO. 1 



In 1980, over 90 percent of the population was enumerated using a mall out- 
mail back method o f self-enumeration. As this enumeration technique becomes 
the norm, methods for developing and maintaining a mailing 11st must be 
both accurate and cost efficient. The 1984 Address List Compilation Test 
(ALCT) was designed to evaluate the relative completeness and cost effect- 
iveness of various combinations of address 11st creation and updating 
procedures for both urban and rural areas. The urban methods were tested 
in Hertford and Bridgeport, Connecticut. The 11st creation sources tested 
1n Hartford were a commercial vendor, the United States Postal Service (USPS), 
and tne list of addresses from the 1980 census Including the updates from 
the 1980 coverage Improvement operations. Each Hartford list was updated 
by a dependent canvass. In Bridgeport, the 1980 census and a vendor pro- 
vided the Initial lists. Both lists we r e updated by a dependent canvass 
and a postal casing check. The updates were done Independently of each 
other resulting 1n four "final" Bridgeport lists to compare. 

Summary of Results 



1. Relative to the Initial vendor nst, the initial USPS 11st contained 
7. 3% more housing units, and the initial 1980 list contained 7.2% 
more housing units. However, the percentage of invalid units 1n 
each list was 8. OX, 6.5%, and 3.91 respectively for the USPS, 1980, 
and /indor lists. So, looking only at the valid units in each list, 
the 1980 11st had the best coverage. The 1980 list had 4.3% inur* 
valid housing units than the vendor list while the ' r ^ '^st had 
only 2.8% more valid units. 

2. 0* the initial lists, the vendor list was the least ^enslve. On a 
per record basis, the 19S0 list was three times more expensive and 
the USPS list was 19 times more expensive than the vendor list. 

3. After updating, the 1980 list again had the best coverage, but cover- 
age differentials were reduced considerably after tne update. RelatU, 
to tne vendor list, the 1980 list had 1.7% more valid units, and the 
USPS list had more valid units. 

4. The cost advantage of the initial vendor list was diminished for th* 
updated vendor list because of the relatively high cost of updating. 
In terms of valid hojsmg units, the updated vendor 11st cost $0.69 
per unit while tne updated 1980 list cost $0.79 per unit. The cost 
of the updated U5 r S hst was much higher at $1.62 per valid housing 
unit. 



1. As was t s e case for Hartford, the Initial 1980 list provided better 
coverage than the initial vendor list. T he 1980 list conta^nea 6.92 
Tore housing units and 3.9* more valid housing units. As evident 
from these data, th* 1933 list contained more invilid jnits. The 
percentages of invalid jnits for the 1930 and vendor lists were 5.6'. 
and 2.81, respe r twely. 
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2. The initial 1^80 list was also more cost1>. ^er record, the 19SQ list 
cost 2.5 tunes more than the vendor list. 

3. 0' the four final lists, the 1930 list updated by a dependent canvass 
(1980/DC) was the best. Relative to the vendor list updated by a 
casing check (Vendor/CC), the 1930/DC list had 3.5X more valid units 
as compared to 2.9X more for the 1980 <ist updated by a casing check 
(1980/CC) and 2.3X more for the vendor list updated by a dependent 
canvass (Vendor/DC). 

Both updating methods reduced the coverage differential between the 
initial lists, with the dependerc canvass reducing it even more than 
the casing check. 

4. Overall, the least expensive list was the Vendor/CC list at $0.08 per 
valid housing unit. This list was followed in order from least ex- 
pen ve to most expensive by the 1980/CC list ($0.19), the Vendor/OC 
ll.c ($0.72), and the 1980/OC list ($0.82). The lists updated by a 
dependent canvass were considerably more expensive than the lists 
updated by a casing check. 



Concl usi oos 

1. Altnough the vendor list had the worst coverage, 1t was the least ex- 
pensive, and after only one update, the coverage gap was narrowed 
considerably. Applying the full census coverage improvement package 
may eliminate the gap altogether. 

2. The USPS list was far more expensive than the other two 11st creation 
sources. While providing better coverage than the vendor list, it did 
no oetter than the 1980 census 11st. Therefore, the very high cost 

of the USPS list would favor the use of the 1980 list as an alternative 
to vendor li^ts. USPS knowledge would still be utilized Inpart with 
eithrr of the other two lists, of course. 

3. The 1980 list had the best coverage before updating and slightly better 
coverage than the vendor 11st after updatmo. The 1980 list was 
sl'jitly more expensive t^ai *■ vendor 11st an1 ( 3ns* de 'c'jly less 
expensive than the USPS 11st. Also, this list Initially had better 
coverage of units within small (2-9 units) multi-unit structures. 

It should be noted though that by 1989, the coverage advantage of 
the 1980 list may very well disappear since the other lists would be 
much no-e up-to-oate. 

4. There are no results to indicate that any of the census coverage Im- 
provement operations could be eliminated in 1990 by using one of 
these list sources over any other. 

5. Based on these data, the 1980 list Is at the least a viable alternative 
to vendor lists in urban areas where vendor lists have insufficient 
coverage or are not available, f-or 1990, clearly the 1980 list should 
be given a great deal of consideration as the basis for the mailing 
list in those areas descrfbeo above. 
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Background and Methodology 

A . Purpose of th e Te st 

In the 1960 census, every housing unit wab mailed an Advanced Census 
Report (ACR), and the householder was instructed to fill out the 
questionnaire and hold it for collection by a census enumerator. In 
1970, every housing unit again was mailed a census questionnaire ?nd 
in larger metropolitan ar 3s, the respondents were asked to return 
the questionnaire by mail. Approximately 60 percent of the population 
was enumerated using this approach. This mall out/mail back method of 
self-enumeration was extended for the 1980 census to include over 90 
percent of the population. 

As self-enumeration by m3il becomes Increasingly predominant, an accu- 
rate mailing list 1s not just desirable - 1t 1s essential. In addition 
to the accuracy of the 11st, the methods for developing and maintaining 
a mailing list must also be cost efficient. Even with the expanded use 
of self-enumeration by mail, the total cost of conducting the Decennial 
Census has increased dramatically. For this reason, GA0 has suggested 
that the Census Bureau, in preparation for the upcoming 1990 census, 
examine alternative methods of compiling and updating an address 
11st [1]. In response, the Bureau conducted the Address List Compila- 
tion test (ALCT). The ALCT 1s designed to evaluate the relative 
completeness and cost effectiveness of various combinations of 11st 
creation sources and updating procedures. The evaluation has been 
divided Into two parts, urban and rural. For the urban ALCT, Hartford 
and Bridgeport, Connecticut are the sites that were selected for testing 
the different procedures. Hardin County, Texas and the county group of 
Gordon and Murray Counties in Georgia are the sites selected for testing 
the rural procedures. This memorandum pertains only to the urban ALCT. 
Results and a description of the rural tests will follow 1n a subsequent 
memorandum. 

The list creation sources evaluated in Hartford and Bridgeport are given 
below. All three list sources were evaluated in Hartford, while in 

l----*o 0rtj the verdor g-d 1°°0 census we r e the li't creation sou r ces 
tested. 



Initial Lis t Sources 

1. Vendor - The Bureau purchased an address 11st from a commerlcal 
vendor. Vendor lists are comparatively Inexpensive, and many 
regularly undergo UnUea States Postal Service (USPS) updating. 
This approach has been used successfully for urban areas in 
previous censuses. Hence, the vendor 11st is the standard 
against which all other lists are measured. 

2. The United States Postal Service - As an alternative to the vendor 
list, the USPS was contracted to develop an address 11st for the 
Bureau on the theory that they were 1n a position to best develop 
an accurate and complete mailing list. Given that this approach 
-s '-mc.i ^ore expensive than vendor lists, the USPS list rnust pro- 
vide significantly better coverage to warrant serious cor.sidera- 
tion. 
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3. The 1980 Census - The final 11st of addresses obtained from the 
1980 census (including all updates - adds, deletes, corrections - 
from the venous 1980 coverage improvecMt operations) was the 
second alternative to the vendor list tested In the ALCT. While 
it w^s without question the best 11st as cf 1980, there is some 
concern about wnethcr or not this list w:ll be too outdated by 
199G. The vendor and USPS files, if used for 1990, would both 
be vintage 1988 (I.e. the vender file would be updated and the 
USPS file would be created probably as late as 1988), The 
difference in time between 11st creation for the various lists 
would create a coverage differential for 1990 that cannot be 
measured by the ALCT. 



Updating Procedures 

To account for the undercoverage in the Initial 11st as well as the 
undercoverace created by the lag between Initial 11st compilation 
and Census Day (about 18 to 24 months), an address "Mst 1s generally 
updated several times using different procedures. In fcr*ford, all 
lists were updated by a dependent canvass. In Bridgeport, both 
1n1tiul lists were updated once with a dependent canvass and ence 
with a casing check. The updates were done Independently of each 
other resuK^nc in four "final" lists' to compare. To d1st1ngu1«ih the 
Bridgeport lists from each other the following acronyms are used: 

Vendor/DC - The original, vendor Tlst updated by a dependent canvass. 
Vendor/CC - The original* vendor list updated by a casing check. 
1980/DC - The original 1980 list i-pdated by a dependent canvass. 
1980/CC --The original 1980 list updated by a casing chec*. 

1. Dependent Canvass - Briefly, the dependent canvass 1s an updating 
technique whereby the addresses provided by each Hsw source 

are printed in address registers. Census enumerators then 
canvass an area and make adds, deletes, and corrections to 
the lists directly 1n the resisters. 

2. Casi-ng Check The addresses from each list source are printed cn 
cards and sent to tha USPS to be "cased." During the casing check, 
carriers make corrections to the mailing address, delete juplicate 
and undel iverable addresses, and prepare blue cards for missing 
units. 



, B. Selection cf the Test Sites 

Cities primarily covered by the 1980 Geographic Base File (6BF) and 
containing between AO, 000 and 60,000 housing units were ^nsidered as 
possible sites for the ALCi. The Initial list included ove, 60 cities 
from which two final sites were selected. The selection of two sites 
of approximately 50,000 housing units was made for the following 
reasons : 
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3. 



1. A sufficient number of housing units were necessary to ensure 
that small differences »n coveraqe between list compilacion 
methods would be reflected in t\e results. 

2. Conditions and workloads under which the ALCT would be conducted 
should simulate as closely as possible those that would be 
present in an actual census. In this way, it is reasonable to 
assume that operational problems present during . census would 
occur during the ALCT. 

3. Budgetary constraints dictated that nc more than two cities of this 
size be selected. Also, since 1t w?s not an objective of the ALCT 
to weight results to a national level, two sites were sufficient 
for examining relative differences beU?en methods. 



In selecting the final sites, housing and population data were collec- 
ted for each city. Based on the following criteria, Hartford and 
Bridgeport, CT wer selected: 

1. A substantial number of smalM2-9 units) multi-unit structures 

2. Significant proportions of Black and Spanish populations 

3. Some non-inmate persons living in group quarters, e.y. persons 
living in a boarding house 

4. Some growth between 1970 and 1980 fcs well as some new construction 
since 1980 

Typically, the Bureau has had trouble enumerating areas possessing 
the first three characteristics, and for that reason, those criteria 
were used to select the final sites. That is, if any one method 
proves to be "best" in hard to enumerate areas, presumably it 
would be best in less difficult areas as well. In addition, areas 
with some (but not a great deal of) growth since 1980 were sought so 
as to study the 1980 list approach where it had a reasonable chance 
to be successful . 

Several advantages arose from selecting two cities in the same 
region under the same regional office (Boston). The first is that 
any effect due to regional office administration was ellnl; ted. 
For example* all training necessary to Implement the test came 
from the same office. Second, since the procedures tested 1n 
Hartford were not all Identical to those tested 1n Bridgeport, 
comparison* L>eu»»en procedures that were not both tested 1n the 
same 'ice could oily be made if the two sites were similar for 
most characteristics. As Table A shows, Hartford and Bridgeport 
>'e ve,-;' «^<hr with respect to the housing and demographic data 
usee *or selection, and it is thus reasonable to assume that they 
are similar in other "uncontrol led" characteristics [2]. 
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Table A; Urban Test Sites Data 



Characteristics 
Year-round Housing 



.Percentage of Year-round 

Housing Built 1970 - March 1980 

Permits Issued for New 
Housing 1980 - October 1982 

Mult1-un1t Structures: 
Units at Address: 
1 unit 
2-9 units 
10 or more units 

GQ Type: 
1 nmat* 
Non -irrate«« 

Percentage of Population... 
Black 
Spanish 

Per Capita Income 

Percentage of Persons... 
With income in 1979 below 

poverty level 
16 Years and over 1n labor force 

and unemployed 15 or more weeks 

in 1979 
18 years and over who speak 

a language other than English 

at home and who speak English 

not well or not at all 



Hartford 
55,233 

8.0 

337 



17,991 
22,954 
14,242 



2,632 
4,511 



33.9 
20.5 

5,559 



25.2 
8.8 

30.5 



Bridgeport 
55,230 

7.9 

1142 ' 



31,631 
15,064 
8,485 



1.466 
3,126 



21.0 
18.7 

6,081 



20.4 
8.7 

26.8 



. C . Lasting and Updating Procedures 

1. Initial Lists 

a. A commercial vendor contracted to provide mailing addresses 
to the Bureau. Since vendors customarily provide addresses 
by zip codes, the Bureau purchased the mailing address of 
every housing unit within specify * zip codes. Zip codes 
corresponding to every pose office that delivered mall within 
the dty limits were Included. To Insure complete coverage, 
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addresses in zip codes on the outskirts of the cities were 
also purchased* Addresses in the following zip codes were pur- 
chased for Hartford: 06095, 06103, 06105, 06106, 06109, 06110, 
06112, 06114, 06117, 06119, and 06120. 

This file contained 85,144 addresses. Zip codes 06109, 06117, 
and 06119 did not contain any addrersses within the city limits 
of Hartford* Zip codes 06095 and 06110 contained 8356 and 
4047 addresses, respectively, of which only 24 addresses 1n 
z1o code 06095 and 29 addresses 1n zip code 06110 were within 
Hartford* The addresses outside the city limits were excluded 
from the test. The total cost for the 85,1*4 addresses 1n the 
Hartford vendor file (of which 51,088 were Inside Hartford) was 
$2,560*68* 

The Bureau also purchased a vendor 11st for Bridgeport* Ad- 
dresses 1n tie following Bridgeport zip codes were purchased: 
06430, 0643i, 06497, 06604, 06505, 06606, 05607, 06608, 06610, 
and 06611* Zip codes 06430, 06432, 06497, and 06511 did not 
contain any addresses 1n Bridgeport* The total number of ad- 
dresses and the total number of Bridgeport addresses 1n this 
file was 95,872 and 51,359 addresses, respectively* The total 
cost of the Bridgeport vendor file was $2,885*31. 

b. The USPS also contracted to provide ttie Bureau wicn tne mail- 
ing address of every housing unit within the city limits of 
Hartford* Unlike the vendor, the USPS had to create their 
address file specif ic'jlly for the ALCJ* Postal carriers listed 
on address listing s k ;ets the mailing address of every hous- 
ing unit on their routes* These listing sheets were later 
keyed to form the address tape file submitted to the Bureau. 
The USPS file contained 54,730 addresses for which the Bureau 
was billed a total cost of $53,026. Addresses from both the 
vendor and USPS were provided on computer tape in a format 
specified by the Bureau* 

c. Prior to the ALCT, the computer file of addresses from the 
1980 census had not been updated with the adds, deletes, and 
corrections from the 1980 coverage Improvement operations. 
These updates were subsequently keyed for the files used 1n 
the ALCT. The Hartford and Bridgeport files contained 55,169 
and 55,410 addresses, respectively. The total cost to prepare 
the 1980 file for*use 1n the ALCT was $16,500. 

2. Geocodlng 

To update the lists, Hartford and Br -geport had to be divided Into 
"areas." First, Census Block Numb*nng Areas (CBNAs) equivalent 
to 1980 census tracts were cr^atea. CBNAs were then split Into 
groups of bloc.cs containing approximately 500 to 600 housing units. 
These block groups were labeled Address Register Areas (ARAs). 
Seventy-two ARAs were formed 1n Hartford, and 79 ARAs were formed 
in Bridgeport. Each ARA was assigned a unique Identifier which 
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consisted of the four-d1g1t basic CBNA number and an alphabetic 
. suffix. Every block 1n each ARA was also assigned a three-digit 
block number. Block numbers were assigned uniquely within ARA. 
Hence, each block could be uniquely Identified by Its block number 
and ARA Identifier, 

Once the Initial lists were obtained, each address from each 11st 
was -isigned the ARA and block codes corresponding to the ARA and 
block 1n which the address was located. This assigning of geo- 
graphic codes 1s known as geocsdlng. Each address was geocoded 
1n one of three ways. First, an attempt was made to geocode each 
address by computer. This Involved matching the mailing address 
for the unit to the 1980 Geographic Base File. If a match could 
be made, the 1980 census tract and block numbers were obtained for 
the unit. Then, through the use of an equivalency file, this 
Information was converted to ALCT ARA and block numbers. Addresses 
which could not be computer geocoded were coded by clerks 1n the 
Census Bureau's Jeffersonvllle, IN processing office by using 
maps, telephone directories, and Other sources of Information. 
A third method was attempted for any address which still could 
not be geocoded. The address was printed on a card, known as a 
yellow card, and sant to the field office to be geocoded. There, 
a census employee attempted to locate the unit and assign codes. 
This field geocoOng of addresses on yellow cards was done during 
tne dependent canvass operation. 'A handful of addresses from each 
11st could not be computer or clerically geocoded and were not 
printed on yellow cards. These addresses did not have enough 
address information to be geocoded, and therefore, no attempt was 
made to field geocode them. They were excluded from all further 
operations. Results of the geocoding operations are presented 1n 
Section II.A.l.d for Hartford and in Section Il.O.l.d for Bridgeport. 



3. Updating Procedures 

a. Dependent Canvass Updating 

The dependent canvass 1s an updating technique that requires 
census enumerators to canvass an ARA and make changes - adds, 
deletes, and corrections - to the listings as needed. All 
three lists 1n Hartford were simultaneously, dependently can- 
vassed as were the two Bridgeport lists. In Hartford, the 
72 ARAs were combined Into geographically contiguous groups 
of between four and eight ARA's to form eleven equal -sized 
Assignment Areas (AAs). For Bridgeport, the 79 ARAs were 
combined to form 15 equal -sized AAs. Within each AA, enumera- 
tors (one assigned to each 11st) canvassed every ARA. Each 
enumerator was assigned a different starting ARA to minimize 
the chance of two or more enumerators canvassing the same ARA 
at the same time. 

In order to dependent canvass each 11st, the mailing addresses 
of the housing units 1n an ARA were listed 1n a book called a 
Dependent Canvass Address Register (OCAR). Each OCAR contained 
the addresses from one 11st source for a single ARA. The 
addresses were printed by block 1n a sequence that related 
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to the path of travel that the enumerator would take. Fach 
basic mailing address was printed once along with the number 
of housing units at the address. That is, indlvloual apartment 
designations were nut printed. For each address 1n the 
DCAR, the enumerator verified t h at the structure existed and 
contained housing units, that the number of units listed at the 
address was correct, and that the mailing address was correct. 
If a structure did not xist or was non-re$1dent1al (1.a. did 
not contain any housing units), the enumerator deleted the 
address in the register by drawing a line through 1t. If 
an enumerator canvassed less units or the same number of units 
as Ustec 1n the register, he/she entered the correct number 
1n the appropriate column. It he/she canvassed more units than 
listed, he/she entered the correct number of units as well a^ 
the designation of each unit. Corrections to the mailing 
address were made to the appropriate listing on the register page. 
If a structure containing housing units existed cn the ground but 
was not listed 1n the DCAR, the enumerator added the basic nailing 
address of the structure and all unit desertions. 

As a quality control measure, 9 to 10 units in each ARA wee 
suppressed from the dependent canvas? operation. If a suppressed 
unl£ represented a single-unit addreis or a special place, the 
address war, not printed 1n the DCAR. If it represented a unit 1n 
a muit1-un1t. structure, the basic address was printed but the 
count of units for the address was reouc by one. Prior to 
*he start of the dependent canvass, quality control (QC) enumera- 
tors verified each suppressed unit. As the dependent canvass 
operation was completed fo,* an ARA^ the QC enumerator checkeo to 
see that verlfle: units wee added by the dependent canvass 
enumerator. A missel unit counted as an error. Based on the 
number of errors that an enumerator had, the ARA was either 
accepted or rejected. Rejectee „*As had to be recanvassed. The e 
canvassing and quality control procedures were basically the same 
procedures used in the 1980 precar operation. 

Due to an 1n1*1al misunderstanding 1n the field office, tne comple- 
ted 1980 DCAR was matched in the office to the completed vendor 
DCAR for three Bridgeport ARAs. When the entries 1n the DCARs 
disagreed for an address, a census enumerator field reconciled the 
discrepancy. Then, both DCARs were corrected to reflect what the 
flelc -econdler had determined to be correct. These entries were 
made 1n the same color pencil used by the original enumerator, so 
1t was imposslble' to determine which entries were made by the enu- 
merator, *h1ch were made by office staff, and which were made by 
the field reconciler. Since this would clearly ha - Mased the 
results for these ARAs, they were dropped from the test. Fortu- 
nately, only three ARAs were Involved when this was discovered and 
stopped. 
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b. Casing Check Updating 

Addresses from both Bridgeport lists were printed on address 
cards and sent to tri USPS to be cased. The adaress card 
(Attachment A) consisted of two sections. Section A provided 
instruction to the tarr J er for marking the c ^d. Section B 
contained the mailing address for the u<nt. This Included 
house number/house number suffix, street name (Including 
type, prefix and suffix), apartment designation or special 
place name, city, state, and zip code. 

As requested by t' j USPS, the cards were sorted 1n carrier 
route sequi-'Ce prior to being sent to the main Post Office 
1n Bridgeport. Each carrier cased the cards for his/her 
route. If an address was 1n error, the carrier would mark 
the appropriate box in Section A and correct the milling 
address In Section B. Carriers deleted duplicate and unde- 
Hverable addresses by marking the appropriate box 1n Section 
A. If a carrier did not receive a card for a housing unit, 
he/she prepared a blue card (Attachment A) for the missing 
unit. 

Since both lists had to be cased and they could not both be 
cased simultaneously, there was some concern that If the 
USt>S cased one complete 11st and then the other list, a 
learning bias might be Introduced. To avoid Introducing 
any bias, half of each 11st was sent 1n each casing check. 
Addresses from the 1980 11st In the CBNAs given below 
were sent 1n the first wave along with addresses from 
the verJor 11st in all other CBNAs. The addresses from 
the 1980 11st sent in Wave 1 were from CBNAs 701-709, 
712, 714-716, 719-722, 724-726, 733, anc 1 743. For Wave 
2, the remaining addresses in both lists that were not 
sent during Wave 1 were included. 



4. File Updating 

a. Dependent Canvass Updated Files 

At th* completion of the dependent canvass, a corrections 
operation was Implemented. The adds, deletes, and corrections 
made during the dependent canvass were transcribed to Dependent 
Canvass Corrections Address Registers (DCCARs) for keying. 
Like the DCARs, the OCCARs were printed by ARA. However, in 
the DCCARs each Individual unit at in address was printed on 
a separate Hne. Clerks went through each DCAR line by line 
and transcribed the changes for each address to the appropriate 
lines 1n the corresponding DCCAR. Corrections to the mailing 
address were transcribed to each unit 1n the DCCAR. If a 
dependent canvass enumerator canvassed more units than the 
number of units listed 1n the DCAR, clerks determined which 
units were missing from the 11st by matching the designations 
in the DCAR with those 1n the DCCAR. Units determined to be 
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nriislng were added to the next available blank line for the 
block. If designations in the DCAR did not correspond with 
those in the DCCAR, the clerk corrected those 1n the DCCAR to 
reflect what was listed by the enumerator and then added the 
missing units. In addition to adding missed units in this 
situation (the number of units canvassed was greater than 
the number of units listed), clerks transcribed the number of 
units canvassed to each preprinted listing in the DCCAR. 

When enumerators canvassed the same number of units as listed, 
no action was taken by the clerk provided that no corrections 
were made to the mailing address. If an enumerator canvassed 
less units than were listed, the number of units canvassed for 
the address was transcribed to each unit at the address in the . 
DCCAR. Units at addresses deleted by the dependent canvass enu- 
merator were also deleted by the clerks during the dependent 
canvass corrections operation. 

For each line in the DCCAR to which a transcription was made, 
clerks assigned an Action Code Identifying ths type of action 
taken by the dependent canvass en imerator for the address. 
Added units were assloneJ an Action Code of 'A', deletod units 
an Action Code of 'D\ and corrected units an Action Code of 
•CA' If only the number of uhlts canvassed was transcribed 
to a unit in the DCCAR, the unit was assigned an Action Code 
of '0 1 . Each line with a non-blank Action Code was then 
keyed. The computer files' were updated with these keyed changes. 



b. Casing Check Updated Files 

The address cards and the blue cards were sent to Oeffersonvil le 
where the adds, deletes, and corrections were keyed. Each 
address that was keyed was assigned a numerical code which identi- 
fied whether the unit was an add, a delete, or a correction. 
Later, when the computer files were updated, the numeric code was 

ed to an Action Code. As described earlier, added units 
were unsigned an Action, Code of 'A', deleted units a 'D*. and 
corrected units a 'C. An Action Code of 'Q* was not needed for 
the casing check updated lists because the address of each unit 
was cased. That 1s, each unit address had the opportunity ';o be 
changed or delated 1n the casing check. (Whereas enumerators 1n 
the dependent canvass were given only the basic address of a 
structure and a count of the number of units at the addiess. So, 
the dependent canvass enumerators were not able to delete individ- 
ual units at <in address.) 



Operational Problems 

The way in which the DCARs were printed created several problems 
during the dependent canvass. These problems affected the depend- 
ent canvass of the 1980 list more sc than the other lists. 
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ft . j.nce only basic addresses (houst number and street name; 
Including "treet type, prefix, and suffix) and the number of 
units at each cddress were prr*ed, a count of records having 
the same basic acaress had to be obtained via a computer 
algorithm. In the 1980 list, entries in the strest name 
field were not standardized and hence, were not always 
consistent between records having the same basic address. 
(For example, some records may have had M W. Main St." 1n 
the street name field wnile others may have had "W. Main 
Strett.") This standardization problem was not, known of at 
the time the DCARs were printed. As a result, each unique 
spelling of the street name was printed as a separate 
address 1n the DCARs, and each address had a count of only 
the number of units with that variation of the address. 
Enumerators usually deleted all but one of the listings 
and entered the total number of units canvassed on the 
undeleted line. In most cases, the number of units canvassed 
was greater than the number of units lasted since the 
number of units listed included only those units with that 
variation of the address. In that situation, the enumerator 
was required to 11st each unit designation. 

If £be total number of units canvassed was less than or equal 
to the total number listed across all spelling variations 
(I.e. across deleted and undeleted lines), enumerators were 
obtaining apartment designations needlessly. For these cases, 
listings were deleted and units were added only because of 
the way 1n which the registers were printed. These deletes 
and adds were Identified prior to the corrections operation 
and were not transcribed to the DCCARs for keying. Clerks 
searched each 1980 11st DCAR to Identify cases 1n which twu 
or more lines were generated for the same basic address. For 
aach such case, clerks added together the number of units 
lifted from ell lines with the same address and entered that 
value on each line 1n the appropriate column. Similarly, 
the number of units canvassed was totalled and entered on 
each line with the same address. If, after this procedure, 
the total number of units listed still did not equal the 
number of units canvassed, the appropriate add or delete 
Information was transcribed to the DCCAR. The amount of time 
spent obtaining apartment designations 1n situations where 
1t was unnecessary and the amount of time spent on this addi- 
tional clerical procedure cannot be Isolated. Therefore, the 
added cost of these updates cannot be determined. However, 
because of the volume of records involved in relation to the 
total volume, the cost on a per record basis 1s probably 
ml nlmal . 

b. The second problem relating to the printing of tht DCARs was 
that special place addresses 1n the 1980 11st were erroneously 
printed as housing units. If the address was actmlly a 
special place, the dependent canvass enumerator wrote the 
name of the special place 1n the remarks column of the DCAR and 
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entered a (zero) for the number of units canvassed. 
During the corrections operation the clerks deleted the 
preprinted listing and added tne address as a special place 
(the assumption being that a housing unit had been converted 
10 a special place). If the enumerator canvassed the address 
not as a special place but as an address containing housing 
units, the clerics would have processed the address as such. 

In either case, the action taken by the clerks would not 
accurately reflect what the original 11st had and what was 
canvassed by the enumerator. In the first situation, the 
original 11st contained a special place address and the enu- 
merator canvassed a special place at that address. No cleri- 
cal action was required. In the latter case, the original 
11st contained a special place address and the enumerator 
canvassed housing units at that address. All special place 
records at the addre^ :.^,ould have been deleted and at least 
one housing unit record should have been added. To correct 
for the errors 1n the file resulting from special places 
being printed as housing units, unique Validity Status 
codes were developed (Validity Status will be defined 1n 
Section I.E.). 

Note: This prob^m was unique to the ALCT and was not a result 
of any Inherent problem with the 1980 11st. 

c. The problem of duplicate H stings 1n the DCARs did not affect 
the USPS and vendor lists because entries 1n the street name 
field 1n those files were standardized before the files were 
received by the Bureau. Since the Initial vendor file did 
not contain any special place records, that 11st was not 
effected by the way 1n which special places were printed. 
The Initial USPS 11st did contain some special places. How- 
ever, they were printed correctly 1n the DCARs. [Special 
place records 1n the USPS file were Identified by a 'P' 1i. a 
soedf1c column of each record. Special place records 1n 
the 1980 file were Identified by the number in the same 
column. Apparently, the program used to print the DCARs 
recognized a 'P' as a legitimate designation of a special 
place record but not the number 'l.'j 



List Hatching 

1. Computer Match 

During the geocoding operation, each record 1n each file was 
assigned a sequencing index which was used to Identify the 
street segment 'where the unit was located. The sequencing Index 
along with the house number/house number suffix defined a unique 
basic street address (BSA). The computer match essentially Identi- 
fied for each 11st, the number of active (or non-deleted) housing 
unit and special place records at each 85 * and compared those 
counts by BSA across all lists. Addresses that agreed across lists 
on the number of active housing unit or were listed as a special 
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place on all lists, were considered to be matched. This approach 
" avoided the problem of miror spelling variations in the street name 
field which otherwise could have resulted in many more nonmat:hes. 

A unit-by-unit match was not done for twu *asons. First, in many 
cases involving multi-unit addresses, apartniant designations were 
not provided by the original list (particularly the original USPS 
list), a n *' the dependent canvass was not designed to obtain them 
for all situations. Second, with a unit-by-unit match, all such 
addresses would have been unmat enable and so would have required 
an additional field validity check (see below). At best, this 
would just provide another reading on the number of units at the 
address. Hence, it seemed inefficient to send out *.»uch addresses 
when the updating operations had already agreed on the number of 
units. This is particularly true since the only purpose of the 
matching operation was to reduce the amount of field verification 
needed to resolve count discrepancies between the lists. 

2. Clerical Match 

*Vn attempt was made to clerically match BSAs that did not agree 
on number of units. Following the computer match, the addresses 
from each list were printed by ARA in match registers. A review 
status 'code was printed in the registers identifying which BSAs 
were net computer matched. The review status code also suggested 
a path of inquiry to be used by the clerks to resolve the case. 
If a case still could not be resolved, a reconciliation form wis 
prepared for the address and sent to the regional office for 
final resolution in the field. Attachment B contains a copy of 
the field reconciliation form used in the ALCT. 



E. Hatch Review 

At the completion of the field reconciliation, all units were deter- 
mined to be either valid or invalid. Housing units were valid if 
they existed within the test area and were used for residential 
purposes. Otherwise, they were invalid. Similarly, special places 
were valid only 1f they met the criteria of a special place. For 
tabulation purposes, a two character validity status code was assigned 
to each unit Identifying whether the unit was valid or Invalid. 
Clerks assigned validity status codes only to units at BSAs that were 
not computer matched. Table B describes the validity status codes 
assigned by the cler*. 

With the exception of t.ie two cases shown below, units v- n were 
clerically assigned validity status codes were keyad. Validity status 
status codes for the following units were not u eyed: 

1. Non-deleted units assigned a validity status code of V, 

2. Deleted units assigned a validity status code of N, 
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Va laity status for those units and for units at BSAs that were 
computer matched were assigned by computer. Non-deleted units were 
compute*" assigned a validity status code of V, and deleted units were 
assigned a validity status code cf N. Each file was then updated to 
include validity status. 



Table B: Validity Status Codes 



Possible entries for the first position were: 

V - Valid - an address meets the criteria of being valid. The 
unit exists, is residential, and 1s located within the test 
area* 

N - Not valid - the address 1s Invalid. 

P - Special place - the address 1s a special place. 

H - Housing unit within a special place - the address 1s a hous- 
ing unU at a special place. 

I - Irreconcilable - Even after field reconciliation, there was 
not enough Information provided to resolve the address. 



T - The address was transferred from one block to another. 
F - A special place address from the 1980 11st was not printed 

in the DCAR as a special place. 
Y - The address 1s a dependent canvass add that 1s a duplicate 

of a yellow card. This code was assigned only when both 

addresses were either housing units or special places. 
D - A unit with a non-deleted action code was actually deleted 

during the dependent canvass* 
P - There 1s more than one special place record at this basic 

address. 

U - The casing check update corrected a housing unit record to De 

a special place and through matching or field verification the 

address was determined to be a special place. 
0 - *he casing check update corrected a housing unit record to be 

a special place and through field verification the address was 

determined not to be a special place* 
- (Blank) This symbol 1zes none of the above* 



F. Statistical An? lysis - Methodology and Limitations 

The analysis focuses primarily on relative net coverage of housing 
units which 1s the difference 1n the number of valid housing units 
in a 11st relative to another list, and on cost. Differences are 
expressed relative to the vendor 11st (when" appropriate) because of 
the Bureau's success with using vendors in the past. An additional 
focus of this analysis 1s the effect of the dependent canvass and 
casing check on relative coverage. 



Possible entries for the second position were: 
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Measures of relative, not absolute, coverage rates are used in the 
analysis because no "true and complete" 11st of mailing addresses 
exists. Techniques exist for estimating the true number of housing 
units (e.g. Dual -System Estimation), but they depend on the a curacy 
of the 11st matching as well as assumptions regarding the Independence 
of ihe listing procedures. Since the 11st matching was done as a 
means of reducing the amount of field reconciliation required and 
not for estimation, there are probabl, a number of erroneous matches 
as well as non-matches. Also, the Independence criteria cannot be 
met. For example, vendors regularly take advantage jf USPS knowledge 
by having them update their files, and the 1980 census 11st 1s simply 
an updated vendor file. For these reasons and because relative cover- 
age measures are sufficient for ALCT purposes such estimation techni- 
ques are not bp'.ig used. 

All sites selected for the ALCT were selected purposively rather than 
as a probability sample because we wanted to Insure that areas where 
coverage problems are prevalent were selected. Because of selecting 
a purposive sample, results are restricted to the test sites. This is 
not to Impl;, however, that there 1s not Interest 1n knowing how these 
results would compare 1n other areas, areas with a higher growth 
rate, for example. On the contrary, the Bureau 1s presently examining 
ways 1n which this can oe accomplished. 

In addition to the results being limited to Hartford and Bridgeport, 
generalizations as to the effect on relative coverage 1f the test 
conditions were changed cannot be made. Specifically, 1t cannot 
be determined how relative coverage would be affected under one or 
more of the following conditions: 

1. Subject each list to a complete coverage improvement package 
(e.g. APOC, precanvass, TOD/Casiog checks, *2tc). 

2. Conduct a unit by jnit type dependent canvass or an expandeo 
APOC as are now being utilized for 1990 Test Censuses. 

3. Compare the 11st nf addresses from the 1980 census when it 
is nine years old (as 1t would be if used for 1990) with a 

current vendor c USPS 11st. 



These limitations prevent us from emphatically stating that any one 
method would be best for 1990. Hopefully, the results will provide 
1ns*ght Into what will not_ work for 1990 and hence* can be elimi- 
nated from further testing. 



1. Initial Lists 

a. Coverage and Cost Data 

Of the three initial lists, the USPS list appeared to ;rovidp 
the best coverage of housing units (although nominally better 



II. Results 



A. 



Hartford 
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than tne 1980 census list). The USPS 11st contained 7.3;* more 
housing units than the vendor 11st, and the 1980 census 11st 
contained 7. 2% more housing units than the vendor (Tabid 1). 
Coverage differentials are expressed relative o the vendor 
11st since the vendor 11st, due to its low cost, our familiarity 
with using 1t 9 and the previous success we've had with 1t, 1s 
the i undard against which the others are measured* 

Examination of only the valid units 1n each 11st revealed that 
the USPS 11st also contained ihe most "noise" (I.e., the highest 
percentage of invalid units). Of the 54,313 units 1n the USPS 
1 1st, 8.0% were Invalid while the percentage of invalid units 
for the 1980 and vendor lists was 6*5% and 3.9%, respectively. 
After sorting out the Invalid units, the 1980 11st provided the 
best coverage. Relative to the vendor list, the 1980 11st had 
4.3% more valid units while the USPS 11st had Only 2.8% more 
units. 

At the basic address level f again the 1980 11st provided the 
best coverage (Table 2). The USPS 11st, however, did not provide 
better coverage than the vendor 11st* Coverage at the basic 
address level for these two lists was virtually the same. 

From a cost standpoint, the ve.idor 11st, as expected, was the 
least expensive. On a per record basis, the 1980 list was thr°e 
times more expensive than the vendor 11st, and the USPS 11st was 
19 times more expensive (Table 3). 

The costs shown 1i Table 3 for the' vendor and USPS lists are 
the total costs billed to the Bureau. A breakdown of the 
cost 1s not available for the vendor 1 1st * The total cost 
of the USPS list, however, Includes the following breakdown: 



1. Carrier Training $ 2,948* 

2. Address Listing $ 3.702 

3. Processing 

a. Key/verify $ 2,842 

b. Re-ver1fy $ 677 

c. Programming $ 41,891** 

4. Quality Control $ 966 

5. Total $ 53,026 
Includes ^ 35* markup 



** Sub-contracting cost with 12.5% markup was $41,436. In-house 
computer time with 35% markup was $455. These two components 
add up to a total programming cost of $41,891. 
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The cost of the Hartford 1980 11st was actually one-half the 
total cost to key the 1980 coverage Improvement updates for 
Hartford and Bridgeport* Cost data was not kept separately by 
site. Since the 1980 ALCT files for Hartford and Bridgeport 
were approximately the same size (55,169 total records 1n the 
Hartford file and 55,410 total records 1n the Bridgeport file), 
the cost was divided equally oetween the two lists* The cost 
of preparing the 1980 11st Included not only the keying of the 
updates but the the costs of programming, quality control 
checks, personnel (except headquarters staff), and computer 
time. 

The total number of records shown 1n Table 3 for the USPS 11st 
was the total number of records received by the Bureau, The 
total number of records reported for the vendor 11st was the 
total number of records 1n the vendor file that wer. 4 within 
the Hartford city limits. All records outside the city limits 
were excluded from the test altogether. The per record cost 
for the vendor 11st then can be thought of as a per usable 
record cost. The count of records for the 1980 11st was the 
total number of records 1n the 1980 file after the 1980 cover- 
a ge^1 mprov erne nt updates were keyed* 



Quality of Adoress 

One Indication of ;he quality of the addresses 1n each 11st 
1s the number of corrections that Were made during the depend- 
ent canvass. For the venocr 11st, 2,161 corrections to the 
apartment designation and 268 basic address corrections 
were made for a total of 2,42g corrections* The total numbers 
of corrections to the USPS and 1980 lists were 3,366 (3,364 
apartment designation corrections and 2 basic address correc- 
tions) and 1,378 (1,352 apartment designation corrections 
and 26 basic address corrections) ;-"respect1 vel>* Using the 
number of corrections as a measure of quality Indicates that 
the 1980 11st had the highest quality and the USPS 11st the 
worst* 

A second Indicator of quality 1s the frequency of missing 
apartment designations 1n mult1-un1t structures. Although 
exact counts cannot be obtained without extensive clerical 
review, approximately one-third of the apartment designations 
were missing from mult1-un1t addresses 1n the USPS 11st. For 
the other two lists, the comparable figure 1s less than 
5 percent. Again, this indicates that the USPS 11st was of 
poore r quality. 
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Since gcocoding an address 1s dependent upon the mallina 
address, the geocoding capability (computer and clerical) 
of each list can be thought of as a measure of quality. Th^ 
figures given 1„ Table 6 do not Imply that one 11st was of 
better quality than the others [3]. They do, however, indicate 
that all three lists were of acceptable quality Not only 
did all Usts have a high percentage of total addresses that 
were computer geocoded, but each 11st had a very small number 
of addresses that could not be coded at all. With respect to 
computer geocoding, the USPS r,nd 1980 lists did have sightly 
higher percentages than the vendor 11st though. The USPS 11st 
, Iso had more addresses that could not be computer or cleri- 
cally c- ded. 

c. Summary Data 

Some Interesting observations come from tha breakdown of cover- 
age by size of address. First, although the 1980 lis; was the 
most complete overall, this was not true for all size categories. 
The USPS list provided the best coverage of housing units wltMn 
large ( j> 10 housing units) multi-units (MU). Relative to the 
/endor list, the USPS 11st nad 7.7% more valid units wit 'n lara2 
MU wfrlle the 1980 11st contained only 2.8% more valid units within 
large MU (Table 4). For coverage of single units and units within 
small MU, the 1980 11st was the best. The second Interesting 
piece of Information 1s that the vendor 11st provided better cov- 
erage than the USPS 11st for single units. These results also 
hold true at the basic address level (Table 5). 

The data by size of address 1s subject to some classification 
errors because size was determined for an ^1dress individually by 
list, according to the number of valid units 1n the list and not 
"trutK" Therefore, an address could be classified 1n the USPS 
list, per se, as a large MU and 1n the vendor list as a small MU 
1f, for that address, the USPS list nad 10 or more valid units 
and the vendor list had less than 10 units (I.e. the vendor missed 
units at that address). 
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d. TaMes 

Ta bic; 1 : Coverage of Housing Units — Original Lists 

List Total Units Valid Units 

Vendor 50,634 48,540 

USPS 54,313 (7.3%) 49,988 (2.8%) 

1980 54,268 (7.2%) 50,752 (4.3%) 

Table 2 : Coverage of Basic. Addresses — Original Lists 

Total Total Valid 

List Basic Addresses Basic Addresses 

Vendor 24,126 23,634 

USPS 24,062 (-0.3%) 23,618 (-0.1%) 

1980 25,017 ( 3.7%) 24,354 ( 3.0%) 

TaSle 3 : Cost Data — Original Lists 

Total „ Total Number Cost Per 
List . Cost of Records Record 

Vendor $ 2,560.68 51,088 $0.05 
USPS $52,026.00 54,730 $0.97 

1980 $ 8,250.00 55,169 $0.15 

Table 4 : Valid Housing Unit Counts bv Size of Address — 0ri(,.nal 
Lists 

Single Units Within Units Within 

List Units Small HU Large MU 

Vendor 16,272 19,364 13,004 

USPS 16,091 (-1.1%) 19,894 (2.7%) 14,003 (7.7%) 

1980 16,724 ( 2.8%) 20,656 (6.7%) 13,372 (2-8%) 

Table 5 : Valid Basic Address Counts by Sizt of Address — Original 
Lists 

List Single Units . Small H'J Large MU 

Vendor 16,272 6,e32 530 

USPS 16,105 (-1.0%) 6.956 (1*81) 557 (5.1?) 

1980 l ** 7Z t>^flW \l\9i*) 535 (°- 9 *) 
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Table 6 : Hartford Ceocoding Tallies 





Total 
Addresses 
In List 


Computer Geocodlnq 


Clerical Geocodi.ia 


List 


Addresses 
Matched 


Addresses 
Uncoded 


Percent 
Coded 


Addresses 

Coded 


Uncodable Yel low 
Addresses Cards 


Vendor 

USPS" 
1980 


51,088 
54,730 
55,169 


48,163 
53,358 
53,522 


2,925 

1.372 
1,647 


94.27 
9/. 49 
97.01 


2,914 
1,272 
1,620 


11 6 
100 0 
27 24 


Total 




155,042 


C.944 


96.31 


5,806 


30 



2. Updated Lists 

a. Coverage and Cost Data 

The^dependent canvass updati ng technique made significant reduc- 
tions 1n the relative coverage differences between the lists. 
However, 1t did not eliminate those differences altogether. In 
terms of valid units, the 1980 list had K7X more units than 
the vendor 11st, and the USPS list had 1.6X more than the vendor 
(Table 7). An 1nterest1 ig observation 1s that the relative dif- 
ference 1n total units between the. USPS and vendor lists did 
not decrease as much as the relative difference between the 1980 
and vendor lists even though the USPS and 1980 lists Initially 
had about the same number of total units. This may be aue to 
the arount of "noise" 1n the USPS 11st. That 1s, 1nd tlons from 
past studies sugaest that a 11st with a high percentage of invalid 
units 1s harder to update than a "cleaner" list. 

As with the 'Initial lists, the 1980 11st provided the best cover- 
age at the basic address level (Table 8). 

The total cost to dependent canvass all five lists (three l'sts 
in Hartford and two lists in Bridgeport) was $168,550. Since 1t 
1s reasonable to c_*ume that the cost to update any one 11st 1s 
about the same for all lists, separate cost data by 11st was not 
mautalned. Henca, the total cost was divided equally between 
the five lists giving an updating cost for each 11st of $33,7x0. 
For the vendor and 1980 lists, the updating costs were responsible 
for most of the total cost. Therefore, the cost advantage held 
by the initial vendor list was significantly reduced for the 
updated vendor 11st. For the updated lists, 1t 1s more meaningful 
to look at cost in terms of the "final product", or the number 
of valid housing units. On a n*- va^ld housing unit basis, the 
cost of the updated vendor 11s: was $0.69 per .nit while the 
updated 1980 list cost $0.79 per unit (Table c Ja Due to the 
high cost Initially, tne update*- USPS 11st was still considerably 
higher at $1.62 pe- valid housing unit. 
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The total cost reported for each 11st in Table 9 1s thp total 
cost of the Initial 11st plus the updating cost given above. 
The total number of valid housing units comes from column 3 of 
Table 7. 



b. Summary Data 

For the most part, the results relating to size of address 
stated 1n Section II.A.l.c for the original lists hold true 
for the updated lists v"th one noted exception* For units 
within small MU, the 19b0 11st by far provided the best 
coverage of the Initial lists (6.7% mort valid units 
than the vendor within small MU for the 1980 11st compared 
to 2.7% more for the USPS list). However, after updating, 
the USPS 11st provided slightly better coverage than the 
1980 11st (and also the vendor 11st). The USPS 11st had 
2.5% more valid units than the vendor within small MU, as 
opposed to 2. It more valid units for the 1980 11st 
(Table 10). 

Except for the relative difference 1n coverage of small 
mu.U1-ur.1t addresses between the USPS and vendor lists, 
a^l coverage differentials were either reduced or eliminated 
by the update. The difference 1n coverage of small MU 
addresses between the USPS and vendor Hsts Increased from 
1.8% Initially to 2.7% (Table 11). 

The limitation stated earlier regarding mlsdasslflcatlon of 
size of address applies here as well. 

No mention of special places was made 1n the Initial 11st 
results because 1t was not required that the 11st sources 
Include special places for the ALCT. However, enumerators 
updating the Hsts were required to add missing special 
places. Of the Initial Hsts, the USPS and 1980 11st Inclu- 
ded special places while the vendor 11st did not. As can 
be expected 1n a situation such as this, the USPS and 1980 
updated lists had significantly better coverage of special 
places than did the vendor 11st (Table 12). 

Coverage of special places 1s a secondary evaluation criteria. 
This 1s because 1n a census* Hsts of special places are 
compiled Independently of housing unit Hsts and from separate 
sources. Therefore, 1t 1s not critical that special places be 
Included 1n this evaluation. 
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c. Tables 

Table 7 - Coverage of Housing Un*ts — Updated Lists 



List Total Units Valid Units 

Vendor 55,384 51,580 

USPS 58,488 C5.6S) 53,422 (1.6%) 

1930 57,620 1.0%) ^3,452 (1.7%) 



Table 8 : Coverage of Basic; Addresses — Updated Lists 

Total Total Valid 

List B >1o Addresses Basic Addre ses 

Veidor 24,941 24,332 

USPS 25,077 (0.3%) 24,502 (0.7%) 

nBO 25,611 (2.7%) 24,822 (2.0%) 



Table 9 : Co*t Data — 

Total 
List Cost 

Vendor $36,270.68 
USPS $86,756.00 
1980 $41,960.00 



Up .ted L" *U 

" Valid Cost Per 

Units Valid Unit 

52,580 $0.69 
53,422 $1.62 
o3,452 $0.79 



MllJO: Valid H. ing Unit Counts by Size of address — Updated 

Lists r 

Single Units Within Units Within 

List UVts SmaM MU_ Large MU 

Vendor 16,685 21,211 14,684 

USPS 16,667 (-0.1%) 21,747 (2.1%) 15,008 (2.2%) 

1980 17,007 ( 1.9%) 21.665 (2.1%) 14,780 0.7% 



:i: Val^d Ba?<c Audress Counts by Size of Address — Undated 

lists ' 

List Single Units Small MU La. oe MU 

Vendor 16,665 7,081 566 

USPS 16,667 (-0.1%) 7,269 (2.7%) 566 (-/ 

1980 17,00'' ( 1.9%) 7,250 (2.4%) 565 (-0.2%) 
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Table 12 : Special Place Counts 



List 



Valid SP 



Invalid 3P 



Total 



USPS 
1980 



Vendor 



69 
105 
107 



33 
92 
93 



102 
197 
200 



Br1 dgep^rt 

1. Initial Lists 

a. Coverage and Cost Data 

In Bridgeport, the 1930 11st provided the best coverage at 
hoth the housing n1t and basic address levels. At the 
houMng unit level, the 1980 11st had 6.9% more housing 
units and 3.9* more valid housing units than the vendor 
11st (Table 1) At *as1c address level, the 1980 list 
■contained 5. OX more addresses find 3.7X more valid addresses 
thaw the • noor 11st (Table 2). 

Although the vendor 11st was deficient w 4 th respect to 
coverage, it <<1d contain less noise. Of the total number 
of housing units 1n the vendor 11st, on"y 2.8% were Invalid* 
This 1s como*red to 5.6% of the housing units 1n the 1980 
11't that were Invalid. , 

As was the case 1n Hartford, the vendor list was the less 
expensive 11st. On a per record basis, the 1980 11st was 
2-1/2 tines more expensive (Table 3). The cost reported 1n 
Table 3 , c or th; vendor list was tne total cost billed to the 
Bureau. The number of records reported was tne numh'r of 
adores* ^s located Inside the dty limits. As explain-d 
*arl*er, the cost of the 1980 list was half the cost to 
•he 1980 coverage Improvement updates for Hartford 
ana Br1dgepo»t, and the number of records was the number 
of records 1n the file after th« ,ft 30 updates were Keyed. 

b. Quality of Address 

Nothing definitive can be stated about qvality of address 
from looking at the total number of corrections to each 
11st. Results solely from the casing check update imply 
that the vendor Ust was of slightly better quality (174 
corrections to the vendor addresses versus 305 corrections 
to the 1980 11st addresses). On the other hanc, the depend- 
ent canvass updatj favors the 1980 list (1,688 corrections 
to the vendor addresses versus 1,157 corrections to the 
1980 11st addresses). 
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One thing that can be determined though is that the dependent 
canvars as an updating technique will produce more "corrections" 
than the casing check. The ter , "correction," does not imply 
that the final or corrected version of the address is more 
accurate than the original vsrslon. It simply* i nd1 cates a 
change in the address. The larger number of co; scions in the 
dependently canvassed lists is most likely due to Bureau 
enumerators and USPS carriers disagreeing as to the address 
of a unit or structure. Often, this occurs 1n mult1-un1t 
structures where unit designations used 1n mall delivery are 
not the same as physical unit designations. Since the USPS 
*tfs Involved in the creation or updating of both lists, it's 
understandable that most of the addresses would be recognizable 
(or deliverable) by USPS carriers during a casing check (and 
thus not 1n need of correction). Perhaps casing check corrections 
are a better measure of quality since ultimately the USPS will 
have to recognize th ^»rs1on printed on the census questionnaire 
1n order to deliver U. If that 1s the case, both lists are of 
good quaMty since there were relatively few casing check cor- 
rections to either 1 1st. 

As was the case for Hartford, the geocodlng results Indicate that 
the 1980 list had a slightly higher percentage of addresses geo- 
coded by computer and th?t both lists were acceptable with respect 
to quality (Table 6, [3]). The results also Indicate that the 
vendor list contained a substantial numbe" of addresses that could 
*ot be coded either by computer or clerically. However, a large 
number of ths 1130 addresses that could not be coded were from 
a specific housing project. Many of the houslnq units 1r that 
project had the same basic address but were 1n separate buildings. 
Units with the same address were distinguishable only by the 
building number which was not Included with tre address. Since 
the project was located 1n several blocks all of which were In 
the same ARA, the exact bloc;- number could not be determined for 
these addresses. As a result, they could not be printed 1n a 
DCAR and henc were excluded frum the dependent canvass update. 
Examination of the completed DCAR for the ARA Involved Indicated 
that most of these addresses were added by the enumerator. These 
addresses were, however, included In the casing check update 
since that update 1s not dependent upon geography. As <t turned 
out, the *RA Involved was one of the three ARAs matched 1n the 
district office and was, therefore, dropped from the test. 

c. Summary Data 

At the housing unit ard basic address levels, the 1980 11st was 
also the most complete for all address size categories ( T *bles 4 
and 5). However, coverage of small multi-unit addresses for the 
1980 list was not considerably greater (1.3%) than the vendor 



Again, there 1s a limitation on the data by size of address due 
to the way in which size is determined (see discussion of He tford 
results). 
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d. Tables 

Table. 1 : Coverage of Housing Units 

List Total Units Valid Units 

Vendor 48,667 47,293 

1980 52,017 (6.9%) 49,114 (3.9%) 



Table 2 : Coverage of Basic Addresses 

Total Total Valid 

List Basic Addresses Basic Addresse s 

Vendor 34,16i 33,598 

1980 35,868 (5,0%) 34,831 (3,7%) 



Table* 3 : Cost Data 

Total Total Nuirber Cost "er 

List Cost ^ f Records Record 

Vendor S2.885.31 51.359 $0.06 

1980 S8.250.00 55.410 $0.15 



Table 4 : Valid Houslrg Unit Counts by Size of Address 

Single Units Within Units W1rh1n 

List Unit Sma 1 ! MU Large MU 

Vendor c~,853 11,071 7.369 

1980 30,001 (4,0%) 11,472 (3.6%) 7,641 (3.7%) 



Table 5: Valid Basic Address Coun** by Size of Address 
Single 

List Unit Small MU Large MU 

Vendor 28,853 4,537 208 

1980 30, Old (4.0%) 4.S95 (1.3%) 217 (4.3%) 
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Ta ble 6 : Bridgeport Geocodmg Tallies 

Computer Ceocodmg Clerical Geocodm g 

Total 

Addresses Addresses Addresses Percent Addresses Uniodab 1 * Yell? 

List 1n uist Matched Uncoded Coded Cooed Addresses Canjs 

Vendor 51,359 48,347 3,012 94.14 1,882 1,130 39 

1980. 55,410 54,071 1,339 97.58 1.312 27 20 



Total 106,769 102,418 4 t 351 95.93 M94 1,157 59 



2. Updated Lists 

a. Coverage and Cost Data 

Of the four "final" lists, the 1980/DC list was the best. 
Relative to the Vendor/CC 11st, the l r 80/DC 11st had 3.5% 
roro valid units as compared to 2.9% more for the 1980/CC 
i*9t and 2.3% more for the Vendor/DC list (Table 7a), 
Tables 7b and 7c point out several additional observations. 
They show that: 

1) The ».ore complete the Initial IHt was, the more 
complete the final 11st wou'id be (TaMe 7b). 

2) Both the dependent r invass and the casing check 
reduced the coverage differential between the Initial 
lists, with the dependent canvass reducing 1t ?ven 
more than the casing check (Table 7b). Neither method 
eliminated the differential though. 

3) The dependent canvass picked up missed units better 
than the casing check (Table 7c). However, this 
appears to be dependent upon the completeness of 
the Initial 11st. The relative difference between 
the Vendor/DC 11st and the Vendor/CC 11st was much 
higher than the relative difference between the 
1980/DC and the 1980/CC lists (2.3% versus 0.6%). 

The order from most complete to least complete carried through 
from the housing unit to the bas'c address level (Table 8). 
That 1s, 1n addition to being most complete at the housing unit 
level, the 1980/DC 11st was most complete at the basic address 
level as well; followed by the 1980/CC Tlst; the Vendor/DC 11st; 
and, least complete, the Vendor/CC list. 
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Ovtrall, the least expensive 11st was the Vendor/CC 11st at 
$0.08 per valid housing unit (Table 9). This list was followed 
1n order from least expensive to most expensive by the 1980/CC 
11st, the Vendor/DC 11st, and the 1980/DC 11st* As Taole 9 
shows, the lists updated by a dependent canvass were considera- 
bly more expensive than the lists updated by a casing check. 
On a per valid housing unit basis, the cost of tUe 1980/DC 
11st was over four times that of the 1980/CC 11st, and the 
Vendor/DC 11st cost nine times more tht the Vendor/CC 11st. 

As reported eailler, the total cost to dependent canvass the 
five urban lists Mas divided equally between the 1i i. The 
total ccst to case both the vendor and 1980 lists was $2,516. 
This cost was also divided equally between the two lists cased. 



b. Summary Data 

Some curious results come from the breakdown of coverage by 
size of address (Tables 10 and 11). Although the 1980/DC 
11st contained the most valid housing units, 1t was not tha 
most complete 1n any of the three size categories. The 1980/CC 
11st had slightly better coverage of single units, and the 
Vendor/DC 11st had slightly better ccerage of units within 
both small and large MU. Also, the Vendor/CC list would compare 
much more favorably with the Vendor/DC and 1930/CC lists 1f 1t 
had relatively equal coverage of units within large MU. If 
coverage of un.1ts within large MU for the Vendor/CC 11st was 
roughly equal to the same coverage ^r the Vendor/DC 11st, the- 
overall coverage differential woulfi decrease from 2.3X to 1.1%. 
Similarly, the coverage differential between the Vandor/CC and 
1980/CC lists would decrease from 2.W to 1.7% (tHese dita are 
subject to the limitation stated 1n Section IJ.A.l.c). 

As for special places, the two 1980 lists had better coverage 
than tl.e two vendor lists (Table 12). The Initial Bridgeport 
vendor 11st did not crntaln special places* Coverage between 
each pair of updated lists having the same Initial 11st source 
was equal. Again, a major emohasls 1s not being placed on 
coverage of special places because separate listing procedures 
are used to create the special place addre-s 11st. 



c. Tables 

Table 7» : Coverage of Housing Units {Relative to the Vendor/CC 



List) 



List 



Total Units 



Valid Units 



Vendor/CC 
Vendor/nr 
1980/CC 
1980/DC 



52.G25 (3.0%) 
53,938 (5.25) 
54,956 (7.2%) 



51,289 



49,399 



50,527 (2.3%) 
50,816 (2.9;) 
51,i28 (3.55) 
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Table 7b : Coverage of Housing Units (Pairwise comparisons of 
the updated lists) 

List Total Units Valid Units 

Vendor/CC 51,289 49,399 

1980/CC 53,938 (5.2%) 50,816 (2.9%) 

Vendor/DC 52,825 50,527 

1980/DC 54,966 (*.1%) 51,128 (1.2%) 

Table7c: Coverage of Housing Units (Painr.se comparisons of 
the updating procedures) 

List Total Units Valid Units 

Vendor/CC 51,289 49,399 

Vendor/DC 52,825 (3.0%) 50,527 (2.3%) 

1980/CC 53,938 50,816 

1980/DC 54,966 (1.9%) 51,128 (0.6%) 

.able 8: Coverage of Basic Addresses 

TotV Total Valid 

List Basic Addresses Basic Addresses 

Vendor/CC 35,323 ' 34,580 

Vendor/DC 35,565 (0.7%) 34,721 (0-4%; 

1980/CC 36,535 (3,4%) ?5,349 (2.2%) 

1980/DC 36,704 (3.9%) 3b. 400 (2.4%) 



Table 9: Cust Data 



Cost Per 



List Total Cost Valid Units Valid Unit 

Vendor/CC $ 4,143.31 $0.08 

Vendor/DC $36,593.31 ,527 $0.72 

1980/CC $ 9,508.00 t>u,816 $0.19 

1980/DC S41,9'o0.C0 51,128 $0.82 

Table 10 ; Valid Housing Unit Counts by S*ze of Address 

mgle Units Within Units Within 

List z 'ts Small MU Large MU 

Vendor/CC 29,902 11,392 8,105 

Vendor/DC 29,818 (0.3%^ 12,007 (5.4%) 8,702 (7.43) 

1980/CC 30,662 ( £.5%) 11,484 (0.8%) 8,670 (7.0%) 

1980/DC ^ 30,546 ( Z.ll) 11,908 (4.5%) 8,674 (7.0%) 



_ 30,546 ( 2.^%) 11,908 (4.f 
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Table 11: Valid b«1c Address Counts by S1ie of Address 



Small HU lar ge MU 





31 091 e 


List 


Units 


Vendor/CC 


29,902 


Vendor/DC 


29,8)3 (-0.3%) 


I980/CC 


30,662 ( 2.5%) 


1980/DC 


30,546 ( 2.2a) 



4,455 223 
4,668 (4.8%) 235 (5.4%) 



4,459 (0.1%) 228 (2.2%) 
4,625 (3.8%) 229 (2.7%) 



Table 12 : Special Place Counts 



List 


Valid SP 


Invalid SP 


Total 


Vendor/CC 


40 


44 


84 


Vendor/DC 


38 


27 


65 


1980/CC 


68 


121 


189 


1980/DC 


68 


116 


184 



III. S ummary and Conclusions 

— w ' 

A. Summary of Results 

1. The USPS 11st was by far the most expensive of the three sources 
1h Hartford. In addition, 1t provided no better coverage than 
tne 1930 census 11st, but did do slightly better than the vendor 
list. It also had the highest percentage of Invalid original 
listings* Finally, although not shown 1n the data tables because 
we can only approximate these results, almost one-third of the 
units In mult1-un1t structures were ml 'ng unit designations 
(whereas it. 1s happened very Infrequent 1n the other two lists). 
Operationally there were no major problems conducting a dependent 
canvass of this 11st, but keep 1n mind that this was a 1980 style 
precanvass rhere enumerators only had to check th* number of 
units 1n multi-unit structures. The lack of unit designations 
would be a more serlou; proolem using the current un1t-by-un1t 
precanvdss. One final point Is that this 11st seems to nave been 
slightly more complete Initially for large mult1-un1t structures 
than either of the other lists. 

2. The vendor 11st V4«* &% expected, the cheapest, and U also had 
the lowest percentage of Invalid listings. On the other hand, H 
had +he worst coverage both before and after updating. The cov- 
erage ga r was narrowed corislderably by the dependent canvass, and 
somewhat less by the casing chack. The gap, however, was not 
eliminated. T K ere were no major operational problems dealing 
with this 11st. 
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3. The 1980 list na£ the best coverage both before and after updating, 
WMle somewhat more expensive than the vendor 11st, 1t was still 
mucn cheaper than the USPS list. While 1t had a higher percentage 
of Invalid listings ^a.i the vendor 11st, 1t had a slightly lower 
percentage than the USPS list* It is also Interesting to note 
that this 11st appears to hcve been much bitter than either of 

the others with respect to 1 .itial coverage in :mall multi-units. 
An Important point to keep 1n ralnd here, of course, 1s that there 
does not appear to have ween much growth (or other change) in the 
housing unit Inventory 1n the fcur years since 1980, so these 
results cannot answer how well this approach would work when tr' 
lists are nine years old (1n 1989), particularly for areas where 
a lot of change will have taken place since 1980. Presumably, it 
would not do as well under *»ch conditions. 

4. A general point of Interest It that, consistently, the more 
complete the initial list, the more complete the updated 11st. 



Conclusions 

1. While th'e USPS 11st did provide better coverage than the vendor 
11st, *t did no better than the 1980 census 11st. Even if other 
factors should eliminate the 1980 11st from consideration, the 
very h1nh cost of the USPS 1 1st would probably rule 1t out. It 
should be kept in mind that USPS knowledge likely would still 

be employed with either of the other two lists (e.g.; APOC 
ind other casing checks; residual effects of postal activities 
from 1980 for the 1930 11st; as part of regular updates cone 
by many vendors). 

2. While the vendor 11st was the cheapest and "cleanest" (fewest 
invalids), 1t a 1 so ha<* the worst coverage. Still, we have a 
lot of experience in using these lists, and the cost difference 
relative to the P r J I'st ami L'SPS list can't be Ignored. It 
1s also true that after only one update, the coverage gap was 
narrowed considerably, and 1t may very well be that the full 
census coverage Improvement package might eliminate this gap 
altogether. After all, the 1980 11st used here 1s nothing more 
than a vendor file plus all the 1980 coverage Improvements. 
Also, by 1989, the coverage advantage of the 1980 list may 
dissipate (especially. in high growth areas) since the vendor 
files will be imrh more up-to-date. (This would also be true 
for the USPS 11st, but again cost would be a factor.) 

3. Given that there has not been much change in these areas since 
1980, it should not be to^ surprlslr.g that the 1980 list did 
well (I.e., with all the 'overage' Improvement efforts in 1980, 
this 11st should be tr? most. complete J*I£*fl$ f° r changes 
since 1980). Whilst, 4% ,r<a/ftattf fi Jslftlffi would not 

do well for 1990 1n high* growth arealr tties'eMwifl ts Indicate 
that the 1980 11st 1s at least a viab'e alternative when vendor 
lists are not available or are of suspect quality/completeness. 
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4. Given that each Initial list benefitted from updating and that 
even the best original 11st would not have been as complete as 
any updated 11st, there are no results here to Indicate that we 
could eliminate any of the census coverac;? improvement operations 
by using one of the 11st sources over any other. 

5. Based on the coverage and cost data above, the approach 1n urban 
areas Indicated for 1990 1s to use the 11st of addresses from 
the 1980 census 1n combination with vendor lists as the basis 
for our mailing n$t, That 1s. pre-1dent1fy urban areas where 
the vendor 11st would have Insufficient coverage and areas where 
a vendor 11st 1s not available at all. In those areas, the 1980 
list would be the base 11st of addresses, and 1n all oth*r urban 
areas, vendor lists would be used. 
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STATUS OF I960 STUD it S 
PR EL IMINAKY EVALUATION RESULTS MEMORANDA SERIES ( PERMS) 



Study Name 

Coverage eval ations and coverage measurement procedures 

Census Geocoding Frror Study 

Detnoc aph*c Analysis Estimates of Census Coverage 

1978 Cui rent °opulation Survey(CPS)/Internal Revenue 

Service (IRC) Administrative Records Match 
Duplication Study 
Forward Trace 

Housing Unit Coverage Study 
Housing Unit Overcount Study 
f RS/Census Match 
Post Enumeration Program 
Puerto R1co Labor Force Metch 
Retrospective Trace 

Experimental program 

Alternative Questionnaires 
Alternative Training 
Experimental Student Intern Program 
Job Enrlchme^ Feasibility Study 
Telephone Follow up for Nonresponse 
Update/leave 



PERM Status* 



PERM 106, 6/85 
PERM 18, 12/82 

PERM 21, 7/82 
PERM 44, 2/83 
9/85 - final 
PERM 109, 8/85 
PERM 10, 6/81 
PERM 51, 7/83 
9/85 - draft 
PERM 91, 9/84 
PERM 48, 6/83 



PERM 93, 11/84 
PERM 34, 11/84 
PERM 20, 2/82 
PERM 24, 4/82 
PERM 58, 8/83 
PERMS 66, 70, 76, 
79, 82, 86, 96 



Content evaluations 

Annual Housing Survey/Census Match 
Content Re1nteme.< Study 

1980 CPS - Census Match for Content Evaluation 
Utility Costs 

Coverage Improvement evaluations 

Precanvass 

Non-household Sources 
Vacant/Delete Check 
Prellst Recanvass 
Local Review 
H4 Edit 

Sp n1sh Questionnaires/Assistance Centers 

Oependent Roster 

Casual Count 

Were You Counted? 

Post Office Effectiveness 



PERM 100, 7/85 
PERM 67, 9/83 
4/85 - cancelled 
PERM 59, 8/83 



PERM 92, 
PERMS 97 
PERM 97, 
PERM 84, 
PERM 81, 
PERM 83, 
PERM 90, 
PERM 85, 
PERM 87, 
PERM 85, 
PERM 52, 



10/84 
98, 99 
11/84 
8/84 
7/84 
8/84 
10/84 
9/84 
9/84 
9/84 
6/83 
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Processing and quality control evaluations 

Census Allocation Program 

Diary "ddress Program 

Field Quality Control 

Processing Center Coding Performance 

Various Quality Control Related Evaluations 



Curbstonl ng 

Field Edit Follow-up 

Selection Aids Evaluation 

Census Unclassified Units by Race 



9/8? - final 
9/85 - final 
12/85 - final 
PERM 68, 1/84 
PERMS 2-4, 7, 11, 
13, 14, 23, 26-30, 
33, 34, 36, 38-40, 
47 f 50, 53, 57, 60, 
68, 73, 77, 78, 89, 
103 

11/85 - final 
9/85 - final 
PERM 107, 7/85 
PERM 108, 7/85 



Other Studies 

Applied Behavior Analysis Survey PERMS 61, 71 

Census Logistical Earl/ Warning Sample PERMS 22, 46 

Component* of Variance Study final date not 

decided 

Knowle'ge, Attitudes and Practices Survey PERM 31, 9/82 

Total Error {Upper/Lower bounds on Census Variance) P C RM 95, 1/&5 

Those PERMS uhat have been completed are shown as "PERM" followed by the 
PJRM number and date cmpleted. Those PERMS that are not completed are 
shown as a date followed by "final" or "draft." 
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Attactanent 3 
(Part 2) 



Preliminary Research and Evaluation Memorandum Series Index 



Number Subject 

1 Establishment of Preliminary Research and Evaluation Memorandum 

Sen es 

2 1985 Pretest Res Us of tne Quality Cot, the Ink Jet 

Labeling Operation for the Advance Pos e Check 

3 1985 Pretest Venf'cation Results of the M^sembly of Precanvass 

Kits 

4 1985 Pretest Quality Contro 1 of Keying Advance Post Office Check 

Data 

5 1985 Prestest Verification Results of the Printing of Precanvass 

Address Register 

6 1985 Prestest Results of the Advance Post Office Check (APOC) II 

in the 1985 Pretest 

7 1985 Pretest Results of the System c Test for Precanvass Updating 

of the Address Control File 

8 1985 Tampa, Flordia Test Census - Review of Age Reporting 

9 Results of the Systems Test for Collection Office Updating of the 

Address Control File 

10 Results of the Precensus Local Review and the Special Place 

Prelist Updates to the Address Control File 

11 Results of Blue Card and Yellow Card Updates to the Address 

Control File 

12 Preliminary Unit-by-Unit Precanvass Findings 

13 documentation of the Pre-Mailout Results of the Evaluation of the 

1985 Jersey City bplit Panel Design and Sample Selection 

14 1985 Test Census Results of the Quality Control of the Advance 

Post Office Check in the 1985 Pretest 

15 1985 Test Census Quality Control Results or the Printing of 

Keyed Questionnaires 

16 1985 Tct Census Verification Results of the Optical Mark 

Reader Data Capture 

of the Processing 

Oi'fice Mail Returns Questionnaire Check-In 
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Number Subject 

18 DocumentatK" of the Split Panel Design and Selection for the 

1985 Jersey Ci tv Test Census 

19 Focus Groups 

20 Final Verificat.on Results of Assembled Kits 

21 Verification Results of the Keying of 100-Percent Data 

22 Mail Response Results for Jersey City and Tampa 

23 Results of Nonresponse Follow-up Supplement in the 1985 Test 

Censuses of Jersey City and Tampa 

24 1985 Test Census Request for Spanish Questionnaires: Results 

25 Quality Control Results of Fdit Review 



Premilinary Research and Evaluation Memorandums that have not been Issued as 
of August 19, 1985. 

* Results of t' i Precanvass Address Register Keying and Address 

Control File Updating Operations 

** Reference File Enhancement Study/1985 Test Census, Tampa, Flordie 
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Statue nf lQRS 


Test 1990 Oecennl &\ 
'000) 

October 1964 


- June 1985 








Annual 
Budget 


Accurals 


U-del . 
Orders 


Administrative 
Reservation: 


Balance 


1986 Test 












Planning 


2594 


2289 


145 


7 


153 


Field Collection Office Space .,, 


195 


160 


0 




35 


Communlcty Awareness/Publicity .. 


182 


151 


22 




9 


Advanced Post Office Check (APOC) 


25 


29 






(4) 




> 1 DO 


92 








D^ta Collection 1/ 


1841 


1713 


7 


2 


119 




644 


725 






{ana/ 




1668 


871 


12 




785 




7337 


6030 


186 


9 


1112 



1/ Oa'a Collection 



New Jwrsey 
Tampa 



TOTAL 



Annual Field NatM Dlst. of 

Budget Summary-thru S/85 Other Costs Balance 



846 

995 



941 

687 



43 

51 



(138) 
257 



1841 



1628 



94 



119 



2/ This 1s not a problem because we expect surpluses In other categories to coverj 
the tests to be completed within budget. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE CONTENT AND DESIGN 



THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1985 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Census and Population, 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

Washington, DC. 



The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:55 a.m., in room 
304, Cannon House Office Building, Hon. Robert Garcia (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Garcia. Good morning and welcome to our hearing on the 
questionnaire content and design of the 1990 decennial census. 

This is the second of our series of hearings on the Census Bu- 
reau's plans and activities for the 1990 decennial. Today we will 
focus on three areas of the Bureau's efforts on the questionnaire: 
First, content planning and testing process; second, plans for ques- 
tionnaire design testing; and third, results from the 1985 test of the 
two-stage census procedure. 

In 1987 the Census Bureau is required to submit to Congress a 
report containing proposed content of the 1990 decennial census 
questionnaire and the types of information to be compiled in the 
decennial. The Bureau's plans are well underway. It is already 
making its decisions as to the content of the questionnaire. This 
hearing is timely in that it will give the public an opportunity to 
examine the Bureau's plans. 

We will first examine the Census Bureau's plans to see if the 
Bureau has allowed for sufficient public participation in its deci- 
aionmaking process, especially regarding the changes i- is consider- 
ing on the questionnaire content. Then we will review the criteria 
the Bureau uses in making its decisions. We will also review the 
changes the Bureau is considering for the decennial questionnaire 
content and design. 

Today Mr. Peter Bounpane, who is the assistant director for dem- 
ographic censuses of the Census Bureau, will be our only witness to 
ensure that we cover the Bureau's plans regarding questionnaire 
content and design thoroughly. 

And to you, Mr. Bounpane, let me excuse myself. I thought I 
would get here without any trouble by 10:30, but the Eastern Air- 
line shuttle was backed up 15 planes at LaGuardia. But I should 
know better really. What can I say? I just hoped I could get here by 
the 10:30 starving time. 

But, anyway, you have been here before, so proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF PETER A. BOUNPANE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR 
DEMOGRAPHIC CENSUSES, U.S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, AC- 
COMPANIED BY ARTHUR YOUNG, CHIEF OF HOUSING STATIS- 
TICS DIVISION AND ROGER HERRIOT, CHIEF OF POPULATION 
DIVISION 

Mr. Bounpane. Thank you, Mr. Congressman. I am glad to be 
here and conti our dialog with you. 

I am jubt going to make a few short remarks rather than read 
our testimony and leave time for questions and answers. I do have 
with me today two people that I would like to introduce, and per- 
haps they will help on some of the questions. One is Roger Herriot; 
he is the chief of our Population Division. The other is Arthur 
Young; he is the chief of our Housing Di'dsion. These are two 
m^jor aspects of the census. I note today we are going to talk about 
general planning, but as we go into the next year or so and we get 
into more details, I think it will be good for you and the committee 
to have more contact with these two people because they are far 
more expert on the details than I would be. 

Let me just start out with a few words about our planning proc- 
ess on the questionnaire and where we are today. We started nut 
with a look at 1980. This is standard for whether it is the question- 
naire or any aspect of the census. That entails many things in the 
evaluation of the quality of the questions that were asked in 1980: 
Were respondents able to answer them properly? How reliable are 
their answers? 

It includes some other things as well. Should some of the aspects 
of the questionnaire be continued? Let me give you an example 
there. If you lock at the 1980 questionnaire, you find two different 
questions on how many units are at this building. They were asked 
for two different reasons. One was to actually make a data tabula- 
tion of the number of uni's at the structure. Another reason was to 
have a coverage check. We think we had mailed to every unit in a 
building. We wanted to ask the residents of the building how many 
units do you have here in order to chi:k that against the number 
of mailing packages we mailed out to see if we perhaps missed a 
unit. We did not think we could ask that in one question and hence 
there were two. We have changed that, at least preliminarily, for 
1990. It will not be there in two questions, rather in one, and that 
will help, I think, the format anc* the appearance and the ease of 
answering the questionnaire. So looking at the 1980 involves many 
things. 

The second aspect of the planning is to go out and gather user 
input for the questionnaire, and we have done this in various ways. 
Let me just summarize those. 

The first is to hold a series of local public meetings across the 
country, at least one in each state, in total about 70, and they will 
be finished next month. These meetings concentrated primarily on 
getting input from local users about the census. And I have an in- 
terim report from those meetings which I will be glad to leave with 
the committee today. If you look at that, it also shows you a Ltue 
bit about who tended to attend these meetings and in general ther* 
were a good number of officials from local areas and States, State 
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governments as well as academia, who generally attended these 
meetings. 

The second aspect of user input is with the other Federal agen- 
cies in town through an operation we call the Federal Agency 
Council, something we have done for the last several censuses. 
Many things come out of that process. It basically involves the 
agencies in town who are interested in the census itself and what 
data it produces. They meet under the chairmanship of the Office 
of Management and Budget and discuss Federal uses of data from 
the census. 

One of the first steps in that process was to document the Feder- 
al uses of the data from the census and the anticipated Federal 
uses of the data from the next census; and we also have, which we 
can leave with the committee today, a copy of that documentation. 
It is relatively large, but it does give a flavor for the varied uses of 
census information. 

Another aspect of the Federal Agency Council were the meetings 
themselves, where we met with each of the other Federal agencies; 
and to help in those general meetings we had small working 
groups which were called Interagency Working Groups and they 
were by topic so there was an interagency working group to ad- 
dress labor force statistics, there was an interagency working group 
tc address the race or Spanish origin questions and those types of 
topical groupings. 

Each of those working groups has met, written a report and we 
also have a set of summary reports from those working groups 
which we can leave with the committee as well. 

In addition to these relatively formal structures, the local public 
meetings, and the Federal Agency Council, we also have held a 
series of special purpose meetings to get user input. I will not list 
all of those, but an example is the recent race and ethnic confer- 
ence we had here in town. We had a specialized conference to ad- 
dress issues about which housing questions should be on the 
census. We had time on the agenda of an organization called the 
Association of Public Data Users, APDU for short, and we dis- 
cussed with them the uses of census data. So there are also a 
number of specialized meetings to address the census question- 
naire. 

If you put that all together, where are we now? We have devel- 
oped a set of questions which we think should be tested for possible 
use in 1990. The vehicle for testing is the National Content Test. It 
is a large-scale national mail-out scheduled for next spring, and it 
is a subdivided sample so that some households get one kind of 
questionnaire, another household gets a different kind of question- 
naire, and then we compare the results when we get them back. So 
we test different questions, new ones, and we test different ques- 
tion wording to see if one has a better response than another. 

That is the major testing vehicle for gathering information on 
the questionnaire items. The timing is to have that conducted next 
spring and then to analyze it between next fall and next winter, 
leading to the date you mentioned in your opening remarks, April 
1987, when we must come to the Congress and say these are the 
subject areas we plan to ask in the 1990 census. 
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Just a few words on questionnaire design itself. I know that is 
also of interest. I do not have as much to report on that as the con- 
tent of the questionnaire. It is a little early yet. All I can say is we 
share the committee's concern that the questionnaire be as at ^r 
friendly as possible; that the easier it is for a respondent to fill it 
out, the better the census will go. Like other things in the census, 
we face a confl.ct here. The more automation we use in the proc- 
essing of the census, the more restricted we are in how we design 
the questionnaire. The film-to-tape process requires certain quality 
paper, certain kinds of marks on the paper, et cetera. The optical 
mark reading approach has less restrictions than that, but still 
some restrictions in terms of how the questionnaire is designed. 
The least restricted design would come if we data entered, direct 
data entered, data key the data. However, that is a very cumber- 
some process and one in which there is some doubt it could be ac- 
curately done in the timeframe that it would need to be done in 
1990. So we are going to have to balance the need for automation 
with our desire to make that questionnaire as easy for a respond- 
ent to fill out as possible. I think we have made some significant 
progress already over 1980. 

In conclusion, let me say that we share with you the need to 
have these discussions early, and 1986, calendar year 1986, is the 
key year for these kinds of discussions. We do not want it to come 
as a surprise in April of 1987; rather to work with you over the 
next year so we can solve problems before that date. 

That concludes my remarks, and I will be glad to try to answer 
any questions you might, have. 

[The statement f Peter A. Bounpane follows:] 

Remarks of the Assistant Director of the Bureau of the Census, Peter A 

Bounpane 

Thank you for this opportunity to present an ov p rview of recent developments at 
the Census Bureau Today, as requested by the Subcommittee, I will discuss three 
aspects of our 1990 census planning. I will concentrate on our content planning and 
testing process. Then I will summarize planned work on questionnaire design test- 
ing and, finally, results from our 1985 test of a two-stage census procedure. 

The selection of content for a decennial census begins long before the date when 
we report iToposed content to the Congress (three years before Census Day). The 
process for a terminining census questions starts with an assessment of the quality 
of the data fi )m the preceding census and an assessment of how extensively these 
data ar* heir i used The Content Reinterview Study conducted as part of the 1980 
census has provided information on the quality of data from sele* ed questions. 
Other information on quality comes from analyses of 1980 census nonresponse rates 
and comparisons of national level census data with similar data from federal sur- 
veys 

We have a number of forums for discussing data needs. Local public meetings 
(LPMs), sponsored by the Census Bureau and local and state organizations are a pri- 
ma^ source of information on the uses of the data. The LPMs have afforded a wide 
var ety of users, from the private and public sectors alike, the opportunity to ex- 
press critical judgments ->n the adequacy of the data and to suggest new or modified 
data elements for the upcoming census. At least one meeting had been held in every 
state and we will complete the last of nearly 70 such meetings this October. Other 
forums and special outreach efforts — such as conferences dealing with housing 
issues or the needs for data on race and ethinic groups — also are major sources of 
suggestions on the content of the next census. 

For determining Federal data needs, the Census Bureau has sought counsel from 
other agencies, both directly through 10 Interagency Working Groups and through 
OMB's Federal Agency Council on th*» Decennial Census. These exchanges have 
been important channels of communication They enlighten the Census Bureau 
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about date needs while sensitizing users about the kinds of concerns that must be 
weighed in developing each element of the census. 

A general principle governs the selection of subject content for the census, includ- 
ing the specific questions that are used: The census must be aimed solely at data 
that are required to meet well-demonstrated public need* or that are required to 
fulfill legal mandates or implement governmental programs. The following ques- 
tions illustrate the criteria that are applied to proposed data: 

Does the item originate from a demonstrably broad societal need, legal mandate, 
or program requirement? 

Are the data ieeded for small geographic areas (for example, blocks or census 
tracts), or for small and dispersed population group3? 

Could the information be obtained from sources other than the census, such as 
Federal surveys (for example, the Current Population or American Housing Sur- 
veys*, administrative records, or private-sector surveys/polls? 

Can the question be phrased understandably and could respondents answer it ac- 
curately? 

Would the public perceive the item as frivolous or inappropriate? 
Would the item yisld reliable information, from conceptual and statistical per- 
spectives? 

Is the item affordable? Will specialized coding or processing requirements strain 
budgetary limits? 

The application of these kinds of criteria by Bureau specialists leads to the selec- 
tion of a set of candidate items. We then test proposed new items and also modified 
wording or format for questions that were asked in the previous census. The testing 
program will help us determine which of the mary valid data needs can be pursued 
for the census. 

The main testing vehicle will be the National Content Test, scheduled for next 
year This test is designed to provide information on the reliability of the data col- 
lected and the ability and willingness of rapondents to answer the questions. The 
mailout for the National Content Test will occur late in March of 1986, and we will 
complete analysis of the results by next winter. This will allow us to report to Con- 
gress by April of 1987 on the proposed subjects for the 1990 census. Additional 
smaller-scale testing may be needed after that as we decide on final question word- 
ing. Questions proposed for the census must be reported to Congref s by April 1988, 
prior to submission to the Office of Management and Budget for approval un~er the 
Paperwork Reduction Act of 1980. 

Planning and consultation to date have identified numerous subjects for testing. 
The National Content Test forms, which include both new proposals and traditional 
census questions, contain about twice as many inquiries as were on *he 1980 census 
forms. As stated earlier, testing will help us narrow the list of candidate questions. 
Some of the proposed new or expanded topic areas include— 

Housing Identification of residential care facilities; identification of cooperatives 
and of congregate living units; secondary heating fuel and equipment; condominium 
fees; and mobile home costs. 

Population* Highest educational degree held; disability limitations for children, 
and limitations in self-care and mobility for the population in general; receipt of 
benefits from government programs such as food stamps, Medicare, Medicaid, and 
energy assistance; health insurance coverage; pension income; and second jobs. 

Now, Mr Chairman, I will briefly outline some of the content changes we are con- 
sidering. At this point, we are not suggesting that any of the 1980 census 100-per- 
cent or short form questions be eliminated totally for 1990. The short form probably 
will contain the same population questions as 1980. We are, however, planning to 
move the housing ques.ion on plumbing facilities from the 100-percent to the 
sample form. We will also be testing a sample housing question that combines the 
inquiries on total rooms, bedrooms, and kitchens into one inquiry, on the sample 
form, concerning a rojter of rooms in the unit If the test of this question succeeds, 
this would remove the total rooms question from the 100-percent form. We also plan 
to eliminate the 1980 sample housing questions on stories in structure, elevator in 
structure, and cooking fuel. We are studying the possibility of collecting certain 
housing data commoi to all units in a multi-unit building by means of a structuie 
questionnaire administered to a knowledgeable respondent such as the owner, man- 
ager, or superintendent of the building. The approach might enable use to collect 
more accurate data and reduce the number of questions asked of the houshold re- 
spondents in multi-unit structures. 

Another facet of testing I'd like to mention is the design of the 1990 census ques- 
tionnaires. It is our goal to develop a set of questionnaires that represent the best 
possible balance between subject content, processing considerations, and esthetic ap- 
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pearance Because the census is conducted by self-response, we believe it is impera- 
tive that the questionnaires— indeed the entire mailing package — be attractive, un- 
derstandable, and easy to use In pursuit of these objectives, we will be testing in 
1986 the use of contrasting envelope designs, the effects of motivational inserte and 
potential relationships between questionnaire layout (within constraints imposed by 
data capture systems) and the ability of respondents to fill out the Questionnaires 
accurately and thoroughly In conducting census tests, we will be drawing upon past 
experience and studies in this area, and also will use external consultants. 

Final evaluations of the results from our 1985 test of a twc-stage census procedure 
in Jersey City, K.J. will be available later this year. Preliminary findings indicate 
that the two-stage procedure did not have the desired results There is evidence of 
only a slight increase in the mail response rate, no dramatic differences in coverage 
or in quality of the data on the basic 100-percent characteristics, and an extremely 
poor response rate for the second stage sample questionnaires. Additional details 
have been provided in materials accompanying this testimony. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my brief remarks I will be happy to answer any 
questions. 

Mr. Garcia. Just let me pick up on that Federal Agency Council. 
Can you give me a history of how long that group has been meet- 
ing? Is it this year, last year or does it go back 10, 15 years? 

Mr. Bounpane. No, I think it is approximately 1 year that they 
have been meeting this time. Is that about right? 

Mr. Herriot. Yes. 

Mr. Garcia. So that what we are really talking about is that this 
is a new group and they have just come into being in Washington? 

Mr. Bounpane. New for this census, Congressman, but we did 
have a Federal Agency Council prior to the 1980 census and one 
prior to 1970 as well. 

Mr. Garcia. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. Bounpane. After the census was over, they did not meet for 
a couple of years. 

Mr. Garcia. So this is following that same pattern? 

Mr. Bounpane. Yes, it is, correct. 

Mr. Garcia. I am going to have my counsel, Ms. Fernandez, read 
some of the questions we have for you. 

Ms. Fernandez. It has puzzled some people as to why the Bureau 
has to ask certain questions in the census and also in its surveys 
such as the current population survey. Could you explain the rea- 
sons why questions like those on income, occupation, employment 
or the housing questions must be asked on both the current popula- 
tion survey and the census? 

Mr. Bounpane. Yes, I will try. 

The best thing might be to look at these documents we are going 
to leave which show the uses of those types of information in great 
detail, but let me just talk about some general concepts. 

The real reason for asking those kinds of data on the census as 
well as sample surveys is to be able to get the information at small 
geographic areas. Sample surveys are very good for national esti- 
mates, even in some instances for State estimates; but if you need 
to get information for sub-State or small areas, the sample survey 
would have to be so large it would probably be unaffordable. So the 
prime reason for collecting information like that on both the 
census and another source is to get it at smaller geographic areas 
than would be available through the CPS or any other kind of on- 
going sample survey. 

Ms. Fernandez. In line with the question I just asked, you men- 
tion in your testimony that one of the proposed topic areas is on 
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the receipt o* benefits, income benefits from government programs. 
Is not the Bureau already collecting that data on this area through 
the Current Population Survey as well as the survey of income and 
program participation and would not these surveys be mors reli- 
able since they are taken on an annual and less frequent basis? 
And, finally, why is this being considered for the decennial? 

Mr. Bounpane. Yes. It is, again, for the reason I just mentioned, 
that we have heard that the information is needed at smaller geo- 
graphic levels than are available out of either the CPS or the 
survey of income and program participation. You are correct that 
those other surveys can ask the questions in more depth than could 
be asked in the census and, therefore, woul* 1 £ive a different kind 
of answer. You could only get a general kind of answer to these 
questions in the census. 

The important thing to understand here is in the meetings of the 
Federal Agency Council, arid those interagency working groups 
that were part of it, this was one of their strongest recommenda- 
tions to us, that we ask thic kind of information on the census. 
That is the reason it is being tested in the national content test. It 
is important to understand the word "testing" there. There has 
been no decision yet on whether or not to include it in the census, 
only to try it in the National Content Test tc see how it works. 

Ms. Fernandez. As a followup to your statement, in the Septem- 
ber 1985 Data Users News published by the Bureau, it reported the 
early results from the local public meetings, specifically on money, 
income on noncash benefits. The assessment made of those public 
meetings, which also included the participation of State officials, 
local officials, the public at large and academicians, was "The dom- 
inant view can best be expressed as if the Federal Government re- 
defines income to include the value of noncash benefits, then the 
census should provide appropriate data if that change is made.' 1 It 
seems as though the Bureau is anticipating that change and pro- 
posing that those questions on the noncash benefits be included in 
the decennial. Can you explain why? 

Mr. Bojnpane. We have no intention of trying to do that, that 
is, to try and set any policy on level of poverty or anything like 
that. We are trying to react to a request made to us by other Fed- 
eral agencies, that this is important information that they need to 
have. And I think the statement, what it was trying to say, is 
should it be needed, then it would not be available unless we now 
added it to the census. 

Ms. Fernandez. Is this a proposal to put it in the 100-percent 
form or the survey? 

Mr. Bounpane. We are only testing on the sample form at this 
time. 

Ms. Fernandez. Which is available through the Current Popula- 
tion Survey. 

Mr. Bounpane. Except the census is a much larger sample, a 
sample size of 20 percent of the country. 

Ms. Fernandez. In vour testimony you say that many of the 
questions that were asked in 1980 will again to be asked in 1990. 
For the sake of making a good record, I would like to ask you to 
tell us the reasons as to why the Census Bureau includes some of 
these items, and maybe you could discuss the results of using them 
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in 1980 and any other test results that you have. First, Cvruld you 
tell us the main reasons as to why the Bureau includes the follow- 
ing questions on the 100-percent form. The names of the people 
living in the household? 

Mr. Bounpane. Names are primarily collected to make sure that 
we have done the enumeration properly and to complete the enu- 
meration. Once that phase of the census is over, the names are re- 
moved from the record. In fact, they are never put into the data 
record that goes into tabulation, but there are aspects of the census 
that need names. For sample, late in the census process we do a 
"Were you counted?" campaign which says, "We think we are fin- 
ished. Were you counted in the census? If you think you were not, 
tell us. "When someone sends back a fonn and says, "I think I was 
missed," we need to be able to check whether or not the person was 
actually in the census. Without a name, we would no*" be able to do 
that. There are many examples like that. But it is those kind of 
control purposes in the census that the names are really used for. 

Mr. Garcia. What are you going to do now with the critical hous- 
ing shortage that we have in New York? Wtr Have people who are 
hving in public housing who find themselves in a situation where 
there are now more than one family living in Ihe same apartment; 
and it is a new phenomena, I would say over the last 4 or 5 years. 
For example, the records downstairs in the management's office 
states Mr. and Mrs. Smith live here with a daugthpr when in reali- 
ty it is Mr. and Mrs. Smith and the daugther, coupled with Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones and the son. How are we going to be able to get a 
true count when these people are possibly living in violation of reg- 
ulations put forth by the city housing authority und feeling they 
would jeopardize their home if, in fact, they do state the number of 
people living in the dwelling. How are we going to deal with that? 
We are talking about thousands of families. These are no longer 
isolated cases. There is no housing stock, and this L» what we are 
facing. 

Mr. Bounpane. You have raised an important issue here. We 
have to be able to convince pecple that their responses to the 
census are confidential so that they will be willing to put their 
name down even if they happen to be living in violation of some 
kind of housing regulations. 

Mr. Garcia. I am sorry to interrupt. 

Mr. Bounpane. That is OK 

Mr. Garcia. We have found that is becoming much more diffi- 
cult. There is less trust. I am the one who probably preached confi- 
dentiality more than any person during the 1980 census in every 
community in this country, trying to convince people its impor- 
tance. I would like to think we did a good job, but I know that * _ 
missed many, many people because they were concerned about con- 
fidentiality. Today, especially in poor communities where people 
feel they are isolated, and they view this government as a govern- 
ment that, is just checking to see how much I have got so they can 
enforce the law. It is like we are going through now with this ques- 
tion of noncash benefits. We are not checking W.R. Grace and the 
jet he writes off at the end of each year that we cannot get th^ 
moneys for. But I say that to you because I am not optimistic. I 
was optimistic as hell in 1979 and 1980, and I really traveled this 
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country; but I do not get that sense c optimism and I am now 
somewhat of, I guess, a professional at this census stuff because I 
have been with the committee probably longer than anybody in a 
long time. 

Mr. Bounpane. I think many of us share your concern that the 
job is going to be much harder in 1990 than it was in 1980. For that 
reason we are allocating mere resources to our publicity and out- 
reach efforts relative to what we allocated in 1980. We are going to 
need the support of many people to try to do that. 

If people nave suggestions, we are more than willing to listen to 
them if they can help us v*ith this problem because we agree it is 
going to be a problem. We do have one thing in our favor— I do not 
know how much it is worth— that we did not have in 1980, and 
that is that in a court case in which we were sued to obtain our 
address list we said that that was also confidential under title 13. 
It may be argued that, gee, an address list cannot be anything to 
worry about, why can't we just see the address list, and we argued 
that was confidential under title 13 for many reasons, one of which 
was the one you wero alluding to. If there were, in fact, some kind 
of housing violations, two families in a place where there is only 
supposed to be one, showing that address list is divulging that. We 
were upheld in the Supreme Court on that, nine to nothing, and we 
have at least this as a basis to explain to people there is some sup- 
port for our confidentiality claim. 

Mr. Garcia. I just hope Mrs. Rodriguez and Mrs. Jones have de- 
veloped that trust. 

Mr Bounpane. I understand that. 

Mr. Garcia. We wil 1 get right back to this. But I would like to 
ask you whether you think we should make the Census Bureau to- 
tally and completely independent of all Government operations? 

Mr. Bounpane. No. I do not think we should do that. I guess I 
am not really the person to answer that 

Mr. Garcia. Do you think it should be Presidential appointments 
for directors of the Bureau of the Census? Do you think they 
should be tied to Commerce? You know, my ^ense is that, especial- 
ly with these noncash benefits, that we are zeroing in on the poor 
and we are not zeroing in on the rich. My sense of it is that if there 
is some way we can make it an independent agency, not dependent 
on Republicans or Democrats, liberals or conservatives, and just 
have people who are solid demographers and that is their profes- 
sion, doing a job, then possibly the public trust would increase. 

Mr. Bounpane. Well, some of those questions, Congressman, if it 
is okay I will not answer. But in general I do think that the agency 
itself is pretty close to or politically neutral and whe *a it sits in the 
government structure is not so much as important as the attitude 
of people who work tl^re. That I thin\ still holds. 

Mr. Garcia I £jess what figures in my ip ; • the noncash ben- 
efits. At the ii /Ing scheduled to take r* < 1 the people who 
are invited, I do not think there was re* f I am not saying 

that every person that I would like to s^ xipate in a confer- 
ence should be on it, but I really think balance is absolutely essen- 
tial and necessary. And if we had not intervened, I think it would 
have been terribly lopsided and it still may be. I do not know. 

Okay, let's get bad, to the questions. 
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Ms. Fernandez. Going back to the 100-percent form, date of 
birth? 

Mr. Bounpane. Well, the date of birth is used to obtain age 
which is obviously needed for many, many purposes. 

Ms. Fernandez. On the 100-percent questionnaire? 

Mr. Founpane. Yes. For example, this time we are going to 
produce for the States, for redisricting use, counts by those 18 plus 
and those not 18 plus and that must come from the 100-percent. 

Mr. Garcia. Why is that 18 plus? Why is that essential? 

Mr. Bounpane. I guess, for knowing the number of voters. 

Mr. Garcia. We represent people, not voters. 

Mr. Bounpane. Last time there was a problem in some instances 
where they did not have that age information to draw districts, and 
sometimes there was a concern raised that the districts they drew 
did not 

Mr. Garcia. Where was that concern from? 

Mr. Bounpane. Perhaps from the Justice Department or other 
places like that. So the States have requested having that. If I un- 
derstand the argument properly, the States believe that if we are 
going to be judged on that after, we should have it at least before. 

Mr. Garcia. I would have some problem with that. 

Mr. Bounpane. The idea, of course, is not to balance the number 
of people 18 plus by a district, at least the way I read it 

Mr. Garcia. I understand 18 year olds can vote and those under 
18 cannot vote. The Constitution is clear we represent people. We 
do not represent them by whether they are 95 years old or 6 
months old. 

Mr. Boukvane. There are some other reasons for asking age on 
the 100-percent questionnaire. 

Mr. Garcia. I can appreciate the others, but not for the 18 and 
older. But you point that out, and the Justice Department asked 
you for that? 

Mr. Bounpane. No. The States have asked us for that. 
Mr. Garcia. What States? 

Mr. Bounpane. Almost all of them in terms, of an organization 
they have, State conferences of legislature oi something. I cannot 
remember its name exactly. 

Mr. Garcia. The State of New York asked for that information? 

Mr. Bounpane. I do not know the answer to that. I can find out. 

Mr. Garcia. You said all the States. 

Mr. Bounpane. The organization, National Conference of State 
Legislatures asked for this. I do not know how many states said 
yes. 

Mr. Garcia. Because they have asked it, is that the reason why 
you are putting it in? 

Mr. Bounpane. Yes. It may be an unfortunate example. It was 
only the one 

Mr. Garcia. It does not make sense. Okay. I just do not think 
you should do this for the politicians. I mean that. That is what 
you are talking about, elected officials, and I was a member of the 
State legislator and I do not think we should do it for them. I do 
not think we should do it for any special interest group and espe- 
cially not politicians because there is only one purpose and it is 
self-serving, and they are going to draw those lines and those pat- 
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terns based on many factors and age should not be one of them. I 
would have a real problem with that. 

Mr. Bounpane. Another word on that, Congressman. We are 
charged by law with giving the States information to help them 
draw their districts. This information, though it is available to the 
States, is also available to other people as well, so that there is the 
ability to check to see whether or not someone has '^appropriately 
drawn districts. 

Mr. Garcia. Inappropriately drawn what? 

Mr. Bounpane. Drawn districts. 

Mr. Garcia. But they are going to claim they have been doing 
that froni way back when. There is no politician that is going to 
cut himself out of a district, and they are going to do everything 
humanly possible to create the best environment for themselves so 
when they— and I am no different than they are. I mean I fall into 
that same category, so I really do not think that should be the case. 
I am a professional politician, but I just do not think we should do 
this for politicians. I think we should do t based on the way we 
have always done it and that is strictly baseu on populat e and 
where the Voting Rights Act applies, the ethnic backgrouna, be- 
cause that is complying with the law. 

Ms. Fernandez. In 1980 the Bureau tried to count everyone. We 
have heard some talk that perhaps the Bureau will not be counting 
all aliens in 1990. What is your position and will the Bureau make 
an all-out attempt to count all people living here in 1990 or will 
they limit the count only to those who are considered to be legal 
residents? This question is derived from conversations and hearings 
on the Senate side regarding constitutionality of counting illegal 
aliens. 

Mi. Bounpane. We intend to count everyone, including illegal 
aliens in 1990, unless we are directed not to. 
Mr. Garcia. You do not know. 

Mr. Bounpane. We do not know what ti*eir status is, and we do 
not ask questions to determine it. 

Ms. Fernandez. If I recall, the Census Bureau presented testimo- 
ny on the Senate side on September 18th which stated that it was 
their position that there is a constitutional requirement that all 
people be counted regardless of their citizenship. I think that was 
the Bureau s position. 

Mr. Bounpane. Yes, it is our position. That is the way we inter- 
pret the Constitution and our legislation, and it says count all per- 
sons and that is what we intend to do. 

Mr. Garcia. There is an organization called FAIR, F-A-I-R, 
which I am sure you are familiar with. My personal encounter 
with the group was in California when I hed, I think, a hearing in 
Fresno, and they really ripped me apart. J did not know who they 
were at the time, but I soon found out who tuey are and how they 
are financed. And they are now the same group behind Simpson- 
Mazzoli and they have every right in the world to do what they 
would like to do. That is their right. But the problem I had with 
them was that this has been a campaign of theirs for many, many 
years. It stretches back over several decades, at least the past 
decade. How much influence have they had in terms of this ques- 
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tion, if any, over on the Senate side? They have testified to your 
knowledge? 

Mr. Bounpane. They did not testify, not at the hearing at which 
we testified. 

Mr. Garcia. Well, I would hope that the Census Bureau position 
be maintained. I do not see how it can possibly be changed, but you 
and I both know things change. I guess they will try again— as the 
former Senator from Kentucky tried to do— not have these people 
counted as it relates to the apportionment of States. I do not know 
how the heck you are going to separate one from the other if you 
do not know where people are born and you are just counting 
people who are here. 

Ms. Fernandez. Just two other questions on the 100-percent 
form. The number of housing units in your structure was one of 
the questions and also the cost of their housing. I know housing is 
the primary change that is being considered for the 1990 question- 
naire. Can you speak specifically on those two questions? 

Mr. Bounpane. About number of units in structure and the cost, 
rent or value of those? 

Ms. Fernandez. Yes. 

Mr. Bounpane. I cannot answer the specifics of those. If you like, 
I can ask Mr. Young to do that. As to what programs require that 
information, we do have substantiating background to say why we 
ask those particular items. Would you like me to do that? 

Ms. Fernandez. Yes. 

Mr. Bounpane. Art, can you help on that? 

Mr. Young. The question on number of units is first used by a 
number of federal agencies: Health and Human Services, HUD, De- 
partment of Commerce, and so forth. Describing the housing inven- 
tory in terms of number of units in structure, whether people are 
living in single-family houses, two-unit, four-unit, multiple-unit 
apartment houses describes how people live, the concentration of 
housing, It is used in planning of redevelopment areas, planning 
for ne" construction, planning for urban expansion. The problems 
of long-range utility planning, water, sewer, electric, gas as well as 
for schools, public transportation, the concentration, the type of 
housing determines to a large extent the network of utilities plan- 
ning that is done both at the private and the public level. 

Federally it is part of some of the information that is required in 
HUD reports to the President, the National Production Report. It 
is used in the program on the allocation of housing grants to low 
income people to determine the fair market rent program and this 
sort of thing. So this units in structure is woven into a number of 
federal requirements for data. 

Ms. Fernandez. Is there a better way to do it than the hundred 
percent questionnaire. For example, I know there is an annual 
housing survey. In terms of specific questions on structure, this is 
being asked of individuals living there who may not be familiar 
with a building st-ucture and may not be responsive to the Bu- 
reau's questions. A r e you locking at other alternatives, such as 
asking the owner of +he unit, or the management agent of the 
unit 7 

Mr. Bounpane. One thing we are testing is what we call a struc- 
ture questionnaire. That is, questions that apply to the whole build- 
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ing, perhaps ask then of some knowledgeable representative of 
that building rather than each resident of the building. We are 
going to try that in Los Angeles. We did it on a limited scale in 
terms of post-census analysis in Tampa. And if we can make that 
work, it would be, I think, very helpful. You get better information 
by asking it once about the building and not having to ask it of 
each person in the building. 

Ms. Fernandez. How s ^r^sful was it in Tampa? I understand it 
was on a limited basis. 

Mr. Bounpane. We did not actually do it operationally m 
Tampa. We tried to analyze what would have happened if it oc- 
curred. The real issue is the operational issue of asking the infor- 
mation at one point in time and matching it back to the census 
records that come in at a later point in time. We have to make 
sure we are able to do that. 

Ms. Fernandez. 1986 is the planned year for the National Con- 
tent Test. Has the Census Bureau determined what will be the 
questions on the National Content Test? What is the status of that? 

Mr. Bounpane. We have submitted the questionnaire to the 
Office of Management and Budget, and we are getting close to get- 
ting approval through them so that we can then design it and send 
it to print. 

Mr. Garcia. Why do you have to go through OMB? 

Mr. Bounpane. As part of the law. The Paperwork Reduction 
Act, I believe. We are required to submit public forms to them for 
approval. If you are going to ask more than nine people the same 
set of questions you have to go through the Office of Management 
and Budget. 

Mr. Garcia. I understand that Roger Herriot is in the audience. 
I ask you a counle questions? Would you give us some background 
as to where we 3 with the noncash benefits research? What is 
your responsibility as it relates to that? 

Mr. Herriot. v dl, that work is done in my division, in the 
Income Branch, ^s it has been in the past. We initiated that work 
largely at the direction of the Senate 4 or 5 years ago who specifi- 
cally asked us to look into who was getting noncash benefits and 
assess how those benefits affect their status, and they were particu- 
larly concerned about low income persons at that time. 

We began there. However, we have always been interested in the 
income distribution itself, not just on the bottom part of the distri- 
bution. You need to collect additional data, do other types of things 
in order to begin to flush out the information from middle- and 
upper-income groups, but we could not do everything at once so we 
started it basically concentrating on the low income again. Since 
that time we began the collection, a broader collection of these 
types of things in fne Survey of Income and Program Participation 
where we can get a l ^ f more information on pension coverage, 
health care program- employer-provided benefits, these types of 
things that go up ana down the matter. 

We are also beginning research into using the data from the eco- 
nomic censuses in connection with the data from SIPP to provide 
values of the employer benefits and those types of things. We have 
been doing this work largely as an experimental program. We have 
kept the publication separate in a technical paper series which is 
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something the Bureau has done on many different topics over the 
years, essentially saying here is some research work that we are 
doing, we need to be able to publish that so we use these types of 
vehicles to get that done. 

We have about a 5-year series of data on the low income pro- 
grams and are now trying to take the next step in terms of trying 
to figure out— there are many, many alternative ways ot going 
about this, and we are trying to think of a process where some of 
these can be narrowed down, which particular measure seems to be 
most useful for wnat types of purposes so that we can go on to pre 
gram. 

Mr. Garcia. Talk to me ab ut Medicaid. How do you work the 
formula out for the medical costs? How do you average that out? 

Mr. Herrioy. The way we treat medical care is to essentially 
treat it as an insurance program. It would be silly to compute a 
benefit in *erms of the medical care received by a particular 
person. If you had a heart attack and you went in and you had 
treatment, a thousand dollars worth of medical care, that person is 
not in the same kind of situation as somebody who has $300,000 in 
their pocket. On the other hand, somebody who has Medicare or 
Medicaid coverage is in a different situation than somebody who 
does not. So it has some value. 

The question is how would you attribute that value? What we at- 
tempt to do is to simply ask ourselves theoretically the question: 
What would somebody have to pay in order to get medical coverage 
valued at this? So it oecomes very much like insurance companies 
do it. They have risk classes. 

Mr. Garcia. You average it out. 

Mr. Herriot. And you average it out. 

Mr. Garcia. So a person in the last year of their life who is ter- 
minally ill and hospitalized and ends up costing anywhere from 
$50 to $100 to $200,000 as a cost to that person, that is averaged 
into the medical coses of a person who has just become a senior citi- 
zen. Nov/ their noncash benefits are going to be computed based 
upon the person who was in the last year of their life incurring 
high medical expenses. You have to use some sort of a formula. 
There is no doubt that the last year of the person's life, is when 
they have their highest medical costs. Yet the people who are 
living are going to have to live based upon computations made of 
the people who, in this particular case, are dead. Is that fair? Does 
it make sense? 

Mr. Herriot. It is an interesting question and exactly the kind of 
thing, the issues we want to have raised at this conference. What 
you are asking about— 

Mr. Garcia. Are you in charge of that conference? 

Mr. Herriot. Gordon Green who work* for me is charged with 
setting it up. What you are asking about is low should the risk 
classes be structured, who should be included in them? 

Mr. Garcia. No. What I am thinking about is the noncash bene- 
fits of those people who are living and who are going to be faced 
with the computations put forth oy the Bureau of the Census at 
the completion of this conference. They are going to have to live 
with that and then that average will be used in the overall average 
of tbr>se who may no longer be considered to be below the poverty. 
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It is very complicated. What troubles me about the research on 
noncash benefits, frankly, is the question of the medical costs. 

Mr Herrict. I think that— my point of view — is the biggest prob- 
lem there is. It is clear to me that somebody who has some kind of 
medical insurance is better off than somebody who does not have 
any. You would agree with that. 

Mr. Garcia. Right. 

Mr. Herriot. How much better off? 

Mr. Garcia. Right. 

Mr. Herriot. And whether or not you ought to then take that 
next step and label that as income? 
Mr. Garcia. Yes. 

Mr. Herriot. Somebody who has access to public education is 
better off than somebody who does not. We do not usually call the 
implicit value of education that people get income and yet it is a 
benefit. It is not clear where to draw this line, and I think 3'ou are 
quite right in pointing out that medical care— something like food 
stamps is fairly clear. Buc medical care is a considerable question, 
and we are going to ask that that be addressed at the conference. 

Mr. Garcia. Mr. Herriot, how would we go about doing some- 
thing similar to that for those who are in the corporate sector? 
How can we compute, to give you an example, stock options and 
the various other freebies? Not freebies. They are entitled to them 
because most of the people have worked hard on their work. I have 
no quarrel with that because I am a capitalist. I would like every- 
body to be rich. 

How would the Bureau of the Census go about computing all 
those "noncash benefits" that major corporations give on a daily 
basis? The poor will be pushed out of poverty based upon statistics 
but in reality they are going to still be living under the absolute 
same circumstances they have been for many y<ars. Would it be 
possible for you at the Bureau of the Census to be able to do that? 
Maybe you can answer that. 

Mr. Bounpane. I cannot. 

Mr. Garcia. Would the IRS have to get involved in that or is the 
question so vague it just does not make any sense? 

Mr. Herriot. The numbers of people who get, let us say, substan- 
tial amounts of such things are probably so small that it cannot be 
picked up with reliability in the surveys. We would certainly get 
some from time to time, but to ask the— first of all, you got to get 
to interview the president of General Motors which is no easy task. 
And then most of the questions that would be relevant to him 
would not be relevant to the other thousands of people that are in 
the survey. 

Again, the theoretical issue is to what extent do you— where do 
you cut this thing off 
Mr. Garcia. I know. 

Mr. Herriot. There are very, very large amounts of money and 
very large amounts of population involved in employer benefits in 
general. We are looking into those that we think would make a sta- 
tistical difference: pension plans, the employer contribution to 
health and benefit plans and so forth. Those are very large, billions 
and billions of dollars. 
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Ms. Fernandez. I understand the amount of employee benefit is 
estimated to be over $200 billion. 

Mr. Herriot. It is very large. But if you go out and ask people 
whether or not their employer pays for part or all of their health 
care, let us say, health premium, and how much, they do not know. 
They really do not. They often will know whether part of it is paid, 
but they do not know the value. 

Mr. Garcia. Well, to give you an example, in New York City, I 
think the average police officer just coming on, the cost to the tax- 
payers runs anywhere from $35,000 to $40,000, not the average of 
what he actually gets or she gets in salary, but it is all the other 
benefits that go along. OK. 

Mr. Herriot. The way you would do that is to essentially try to 
get the respondent to sign the release so that you could go to the 
employer and ask the employer to fill out forms. 

Mr. Garcia. They are not about to do that, so forget it. I am 
sorry I asked. 

[Laughter.] 

Ms. Fernandez. I just have one other question. It is interesting 
that the Census Bureau includes that insurance value as income. 
Why, does the Census Bureau include the value < medical benefits 
as income when, for tax purposes, medical bene • are not consid- 
ered to be income? Is it not comparing apples t jranges? Medical 
benefits are treated as income for the poor only. 

Mr. Herriot. Well, perhaps for tax purposes they are not defin- 
ing it as income, but in the N .tional Income Accounts there are 
large amounts of noncash benefit? that are included in the GNP 
and the national income figures, and we really look to thoo. ac- 
counting concepts much more than we look to the particular defini- 
tions in the IRS rates. 

I would want to point out though—and I think it is an important 
point to bo made — that the Bureau when it began its work or at 
least when it did its first publication was very careful to single out 
medical care as a separate thing. As you know, we provided nine 
different estimates, and one set of those does not have medical care 
in because we thought of it as something a little different. We are 
going to provide people with the information excluding the medical 
care, with the medical care, and then we even distinguish the med- 
ical care in terms of those risk classes included, institutionalized 
people because, again, the amounts of money spent for medical 
care for the institutionalized are very, very large compared to their 
numbers. And so that was the reason that lies behind the presenta- 
tion like that, so that these issues could be looked at and we did 
not just lump them altogether and decide for everyone. It is all on 
the table. 

Mi. Fernandez. Just one last question. What research is the 
Census Bureau currently doing on noncash benefits? Since Dr. 
Snieeding developed those three methodologies, what we have ob- 
served is an application of them but not a thorough analysis. Have 
these methodologies been validated? Have they been subjected to 
validation techniques that other formula are at the Census 
Bureau? What research other than the development of those meth- 
odologies has been done? 
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Mr. Herriot. We are going through the process of fine tuning 
the estimates. We have had a lot of discussions in various forms 
about the particular assumptions and techniques applied. We tried 
some, a number of different techniques. We are proceeding with 
the research on value in employer benefits, trying to get sources of 
data and getting some techniques so that v/e can move forward 
looking at income distributions and get off just th? pro-ams focus 
the.t has to go in. 

Mr. Garcia. Again, I apologize for being late. We thank you very 
much, all three of you, for your testimony, and I think w<j have 
completed. 

Ms. Fernandez. We have questions we would like to submit to 
you for response and inclusion in this hearing record. 
Mr. Bounpane. OK. 

[Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned.] 
[The following answer to written questions were received for the 
record:] 
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UNITE 0 STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Bureau of ths Census 

Writwigton OC 20233 



OFFICE Of THE OWECTGR 



OCT 2 2 198b 



Honorable Robert Garcia 

Chairman, Subrommi ttee on Census and Population 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Bob 

Enclosed are answers to questions submitted by the Subcommittee for 
inclusion in the record for the September 26 hearing on "1990 Decennial 
Census Questionnaire Content and Design". 

I look forward to future discussions concerning the *990 Decennial 
Census. I appreci ate your contlrued interest in and support of the 
Census Bureau's plans and activities. 

Si ncertly , 




JOHN G. KEANF 
Di rector 

Bureau of the Census 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Bureau of th« Census 

WMhmgton DC 20233 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 



FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONS ON DECENNIAL QUESTIONNAIRE CONTENT AND DESIGN 

Q. In your testimony you say that many of the questions that were asked In 
the 1980 census are going to be asked 1n 1990. For the sake of making a 
good recorti, I would like to ask you to tell us the reasons why the 
Census Bureau includes some of these items, the results from using 
them in 1980, and any other test results you have. 

First, could you tell js the main reasons why the Bureau includes the 
following questions on the 100-percent * n? 

--the names of the people Mvlng in the household 
—their date of birth 
--thei r race 

—whether they are Hispanic 

— their relationship to the head of household 
--the number of housing units in their structure 

— the cost of their living 

Second, why do you include the following items on the sample form? 

--the place of birth of *he person and whether they are a U.S. citizen 
--thei r Income 
--their occupation 
--their ancestry 

—the amount of education they have completed 
A. We have submitted for the coumittee fi^es two sets of materials that 
provide the rationale for questions included 1n the 1980 census aid 
for proposed new questions being tested for possible Inclusion 1n 
1990— Sunma ry of Federal Legislative Uses of Decennial Cen:us Data and 
1990 Census-Justification for Population Items in the National Content 
Test. The following discussions summarize the reasons we include 
topics in the census and the major uses of 1980 census data. We provide 
these si-manes for the topics you have spec fied. 
100-Percent Quest ions 

- Names of the people living in the household 
Names are requested on the 100-percent (and sample) form to assist 
respondents in making sure everyone n the household has been included 
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and to allow the Census Bureau to ensure an accurate population count 
and high quality data. It would be virtually Impossible to follow up for 
missing information without making reference to the name of the per S on(s) 
for whom the data are Incomplete or Inconsistent. Various coverage 
improvement operations must match names of potentially missed persons 
to names on questionnaires to determine If the person(s) have already 
been enumerated. Our extensive experience in matching operations 
has shown that name 1s essential for accurate matching. 

During nonresponse M low-up, names are often needed to resolve situa- 
tions where there may have been delivery mix-ups ( e .9. ( the household 
at the follow-up unit may have returned a form addressed f a different 
unit). As with the coverage improvement searches, n>roes are essential 
for coverage evaluation operations to determine who may have been missed 
or duplicated in the -ensus. 

- Date of birth 

Age is a basic demographic variable used 1n the description and analysis 
of other types of demographic data and for the evaluation of the quality 
of the cenrus counts of population. Many types of planning and public- 
funding allocation formulas require accurate data on age composition. 

Direct reports on age are simpler to process, but give less accurate 
information on age than reports on date of birth, possibly because a 
question on age more easily permits approximate replies. For example, 
no matter what the Instructions say, some people report their age as 
of their nearest birthday rather than their age on April 1, 1980. 
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There is also a tendency to Incorrectly report Infants as "1-year-old" 
even when they are not actually ? year old on Census Day. By asking 
date of birth, exact age on April 1, 1980 can be computed. 

Age is asked but used only when date of birth cannot be obtained for a 

respondent. Some persons, such as the very old who do not have birth 

certificates, do not know their da f e of birth and an estimated response 
is preferable to no response. 



The Census Bureau includes a race Item on th*» 100-percent census q>iest1on- 
n& re because data for major racial groups (I.e., White, Black, Asian 
and Pacific Islander, American Indian and Alaska Native) are needed 
for small geographical areas to Implement Federal programs and to meet 
legislative requirements. For example, block level data are needed 
for state redistrlcting and Implementing the Voting Rights Act. 

- Spanish/Hispanic origin 

The question on Sj 1«h/Hispan1c origin or descent is included 1n the 
lOG-percent census questionnaire to obtain Information on the total 
Spanish population for small geographical areas (e.g., blocks) needed 
for the implementation of Federal programs and to meet legislative 
requirements such as Public Law 94-311 and the 1975 amendments of the 
noting Rights Act of 1965. 

- Relationship 

The "relationship item" is included on the 100-percent questionnaire 
of the decennial census because it is required to determine the 
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presence and composition of families so as to calculate poverty 
statistics and for all other purposes that Involve the concept of 
the family. T- 2 rel'^onship Hem iscertalns the family or nonfamlly 
relationship that links each person 1n a household to the reference 
person of the household. This classification process 1s required 
to provide Inform, tlon from the census about ' v ne sUe and composition 
of family households 1n the United States, the presence of jubfamlHes 
1n American household., the presence of children 1n American families, 
the povert> status of American ramMles, the 1nco*,ie of American f ami 1 1 
the housing situation of Ame lean families, and so forth. 

- Number of housing, units in structure 

The number of housing units 1n s*-ucture question 1s a combination 
of two separate 1980 Inquiries— units 1n structure from the sample 
form, and units at address on the 100-percent form. This question 
provides the basic physical description of the housing stock by 
identifying single family ard multlfamlly units of various sizes. 
In the 1980 content relntervlew, th* item displayed a moderate level 
of reporting consistency. Questions similar to this have been used 
in 1980 and previous censuses as a co^erag* imprrvement tool. We 
are evaluating the effectiveness of the Item for covera' improvement 
for 1990. 

- Cost of living quarters (value a ■> rent) 

Valje and rent are essential measures of the cost of housing and are 
also widely used as economic Indicators at the block level. In local 
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public meetings and other public forums these Hems generated sub- 
stantial support. Measures of response variability calculated from 
a .atch of American Mousing Survey and 1980 census responses were 
moderately high for value and low for contract rent. 

Sample Questions 

- Place of birth and citizenship 
Information on place of birth and citizenship 1s needed *o Implement 
and evaluate Federal and state programs as well as to develop governmental 
policy and legislation. For example, the Department of Health and 
Human Services uses data on place of birth to Implement assistance 
programs for refugees and to analyze the effectiveness of Immigrant 
programs administered under the Social Security Act. Information on 
dtlzensh.p 1s used to Implement the C1v1l Rights Act and the Voting 
Rights Act. Seve**al state', Including N«w York, require Information 
w.i c1t1zei«>n1p to Implement legislation. 

- Income 

Income statistics collected on the sample questionnaire are used 
extensively by Federal, state, and loca* governments, business and 
marketing organizations, the academic community, and the general 
puollc to analyze the economic status of households, families, and 
persons for all localities uuoss ths Nation. Federal legislation 
such as Urban Development Action Grants ?nd the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act reqilre decennial census Income and poverty statistics to 
determine the disbursement of program funding 1n local areas. 
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- Occupation 

Census data on occupations are used by many Federal agencies for their 
programs. Some of the uses are to — 

- Determine needs for vocational training programs and to projt;t 
other occupational/vocational needs. 

- Measure the need for and progress made 1n affirmative action 
plans. 

- Study the farm/nonfarm employment distribution 1n rural areas. 

- Measure and study characteristics of specific group': of occupations 
such as scientists, engineers, and health and artistic occupations. 

These data are also used by state and local planning agencies and private 
sector employers for Industry recruitment, affirmative action planning, 
and other purposes. 

- Ancestry 

Data on ancestry are needed by Federal, state, and local officials and 
private organizations to Identify ethnic groups 1n need of special 
services and to plan and Implement education, housing, and other programs 
to address the needs of these ethnic groups. For example, the Minority 
Business Development Agency uses ancestry data to administer programs 
for minority businesses; the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
requires the datf to Implement antidiscrimination legislation. Also, 
the Civil Rights Commission requires ancestry data to provide Congress 
with a report on the conditions of Southern and Eastern European 
croups, as specified 1n an amendment to the C1v1l Rights Act of 1957. 
Several states, including Illinois and Louisiana, require ancestry 
data to implement certain provisions of their legislation. 
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- Education 

Data on educational at alnment, 1n addition to having general utility 
as measures of the social and economic status of individuals and 
areas and as an indicator of the "quality" of the labor force or 
population of an area, are required by several laws to show illiteracy, 
high school dropouts, and the need for special education and/or 
vocational education programs. 

2. Q. From the results of the studies you did after the 1980 census, how 
accurately and completely did penple answer these questions? 

—the ancestry question 
— the Income question 
—the race question 
--the education question 

2. A. Information on the completeness of response to 1980 census questions 1s 

available 1n the basic reports and the summary tape files presenting 

1980 census data. Specifically, these products show by geographic area 

the percent of persons who did not answer each question or wh*se answer 

was not consistent with other reported information. These percentages 

are termed "allocation rates." Information on the accuracy of the 

responses comes from evaluation studies like our 1980 Census Content 

ftefntervlew Study and from comparisons of national distributions with 

information from other sources like the Current Population Survey. 

Following are summaries of our knowledge on accuracy and completeness 

for the topics you have specified. 

- Ancestry 

Most o' the population (about 83 percent) provided a response to the 
1980 census ancestry question. However, the response rate varied 
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substantially by region of the country, with the South having the 
lowest level of response. 

Our evaluation shows a fairly high level of consistency, overall r 1n 
the reporting of ancestry but problem were noted on the reporting 
of ancestry for several groups. We are continuing to evaluate the 
resi/ts of the 1980 census question on ancestry. 

- 1 ncof K 

At the national level the 1980 census yielded an aggregate total Income 
about 5 percent lower than an independently estimated total Income 
aggregate derived from administrative record Information compiled by 
the Bureau of Economic Analysis, the Social Security Administration, 
the Veterans Administration, and so forth. In 1980, 11.5 percent of 
persons 15 years ano over failed to respond to one or more of the seven 
uetalled types of Income queitlons. Both the aggregate Income compari- 
sons and Income nonresponse rates represent Improvements over similar 
evaluations conducted after the 1970 census. 

- Race 

Overall, our evaluations show the race question worked fairly well 
and had a very low nonresponse rate. An evaluation study that compared 
responses to the race question In the 1980 .ansus with those 1n the 
Content Relntemew Survey showed high overall consistency 1n the 
reporting of race. 

However, our evaluation also showed some reporting problems related 
to ques^on wording and respondents' understanding of the question 
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and terns. In particular, the much larger number of Spanish origin 
persons who reported 1n the "other* race category in 1980 than In 
1970 affected the totals and characteristics of the "White" a'* 
"Other" populations. The Inclusion of nationality or soclocultural 
groups in the r^ce Hew was confusing to some respondents and affected 
reporting in the "Other" category. There 1s evidence of some reporting 
problems In the American Indian category. Therefore, we are looking 
at various question formats for collecting data on race that will 
provide accurate data, meet major data needs, and potentially resolve 
some of the problems encountered In 1980. 

- Education 

People had relatively little trouble In answering the 1980 census 
education question. 0*ly 4 1/2 percent of the population age 
3 and over had a tesponse allocated to the question "1 s 'nls pe -son 
enrolled 1n school" {either because they did not answer :he question or 
because their answer was Inconsistent with other information given). Of 
those enrolled, 5.3 percent had a year of enrollment allocated. Ab l* 
3 percent of persons aged 25 and over had highest year of school attended 
allotted. 

Matching data from Interviews conducted In 1981 with 1980 census returns 
for the same 25,000 Individuals shows that the two reports were wlth'n 
one grade oi year of ea.n other for 85 percent of these persons. 
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3. Q. What studies do you plan to do to find out what changes are needed In 
these questions? 

—the Hispanic question 
—the Income question 
—the race question 

3. A. Our major tool to examine the effects of proposed changes to census 

questions Is the 1996 National Content Test. In some cases additional 
studies and evaluations have been done or will be needed. A summary of 
our study and evaluation plans for the race, Spanish/Hispanic, and Income 
questions <s provided below. 

- Race and Spanish/Hispanic origin 

We have already begun considering the types of changes needed 1n the 
race and Spanish origin questions. In addition to evaluating the 1980 
census data, we have consulted with a variety of data users on the 
usefulness of the 1980 data and future data needs. For example, the 
Census Bureau established an Interagency Working Group on Pace and 
Ethnicity, composed of about 40 Federal agencies, which conducted a 
detailed review of tne pertinent Issues and provided recommendations 
for 1990. In July 1985, we sponsored a 1990 planning conference on 
race and ethnicity «nd Invited 30 participants from the academic, 
research, and ethnic communities. The InvKees provided valuable advice 
on question wordings and formats to be tested In the 1986 National 
Content Test. 

In 1986, we will test the versions of the race and Spanish origin 
questions 1n the National Content Test and In the test censuses 1n the 
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Los Angeles area and selected counties 1n Mississippi. The versions 
of both questions will be evaluated b.sed on an analysis of the test 
results {e.g., nonresponse rates and racial distributions) and a 
relntervlew of a sample of the respondents. 

On the basis of the 1986 test results and consultations with experts on 
race and ethnicity and other data u*ers, we will determine the race 
and Spanish o-lgln questions to be used .n the 1987 test censuses. 

- Income 

In our 1986 census testing program, we will test a new Income question 
on the receipt of Income from public and private pension plans. A 
number of data users including Federal Government agencies such as tr. 
Department of Health and Human Services have expressed a need for more 
detailed information on th« sources of Income received by the older 
population, other plans Involve the testing of two multiple Income 
source recipiency questions with composite income amounts received 
to see 1f additional income types can be Identified and quantified 
without the addition of several dolUr amount fields. Also, we will 
te evaluating the omission of a total income question to ascertain 
Its effect on income nonresponse levels. 

4. Q. Up until what point 1n the process can the question wording be changed? 

4. A. Question wording 'or the 1990 census must be determined b, early 1988 
since we must report to Congress by April of 1988 on the questions 
to be included on the 1990 census questionnaires. Any changes to the 
question wording must be made by early sura* r 1988 since the 
questionnaire package must be ready for printing 1n September 1988. 
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5. Q. Regarding the Census Bureau's considerations to change the content of 
the questionnaires, when you say "planning" (on page 4 of your written 
testimony) does that mean that the Census Bureau has already made Its 
decisions? Please describe the process the Census Bureau goes through 
1n determining what questions to transfer from one form to another, 
what questions to eliminate, and whU questions to add. 

5. A. The use of the word "planning" may hive been misleading since the 

plans are, of course, tentative and subject to change based on the 
results of our testing program. The process we use to determine 
what questions to transfer, eliminate, or add 1s based on the uses of 
1980 census data and the needs for new data as reported 1n local 
public meetings, Interagency working croups, the Federal Agency Council, 
advisory committees, special conferences, and so forth. We also 
review the Federal legislative uses of census data. Key to this 
process is determining the size of a geographic area for which the data 
are required. For example, 1f data are needed at the block level, 
then the question is a candidate for the 100-percent or short form. 
If the data are needed for census tracts and/or counties, the sample 
or lc n g form 1s appropriate. If the only critical needs are for 
national data or data for large states or metropolitan areas, then 
Lhe decennial census may not be an appropriate vehicle for collecting 
these data. 

6. Q. On page 4 of your written testimony, you've mentioned that you will be 

testing some questions, what will you be testing? Haven't many of 
these questions been tested for the 1980 census? 

6. A. Our written testimony specified the proposed new or expanded topic areas 
for which we will be testing questions in the National Content Test (NCT). 
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.<? tests and associated evaluations will measure the completeness of 
response to all new or revised questions and will compare the completeness 
and distribution of responses to different versions of some questions. 
In addition, we will relntervlew a sample of the households In the NcT 
and ask more detailed questions against which we can gauge the accuracy 
of responses In the NCT. 

Although most of the testing and evaluation will be for proposed new 
questions, we also will test revisions to questions that were asked 
1n previous censuses. Even when the completeness and accuracy of the 
1980 data are acceptible, we still strive to Improve the questions. 
Revisions proposed to Imorove clarity r »st be tested to see whether 
they, in fact, dc Improve response completeness and accuracy. Testing 
of this nature Is planned for most of the topics that were Included in 
tK .» 1980 questionnaires. 

7. Q. How Jo you plan to use the pre-tests to test the question wording? 
What role will the National Content Test play? 



The National Content Test Is our primary vehicle for testing question 
format and wording. The major purpose of test censuses or pretests 
1s to test methods and procedures to conduct the census. These 
te^ts are not designed specifically for testing question wording. 0~ 
course, there are questionnaires and we do Include some content testing 
as long as such testing does not interfere with the primary goals of 
the test census. For example, we will be evaluating the responses t> 
race and Spanish origin questions 1n the 1986 test censuses in Central 
Los Angeles County and in East Central Mississippi. 
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8. Q. What 1s the budget for the 1986 National Content Test? Whai \ould be 
the cost per housing unit? 

8. A. The anticipated cost of the National Content Test is approximately 

Si. 6 Million. This f 1gure has been allocated for all aspects of the 
test planning, data collection and associated field costs, and 
evaluation. The estimated cost f'»r dato collection and processing, 
excluding costs for the relntervlew/evaluatlon program, will be 
equivalent to about $13.50 per housing unit. 

9. Q. In 1980, the Bureau tr1*a to count everyone. Me have htird some talk 

that you perhaps should not try to do this with regard to all aliens 

in 1990. What Is your position? Will the Bureau make an all out 

attempt to count all of the people living here In 1990 or will you 

limit the count to only those considered to be "legal" residents? 

What are the practical difficulties that you would face If Congress 
told you to eliminate the undocumented aliens from the 1990 census 
count 7 

9. A. The Census Bureau's traditional understanding of the Constitution and 
the legal direction provided by the Congress has meant that for every 
census since the first one In 1970, we have attempted to count all 
residents of the country. Unless the Congress directs us otherwise, 
in 1990 we will agtln attempt to count everyone, 1' rdance with 
our residence rules that eliminate certain categorK , persons such 
as foreign visitors or diplomats who live at official residences. 

Should we be directed to exclude undocumented persons, there are a 
number of practical difficulties: 

(a) We would have to determine the appropriate questions or set of 



questions that would establish accurately a person's leg&l status 
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in this country, something we have never done. "Legal status" 1s 
not always clear. (For example, just when does a person here on 
an expiring visa become "Illegal?" Is a person for whom a private 
bill Is pending In the Congress to be Included or not?) In order 
to exclude undocumented aliens from the apportionment and redls- 
trlctlng counts, a set of questions would have to be Included on 
the 100 percent form, which would cause major space and questionnaire 
redesign problems. 

If we Had to ask a series of questions to determine "Isgal status," 
the perceptual problems for the Census Bureau would be substantial 
because of the necessity for respondents to trust that their answers 
would not he harmful to them. Would respondents answer honestly? 
Would those undocumented persons just avoid the census and thereby 
encourage other minorities to do the :ame? Would the Census Bureau 
be perceived as an enforcement agency rather than an Information 
gatherer? We are already very aware that public cooperation with 
the census rests upon a very delicate base of public trust and could 
be upset by public perception 0 f the uses of the data, even *f the 
facts are absolutely opposite to the perception. 
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